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PUBLISHERS’ FOREWORD 


The Outlines of Jewish History by Lady Magnus has been 
a popular introduction to the subject among English-speaking 
Jewish communities for almost three-quarters of a century. 
Many editions of it have appeared, and supplementary chapters 
have been added from time to time to bring it up to date in 
both British and American editions. 

In previous editions the work of Lady Magnus has always 
been left substantially as she originally wrote it before 1880. 
This time the Publishers have regretfully been compelled to 
shorten this part of the history. The reasons were two. In 
the first place there was so much to add that, without short- 
ening, the work would have been altogether too long. But, in 
the second place, it no longer sufficed simply to add chapters. 
Since the work was originally conceived, three events have 
changed the perspective of Jewish history. Between 1881 and 
1914 the flight from Russia completely altered the balance of 
world Jewry, and created the immense American Jewish 
community. Then the granting by the League of Nations of a 
British Mandate for Palestine, favouring a Jewish National 
Home, and the subsequent establishment in 1948 of the State 
of Israel—at which this Volume ends—involved an even more 
drastic re-appraisement. In addition, the massacre of a third— 
or more—of the whole Jewish people by National Socialist 
Germany meant the end of the centuries-long centrality of 
Europe in the Jewish story. 

For these reasons much of the earlier part has been shortened 
and, to prevent the part retained from becoming simply a 
catalogue of events, rewritten. But the Publishers believe that 
the preservation of as much as possible of the original work in 
its characteristic style was worth undertaking, and that it has 
been successfully integrated into the later story. In issuing this 
new edition they are confident that it will enjoy the popularity 
of its predecessors. 
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FROM BABYLON TO JERUSALEM 
(588-400 B.c.E.) 


I. Babylonian Exiles 


In the year 588 B.c.e. Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, cap- 
tured Jerusalem. Thus the Kingdom of Judah shared the fate of 
the northern Kingdom of Israel, which had fallen in 721 B.c.E., a 
century and a half before. Many of the Judeans were led away 
captive to Babylon, and the name of ‘ Jews’ instead of ‘ Israelites’ 
came into use at this period for, from that time forward, Jewish 
history is concerned with the future of the exiles from Judah and 
their brethren who remained in their homes. In Babylon lands 
were allotted to them, and they grew to love and own the soil they 
cultivated ; but their religion kept alive in them the sense that, 
though in Babylon instead of Judea, they were still Jews. As they 
grew prosperous, it is probable that some from the older group of 
exiles joined them ; when some returned to the Promised Land, it 
is possible that some from the northern kingdom returned with 
them. But from the time of their exile the Northerners have no 
separate corporate part in Jewish history, except in that some of 
their descendants still live scattered in the mountainous areas of 
Western Asia. 


2. The Influence of the Exile 


During the fifty years of exile two great developments took place. 
Convinced that the worship of God with the temple ritual could 
take place only in Jerusalem, the exiles had to seek other methods 
of strengthening their loyalty to the God of Israel. On the Sabbath 
they used to assemble, perhaps in the open air, perhaps in some 
building, to pray, and to hear read and explained to them the 
treasured books of the Law of Moses which they had brought with 
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them from the home-land. One of their number would lead them 
in prayer and in teaching. So was born the worship of the syna- 
gogue, the very first time that ordinary men and women had made 
of their religion a true congregational worship, and made prayer 
and teaching its main elements. The Babylonian exiles thus 
created something which is still today the basis of the regular 
worship of Jews, Christians, and Muslims. 

In exile, too, they began to collect those treasured books out of 
which their successors framed the canon of Holy Scriptures. We 
can read in the Book of Chronicles that they possessed many 
books which have since perished. But they began to select those 
wherein they found the direct mark of divine inspiration and so 
held as sacred. There also they created the model which Christians 
and Muslims have adopted in making the New Testament and the 
Koran. 


3. Persian Conquest of Babylon 


Forty-eight years after the destruction of Jerusalem the whole of 
the Babylonian Kingdom passed into the power of Cyrus the 
Persian. Two years after his conquest he told the Jewish exiles in 
Babylon that any or all of them, if they liked, might return to the 
land of their fathers. He gave them permission also to rebuild their 
temple, and he restored to them the holy vessels which had been 
taken away by Nebuchadnezzar’s troops when they sacked Jeru- 
salem. 


4. The End of the Exile 


The liberty of return which Cyrus gave closes the Babylonian 
captivity. Those Jews who remained in Babylon remained as 
voluntary exiles. With some, and they were not few, the sense that 
Babylon was the land of their children proved more potent than 
the remembrance that Judea was the land of their fathers. And in 
Babylon they were comfortable ; and that condition, in making up 
one’s mind, counts for much. The fair land of promise was cer- 
tainly to all the land of their dreams, but it is not quite as certain 
that it was to all equally the land of their desires. Some thousands, 
however, brave and faithful men and women, decided to make use 
of Cyrus’ permission, and under the leadership of Zerubbabel 
crossed the Euphrates, and set out for the Holy Land ; those who 
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remained behind gave plenty of good wishes, and willingly for- 
warded supplies. 


5. The Rebuilding of the Temple 


The first task of the exiles when they arrived at Jerusalem was to 
set about the rebuilding of the Temple. The ruins were cleared 
away, and early in the second year of their return, amid great 
rejoicings, the foundation-stone of the second Temple was laid. 
There were some very old people in the crowd, who had wor- 
shipped in the first beautiful Temple, and to them the scene could 
not have been one of unmixed joy. The Bible says, ‘the old men 
wept.’ But men old enough to remember and to weep over their 
memories could not have been many, and hope and rejoicing were 
the chief feelings on the occasion. 


6. The Samaritans 


Very soon the work, so gladly begun, was interrupted, and by 
home foes instead of foreign ones. North of the little territory of 
those who had returned to Judea lay that of the ancient Kingdom 
of Israel which had lost its independence nearly two hundred 
years earlier, in 721. As with Judah, so with Israel the leading 
classes of the people had been taken away. But in this case other 
settlers were brought in, heathens who gradually adopted some 
of the religious practices of the Israelites among whom they lived. 
Thus the area had a very mixed population. It contained descen- 
dants of the inhabitants of the former kingdom, some of whom 
held a very strict view of religion, but others of whom had mixed 
the worship of the God of Israel with local superstitions ; and it 
also contained many who were not of Israelite descent at all and 
had only bits of their religion. Some of the Samaritans, as they all 
came to be called, wanted to share in the rebuilding of the Temple. 
But the returned exiles would not agree. In Babylon they had 
come to realise that their defeat and captivity were due to 
their own sins, their disloyalty to the God of Israel and their 
willingness to mix His worship with the heathen and often 
immoral superstitions of their neighbours. They were determined 
that nothing like that should happen again; and they feared the 
influences of those who might claim, by their continuous residence 
in the country, that they knew better than those who had been fifty 
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years in exile what the true worship in Jerusalem should be. So 
they refused the help. In revenge for the refusal, Samaritans 
denounced the Jews to the Persian Court, and for fifteen years the 
building of the Temple had to be suspended. But in 516 B.C.E., 
in the time of Darius I, the Persian King, the Temple was com- 
pleted twenty years after its foundation-stone had been laid. 


7. Ezra the Scribe 


The influence of good Jews remained strong at the Persian Court 
and among the Persian people. The next king, Artaxerxes, showed 
himself throughout his reign most kindly disposed towards his 
Jewish subjects. He let them appoint their own judges, and readily 
gave permission to Ezra to lead another caravan from Babylon to 
join the settlement in Judea ; and he made Nehemiah, who was his 
cup-bearer, its governor. Ezra was known as ‘the Scribe,’ and he 
is the first to be known by that name. But he was the creator of a 
new type of religious leadership, and his title became by degrees 
applied to a whole class. The Sopherim, or Scribes, were in turn 
skilful writers and careful expounders and patient students of 
what we must now call ‘Judaism,’ the religion of Torah. It is 
better to use the word ‘Torah’ rather than ‘ the Law,’ because the 
Hebrew word is much richer in content than the English one, In 
the word Torah is comprised all that God has revealed to man, 
all that man can learn and teach about God, and all prayer and 
praise with which man worships God. To the Scribes the supreme 
expression of Torah was to be found in their sacred Scriptures, 
and above all in the Pentateuch, the five Books of Moses. 
Malachi, the last of the Prophets, lived at this period, and the 
Scribes grew to take the place of the Prophets in the religious life 
of the Jewish nation. The prophet, servant of the Most High, had 
spoken His message—the scribe, with patient enthusiasm, was at 
hand to transcribe it. 


8. The Work of Ezra and Nehemiah 


Both Ezra and Nehemiah were men of the best type of Jewish 
character. They loved the Lord ‘ with all their heart and soul and 
might,’ which may be taken to mean using brain and heart and 
hands in His service. The walls of Jerusalem were in ruins. These, 
they wisely thought, ought to be repaired and rebuilt. It was no 
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light task; for Samaritans harassed and hindered the workers by 
every means in their power. They spoke against them and insulted 
them, and when they found evil words failed they threatened 
fighting. The Jewish leaders were equal to the occasion; they gave 
their men weapons as well as tools, and in the end courage and 
patience won. The walls were rebuilt and the governor’s house 
was fortified, and Nehemiah was able to go back for a while to 
his Court duties. Meanwhile Ezra had been busy in another way. 
The defences of the religion as well as of the city had breaches 
and gaps in them. Many had married among the heathen, and 
were bringing up their children to a weak and most hurtful mixed 
belief. Ezra called the congregation together. Then, without any 
roundabout talk, he said to them, ‘You have sinned; put away 
your strange wives; do God’s pleasure.’ It was a hard bidding, 
but they made the higher and the harder choice. From love of 
God, and in obedience to His law, they gave up their heathen 
wives. With people in such a mood the rest of Ezra’s and 
Nehemiah’s reforms were comparatively easy. There was some 
resistance on the part of the more well-off families, but the efforts 
of Ezra and Nehemiah for the good of the nation were not relaxed 
nor weakened thereby. They insisted on the proper observance of 
the Sabbath and they restored the Law of Moses to its place as an 
inspired code for constant reading and reference. Ezra has been 
called the second Moses, and the work he did was certainly of the 
same kind. With Divine help, Moses the Lawgiver made a tribe 
into a nation, and Ezra the Scribe made a dispossessed nation into 
an undying people. The means employed were the same in both 
cases—God’s Law, 
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LIFE LN JUDEA 
(400-200 B.c.E.) 


1. Condition of the People 


After the stress and strain of the religious revival under Ezra 
and Nehemiah, things settled down for a long while into a quiet 
uneventful course. It was the seed-time of national character, the 
season when growth is active though it does not show. The Persian 
kings did not much trouble their Jewish subjects in the West. 
Every now and again another little band of exiles would join their 
friends in Judea, or would journey on to Egypt to form a new 
little Jewish community there. Even the conquest of the Persian 
Empire by Alexander the Great made little difference to the Jews. 
They had communal autonomy, and changes in political govern- 
ment made little outward sign in their lives. 


2. Purim 


In Judea Jews were having peace, and practising their religion 
freely. But such happy conditions did not exist for all Jews. Some- 
where among the Jews of the East things were very different. The 
Bible sets the scene in Persia, but we cannot say exactly when, for 
we cannot find the names of persons in the story of Esther in non- 
Jewish histories of the period. But unhappily we can find too often 
the characters, especially that of Haman who complained to the 
King that ‘there is a certain people scattered abroad and dispersed 
among all the peoples in all the provinces of thy kingdom, and 
their laws are diverse from the laws of every people, neither keep 
they the King’s laws, therefore it profiteth not the King to endure 
them.’ In the defeat of Haman and the exaltation of the innocent 
Jewish Queen Esther and her kinsman, Jews have a perpetual 
reminder of the evils of prejudice, and an affirmation of their 
faith in the ultimate victory over it, which is fittingly celebrated in 
the Feast of Purim. 


LIFE IN JUDEA 


3. Literary Labours 

In the centuries which followed the death of Nehemiah there 
was a good deal of literary activity in Judea. To the Pentateuch 
which Ezra taught and read and expounded in the synagogues a 
second portion of Holy Scriptures—the Prophets—was added; 
and a third portion, Holy Writings—followed. What is called the 
canon of the Hebrew Scriptures, in the form and order of our 
Hebrew Bible, was definitely arranged yet a little later on. This 
work was almost all done in Hebrew, which was still the language 
of scholars but ceasing to be the language of the people. As the 
canon of written Scriptures became closed, so a mass of oral 
wisdom began to be stored up. There were proverbs and parables 
and wise sayings of all sorts, legal decisions, arguments and dis- 
cussions, and some supplementary, and perhaps not always very 
accurate, history. Partly in Aramaic and partly in Greek, a good 
deal of it got gradually written down. Some of the wisdom and a 
great part of the history grew, in this and the next centuries, into 
what are called the Apocryphal books. These, though they have 
not the value of inspired writings, have considerable merit of their 
own. The best, too, of the talks and the texts and the legendary 
lore was gathered together, and made a foundation for the 
Midrash, which had for its chief object the exposition of the 
Bible, and especially of the Pentateuch. And besides all these 
tasks, the energy and earnestness of the people found yet another 
channel. They set about formulating a ritual, that is, a regular 
arrangement of prayer and worship. 


4. The Teaching of Torah 

All this was bound up with what was the most significant and 
important work of the period. As Ezra and Nehemiah were 
convinced that it was because of the sins of the nation that their 
country had been destroyed and its people sent into exile, so they 
were convinced that the only assurance against a repetition of 
this disaster was that the whole people should be taught their 
religion and that they should themselves be able to practise it 
wherever they lived. Again they were doing something for the first 
time in human history. For religion had hitherto been an affair of 
priests and of a ritual correctly performed. The Scribes made it an 
affair of the beliefs and daily conduct of a whole people. There- 
fore the very foundation of religion became education, and right 
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understanding and not ritual became the basis of man’s approach 
to God. The converse was equally true. If knowledge was the 
basis of religion, religion was also the basis of knowledge. 
‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ The Scribes, 
the teachers of Torah, gradually spread over the whole area 
inhabited by Jews. Adults and children alike were taught their 
religion. But the teachers gradually also became judges and inter- 
preters of the laws they taught. So from Ezra and his reforms 
came in the end those rabbis who were to lead the Jewish people 
through nearly two thousand years of their history. 


5. Under Egyptian and Syrian Rule 


In 331 B.c.E. Persia was conquered by Alexander of Macedon, 
called the Great. When he died (323 B.c.£.) all his great conquests 
were divided among his generals. Syria and Egypt became the 
rival powers in the East. The Jews for over a century had to pay 
tribute to Egypt, but their home government was left to their own 
high priests, and their religion was not interfered with. In 
198 B.c.E. Antiochus III of Syria, called the Great, wrested Judea 
from the fourth Ptolemy of Egypt. This change of masters in itself 
made no change in the position of the Jews. They continued to be 
mildly ruled, and their government was still left in their own 
hands. Seleucus, the son and successor of Antiochus, proved as 
peaceably inclined as his father. But trouble was brewing. The 
civilisation of the Syrians was Greek in its nature, and their habits 
of thought and their modes of worship were sure to clash with 
the strict notions of Judean Jews. So long as the priests stood 
between the Court and the people, and all actual contact was 
avoided, no collision occurred. When the priests were found 
wanting the crisis came. 


6. The Autonomy of the Community 


The high priesthood was an hereditary office, and for the most 
part worthily exercised as a trust as well as a dignity. It was 
not altogether an easy office. The Jews needed ruling, and their 
masters—Persian, Egyptian, Syrian, or Greek, as it might be— 
needed conciliating. The priests had to be firm in their faith and 
pleasant in their manners; a fault in either meant failure; dis- 
union was to be dreaded, and weakness was altogether fatal. 
For a long while the difficulties were overcome. Jaddua, Onias 
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and Simon the Just were all towers of strength to the priesthood 
and to the people. But a certain incapable high priest called 
Onias II very nearly brought his nation into trouble with Egypt 
over the tribute-money, which he had let fall into arrears; and 
Onias III, though a good man, made the grave mistake of calling 
in the Syrians to settle a family dispute. Antiochus took this 
opportunity to usurp the right of nominating to the high priest- 
hood, and so the office fell into increasing disrepute. For a while 
the future lay with the common people, who remained faithful 
when their leaders became faithless. 


7. The Jews of Alexandria and the Septuagint 

In the time of Alexander the Great the city of Alexandria, 
in Egypt, was founded in his honour. A great many Jews joined 
the Greek and Egyptian colonists and were among the early 
settlers in the city. By degrees these Alexandrian Jews grew to 
be a little less Jewish than the Judean Jews. Greek culture, Greek 
habits of thought, were in the very air they breathed, and they 
breathed it in more lustily, perhaps, than those to whom it was 
native. They spoke Greek, and after a while they neglected their 
national tongue, and were unable even to understand the Scrip- 
tures when read in synagogue. But though they let the language 
of their fathers grow strange to them, and were somewhat lax 
and unobservant, yet they never ceased to be Jews. Whether they 
were regular worshippers we do not know, but they certainly had 
a large and magnificent synagogue of their own; and in Helio- 
polis, another city of Egypt, there was a temple somewhat similar 
to the Temple in Jerusalem, a fact of which the priests of that 
Temple very much disapproved. 

As the Jews of Alexandria became well established and 
numerous they formed yet a third centre of the Jewish people, 
parallel for some time in significance to both Babylon and Judea. 
Since they were Greek-speaking they undertook the translation of 
the whole Bible into the language they spoke and understood 
in their own homes. This translation is known as the Septuagint, 
from the Greek word for ‘ seventy,’ which is the number of scholars 
said to have been engaged in it. Though it passed out of Jewish 
use later, the Septuagint was of immense importance in making 
Judaism known to the world of Greece and Rome, where hundreds 
of thousands of Jews came to live in the next few centuries. 
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THE MACCABEAN WAR 
OF INDEPENDENCE 
(175-160 3.c.£.) 


1. Antiochus Epiphanes 


Seleucus was succeded by his brother Antiochus, surnamed by 
his flatterers Epiphanes, the Illustrious, and by more candid 
critics Epimanes, the Madman. By the date of his accession 
Rome was getting to be the great power in the world. All the 
little kings made their little wars, or planned their big projects, 
with a thought of Rome in the background. Antiochus was no 
exception. He had led an expedition against Egypt, and had been 
defeated by Rome. He knew the Roman policy was to break up 
empires and to attract the pieces, as it were, to itself. The geo- 
graphical position of Judea would make her a valuable Roman 
ally. He determined to get rid of this possibility by getting rid 
of the Jews. And besides this, the disputes and riots in Jerusalem 
over the priesthood were making the Jews and their religion 
personally unpleasant to Antiochus. He entered the capital in 
169 B.c.E., plundered the Temple, offered swine’s flesh on the 
altar, and put to death a great many of the inhabitants. That was 
only the beginning. In 168 B.c.£. he set up heathen idols in the 
Samaritan temple as well as in the Jerusalem one. The Jewish 
Scriptures were burned, and the reading and the observance of 
Torah forbidden on pain of death. Great rewards were offered to 
those who would renounce Judaism. 


2. The First Religious Martyrs 


During the centuries that had passed since Ezra, the teachers of 
Torah had done their work well. Ordinary Jews now understood 
what their religion was and what it demanded. The Syrians dis- 
covered that there were among them men and women who would 
give their lives cheerfully rather than abandon their faith. On 
one occasion a mother and her seven sons were separately and 
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in succession tempted. ‘I can better bear to see them all die than 
for one of them to live as a coward,’ said the brave woman; and 
they took her at her word, and one after another the boys were 
led out to death. An old man, Eleazar by name, did his part too, 
to prove that the calmness of age can be as steadfast as the 
impulse of youth. They tried bribes and they tried tortures on 
him—all to no avail. ‘Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is One,’ 
was the last utterance of his dying lips. 


3. Resistance of Mattathias 


The martyrs who were steadfast in the Covenant were more 
numerous by far than the weak-minded folks who yielded, but 
the persecutors outnumbered both. There was a passion of resent- 
ment felt by weak and strong alike, and the feeling needed only 
directing to find forcible expression. In the little town of Modin, 
near Jerusalem, there lived an old priest, named Mattathias. An 
officer of Antiochus made a visit to this place, calling on the Jews 
to perform heathen sacrifice. Some waverer tremblingly obeyed. 
Mattathias struck down both him and the officer and, after 
destroying the altar, called on all those who were ‘zealous for 
Torah’ to follow him. There was an immediate rally to his side. 
The enemy was worsted for the day, and Mattathias and his party 
left the town at once, and raised the standard of revolt throughout 
the country. That was the beginning of the terrible, unequal 
struggle, which lasted twenty-five years, and ended in well- 
deserved victory for the Jews. 


4. Support of the Chassidim 


In appealing to those who were ‘zealous for Torah’ to gather 
round him, Mattathias secured at once a strong and enthusiastic 
following. For a large party had grown up among the Jews called 
the Chassidim, the pious, who were ‘ zealous for Torah’ in a very 
complete sense. Helped greatly by them, Mattathias soon made 
head against the enemy. He had five strong, brave sons to work 
with him. To the third, Judas, he left the command when, soon 
after the campaign opened, he died. The little ragged following 
by that time had grown into a disciplined army. ‘ Who is like unto 
Thee among the gods, O Lord?’ was the motto on their flag, and 
the answer seemed to come in the beaten ranks of the Syrians, 
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The initial letters of these courageous, humble words were taken 
to form a surname for this family of heroes, the Maccabees, of 
whom Judas is the central figure, though they are also called the 
Hasmoneans after an ancestor called Hashmon. 


5. Institution of Chanucah 


Slowly and surely, step by step, Judas wrested his country from 
the tight grip of the oppressor. The decisive battle of the campaign 
was fought out and won on the plains of Emmaus, some seventeen 
miles to the west of the capital. Judas Maccabeus marched 
unopposed with his triumphant troops into Jerusalem, and on the 
twenty-fifth of Kislev 3592 (165 B.c.£.) the Perpetual Lamp was 
gladly and solemnly relighted in the now cleansed and recon- 
secrated Temple. A joyful dedication service was held, and its 
anniversary was instituted as a religious and historical observance 
among the Jews. 


6. Treaty with Rome 


Judea was won back for the Jews. The little ‘kingdom of 
priests’ had transformed itself into a camp of soldiers. The nation 
of ‘witnesses’ had given evidence of their loyalty to Torah. But 
could they retain their autonomy and the freedom to practise 
their religion ? Such were the constant menaces on their frontiers 
that Judas Maccabeus doubted it, unless they could get allies. So 
he sent an embassy to Rome, asking for an alliance, and the 
Roman Senate declared that they regarded the Jews as friends 
and allies. But, at the time, it did not help them, for Judas was 
killed shortly afterwards and his little force routed. 
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IV 


THE LAND OF ISRAEL 
UNDER NA LIVE RULE 
(160-67 B.c.E.) 


I. Jonathan the Maccabee 


In the early part of the campaign Eleazar, one of the five brave 
Maccabean brothers, had been slain, and now, four years after the 
taking of Jerusalem, Judas fell fighting in its defence. Directly 
after his death Jonathan, another of the devoted Maccabean 
brothers, took command. He did the work of priest and soldier 
and statesman too. But a third brother was lost on the battlefield, 
and for a while courage and skill seemed to make no way against 
the superior force of the Syrians. Time, however, was on 
Jonathan’s side. Some ten years after the death of Judas the 
enemy found what stuff he was made of, and tried to come to 
terms. Then for eight years there was peace and quiet, and 
Jonathan put aside his sword and wore the white robes of the 
priest, and things were well for the Jews. At the end of that time 
a revolution disturbed the Syrian succession. A usurper called 
Tryphon claimed the throne, got Jonathan by treachery into his 
power, and had him put to death. 


2. Simon, the First of the Priest-king Dynasty 


Only one of the five brave sons of Mattathias was now left. 
With all the brothers patriotism was the strongest of the affec- 
tions, and Simon gave himself no time to indulge in grief. He at 
once put himself at the head of affairs, and renewed the alliance 
with Rome. Strengthening his position thereby, he was able to 
assert the independence of Judea. But he also found the necessary 
leisure to look after peaceable duties, which for some time past 
had been rather neglected for the more urgent military ones. He 
made Joppa a harbour, which was good for commerce on the 
coasts, and he saw to agricultural interests, which encouraged 
labour in the interior of the country. Simon was a practical man 
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as well as a pious one. He so far impressed his people that they 
recognised his worth in his lifetime. In solemn assembly, held in 
the month of Elul 140 z.c.z., Simon was proclaimed hereditary 
high priest and prince, 


3. The Sons of Simon 


Simon was no more destined than the other Maccabean 
brothers to die in his bed. Some four years after his assumption 
of the priest-king dignity Syria again changed rulers. The new 
monarch, Antiochus Sidetes, reverted to the old bad policy of 
endeavouring to make Judea a vassal province, instead of recog- 
nising her as an independent and allied state. Bribery, as usual, 
was in the first place employed, and a son-in-law of Simon’s was 
found base enough to serve the Syrian purpose. With help from 
this traitor Simon and his elder son Johannan were betrayed and 
murdered. But John Hyrcanus, the younger son of Simon, 
escaped and presently buckled on his priestly armour. 


4. Reign of John Hyrcanus 


He wore it for nine-and-twenty years (135-106) bravely and 
uncompromisingly. In the double and divided duties which 
devolved upon him, John Hyrcanus was perhaps more king than 
priest, more just than merciful. He made short work of his foes, 
whether native or foreign; and when he had fought and routed 
the Syrians he destroyed the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim. 
It was a high-handed measure. His own subjects greatly approved 
it, and after their capital was besieged and reduced to ashes the 
Samaritans had to acquiesce. The Romans supported John 
Hyrcanus, and his kingdom grew in consequence. But a cloud was 
rising on the clear sky in the shape of political troubles, and towards 
the end of his reign the popular King found himself opposed by a 
party of his subjects. 


5. Emergence of Rival Factions 


The strains and stresses of the Maccabean period brought out 
into the open a situation which was, perhaps, inevitable in the 
tremendous and unprecedented experiment of teaching their 
religion to a whole people. For some of them were clever and 
some stupid, some timid and some adventurous, some obstinate 
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and some pliant, and, no doubt, some puzzled and some even 
indifferent. They began to disagree as to how their religion, as 
it was described and prescribed in their sacred books, was to 
be carried out in their daily lives. The real division came between 
those who wanted to confine its authority merely to what was 
written down, and those who insisted that the religion should 
be interpreted to meet new situations. For conditions of life 
changed, and so the practice of religion had to change. The first 
or more conservative Jews came to be called the Sadducees, and 
the sécond or more radical the Pharisees. 


6. The Hellenisers and the Sadducees 


The conservative point of view was mainly held by people of 
wealth and position. They fell into two groups. Some reduced 
the written Torah to little more than the ritual of the Temple 
and were indifferent to the customs and ethics of the people, 
which they considered inferior to what was offered by the Greeks 
in Syria. They were the Hellenisers, and were largely responsible 
for the degeneration of the chief ranks of the priesthood. While 
the Maccabees were at the same time priests and kings the 
Hellenisers were suppressed, but they appeared again when Judea 
became a Roman province. But the majority of the conservatives 
were loyal to Torah. Only they could not accept the idea that 
new regulations should constantly appear with the authority of 
the teachers of Torah and be reckoned equally important with 
what was found in the written Scriptures. Moreover, they could 
not accept basic new religious ideas which were not found in 
those Scriptures. Of such ideas the chief was the belief in a life 
after death. These Jews came to be known as the Sadducees, and 
those who held this opinion were found principally in Jerusalem 
and in the service of the Temple. 


7. The Pharisees 


There is a Hebrew root which signifies to separate or divide. 
From this the Pharisees probably gained their name. There are 
numerous laws in the Pentateuch dealing with physical cleanness 
and the avoidance of impurity. These laws the Pharisees sought to 
carry out with minute exactitude, and they separated themselves 
from those who ignored such refinements. They went beyond 
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what was written, surrounding the Torah with a fence of extra 
observances to protect its sanctity. For this they were sometimes 
criticised, and doubtless others found their regulations burden- 
some and even ridiculous. But we must remember the conditions 
of the time. Jews lived among heathen peoples and were often 
tempted by seductive heathen customs. A young man might well 
long for the delightful games and athletics of the Greeks, or 
even for their easy loves. A Jewish business-man might well wish 
to make some concession to a Gentile neighbour, perhaps break- 
ing the Sabbath to do so, perhaps lowering the high ethical code 
on which the Pharisees insisted. Everywhere there was reason to 
strengthen the barriers against apostasy and to emphasise to the 
people their obligation to be loyal to the God of Israel. That 
the Pharisees did not really go too far is shown by the fact that 
they were the acknowledged popular leaders. They were réspon- 
sible for synagogue worship and for the beginnings of popular 
education throughout the country, while the Sadducees were not 
found outside Jerusalem except in the rdle of ‘country gentry.’ 
The first two priest-kings had been content to make the Pharisees 
their mainstay. But the Pharisees grew more and more exacting, 
and at the end of his reign John Hyrcanus deserted them and 
made the Sadducees his counsellors. 


8. The Sanhedrin 

During the period of the Maccabees it became necessary to 
build a more complicated national administration than had been 
needed in the quiet old days of the high priests who followed 
Ezra and Nehemiah as leaders of the people. Instead of just one 
council there grew up three. One dealt with political affairs, and 
consisted just of friends of the ruler. One consisted of priests and 
dealt with the administration of the Temple. But a third and 
new kind of council had become necessary, owing to the work 
which had been carried on by the teachers of Torah. A definite 
tuling was needed to give authority to new interpretations, and 
those who were competent to give such a ruling were also the 
natural and most competent judges of infringement. So a purely 
religious court grew up with these two functions, and became 
known as the Sanhedrin, Until the time of Hillel (page 26f.) there 
were two heads of the court, one known as the Nasi, the prince, 
one as the father of the court. They seem to have represented, 
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one the conservative opinions of the Sadducees, one the radical 
opinions of the Pharisees, for both were accepted within the one 
court. After Hillel it was the opinion of the Pharisees which 
became authoritative, and two officials were not needed. It is of 
interest that, from the first, members of this court were chosen 
for their personal character not for their friendship with the king 
or their official position in the Temple. A very high standard was 
set to which members of the Sanhedrin should conform. 


9. The Essenes 


One other party among the people claims a little notice, the 
Essenes. They have been called the monks of Judaism, and they 
are the nearest approach to anything in the way of monks that 
Judaism has to show. They were men who in a sort of holy 
selfishness, and in utter weariness of the world, gave it up, so 
far as they could, altogether. They passed their days in praying 
and preaching, and such few possessions as they had were com- 
mon to all alike. They lived in the very simplest fashion, dwelling 
in caves and huts and deserted places. They led this sort of life 
from duty, and they certainly enjoyed widespread respect for their 
integrity. But it was an odd conception of duty, and one so 
entirely opposed to Jewish notions that the Essenes never gained 
much following and were never regarded as more than an 
eccentric offshoot of Judaism. The little body was never numerous, 
and gradually died out. We have learned a great deal about their 
beliefs in recent years, for we have found much of the library 
of one of their houses near the western shore of the Dead Sea 
in Wadi Qumran. We have actually discovered the ruins of the 
monastery from which the scrolls of the library came. As they 
are gradually being pieced together and read, we have come to 
realise that the Essenes had a complete theology of their own 
which they did not share with other Jews, and even expected a 
Messiah of their own as well. It seems that the scrolls were hidden 
when the monastery was destroyed by the Romans in the first 
century C.E. 


10. Reign of Alexander Janneus 


The eldest son of Hyrcanus succeeded him as priest-king, but 
he only lived to wear the robes and the crown for a year. His 
brother, Alexander Janneus, who then came to the throne, was 
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very brave and warlike and, during the twenty-seven years he 
ruled (105-79 B.c.E.), found plenty of use for his energies both 
abroad and at home. He was constantly fighting to extend or to 
defend his frontiers, and in one of his many little wars he found 
allies and helpers in Jewish-Egyptian generals. He made his king- 
dom almost as large as that of David and Solomon. In his own 
capital a good deal of desultory rioting went on between the rival 
factions, rising at times to the proportions of civil war. Once when 
he was officiating as high priest on the Feast of Tabernacles and 
openly acting contrary to Pharisaic custom, the assembled multi- 
tude pelted him and the smart Sadducees who stood around him 
with the citrons which had been supplied for a very different 
purpose, Alexander Janneus responded to the attack rather as 
king than as priest. He charged the people, and some six thousand 
of them were killed. He certainly could not have liked the Phari- 
sees, but he must have thought well of them, for when he found 
himself dying he desired his wife to form a Government with 
them rather than with the Sadducees. 


Il. After the Death of Alexander Janneus 


Salome Alexandra took her husband’s advice. She was an 
earnest, strong-hearted woman herself, and keen enough to 
appreciate these qualities in the Pharisees. She turned to them at 
once and they rose to the occasion. They forgot past troubles and 
remembered only the needs of the kingdom. They proved wise 
counsellors and staunch friends to the widowed queen, and for 
the nine years in which Salome Alexandra lived to rule over 
Judea the country was prosperous and at peace. She had two 
sons. The elder, Hyrcanus I, who was rather an indolent sort of 
person, was made high priest. The younger, Aristobulus, who 
was of a much more energetic nature, busied himself in state 
affairs, and took an active interest in the army; and, differing 
from his mother and brother, he looked for his friends and his 
supporters among the Sadducees. 
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A NEW DYNASTY: 
ANTIPATER AND HEROD 
(67 B.C.E.-4 C.E.) 


1. Antipater the Idumean 


When the wise queen Salome Alexandra died (67 B.c.g.) the 
difference between the characters and the interests of her two sons 
resulted in open discord. A certain Antipater, the son of a 
governor of Idumea, found opportunity for his ambition in 
fanning the flame. He was a bold, crafty, unscrupulous man and 
wanted the throne for himself. He saw that it would be important 
not to make enemies of both brothers. To gain his object he must 
seem to espouse the cause of one or the other. Hyrcanus, the weak 
elder son of Alexander Janneus, was already installed in the 
priesthood. Antipater determined to support him in the double 
dignity. He shrewdly thought that it would be easier to hoodwink 
such a puppet as Hyrcanus than to make a tool of the younger 
brother. 


2. Rome Arbitrates 


So after the death of their mother the two brothers began 
fighting for the crown. The Pharisees were mostly on the side of 
Hyrcanus, and the Sadducees, of the more attractive Aristo- 
bulus. In an evil hour Aristobulus asked Pompey, the great 
Roman consul, to arbitrate in the matter. The victorious Roman 
general determined to settle the dispute in his own fashion. He 
marched against Jerusalem, reduced it after a three months’ siege 
(63 B.C.E.), proclaimed Aristobulus a rebel, and confirmed Hyr- 
canus in the priesthood, but with much less territory and with 
the lower title of ethnarch instead of king. So ended the inde- 
pendence of the Maccabean kingdom. It was a strong measure 
on the part of Pompey. Still, it was strictly political and not 
religious warfare, and in that sense to be honourably distinguished 
from the tactics of Antiochus Epiphanes. Pompey made war on 
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the Jews, not on Judaism. Though the Temple was in his power, 
he left its altars undesecrated and its treasures untouched. 


3. Antipater’s Plans 


It turned out a fortunate arbitration for Antipater, who had 
supported Hyrcanus. He recognised the power of Rome, and 
determined at all costs to keep friends with the Roman Govern- 
ment. Little by little he gained his object, and saw his own house 
rise and the house of the Hasmoneans fall. He got his two sons, 
Herod and Phasael, appointed to the governorships of Jerusalem 
and Galilee. Later on, he arranged a marriage between his son 
Herod and a beautiful girl called Mariamne, the great-grand- 
daughter of Alexander Janneus. This alliance, he thought, made 
another firm rivet in the family chain he was forging. If he had 
only known, that seemingly strong link was fated to be the first 
to snap. 


4. The Fall of the Hasmonean House 


Aristobulus and his two sons were taken to Rome as prisoners 
by Pompey (61 B.c.£.). They escaped and were recaptured, and 
escaped and revolted again. Then Aristobulus died, and in the 
same year (49) the elder son, Alexander, was beheaded by com- 
mand of Pompey. Antigonus, the younger son, remained a thorn 
in the flesh to both Rome and his uncle Hyrcanus for some years 
more. The times were stormy and exceedingly confused. The 
patriot of today was adjudged the brigand tomorrow owing to the 
constant turns of the wheel of fortune. In Rome as in Judea there 
was continuous civil war and continual change. But successive 
Roman rulers, while they left the weak and incompetent Hyrcanus 
with the high priesthood and nominal sovereignty, favoured Anti- 
pater and his son Herod, in whose strong hands they believed 
that portion of Rome’s eastern frontier to be safe. Pompey, Julius 
Caesar, and Mark Antony all in turn favoured them. Antipater 
was made procurator of Judea and doubtless added thereby to 
the already considerable wealth of his house. But he was poisoned 
by a friend of Hyrcanus in 43. So the last of the Hasmonean men, 
the worthless but ambitious Antigonus, thought that an appro- 
priate moment had arrived for him to try again for the high 
priesthood and the throne. Admiration for the Maccabees cannot 
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bring us to respect their last representative. Having got possession 
of Jerusalem and of his elderly uncle Hyrcanus, he cut off the 
unhappy high priest’s ears, for a mutilated man could not hold 
the office. But he did not long enjoy the fruits of his ambition. 
He lacked the skill of either Mark Antony or Herod. In 37 the 
former entered Jerusalem, put him to death, and made the latter 
King of Judea. 


5. How Herod Strengthened his Position 

There remained one adolescent male Hasmonean, the nephew 
of Antigonus and brother of Herod’s queen Mariamne. This 
young Aristobulus was extremely good-looking, but had no time 
to show whether he had other merits. Herod thought that he 
might indulge his wife and please his mother-in-law, and perhaps 
conciliate the people, by letting this young Hasmonean wear the 
high priest’s robes. So Aristobulus was installed in the office, and 
the people, who never quite forgot that Herod was an Idumean 
and a usurper, were more pleased at Aristobulus’s installation 
than the King had reckoned on or thought safe. In the same year 
(35) Aristobulus was drowned, accidentally it was said, but those 
who knew held the King accountable for the ‘ accident’ and 
called it murder. The mother’s suspicions of Herod were so 
strong, and her desire for revenge so great, that she sent secret 
appeals to Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, to urge her lover, Mark 
Antony, to interfere. Herod was forthwith summoned into the 
presence of Antony, who was in the north of Syria at that time, 
and commanded to explain his conduct. He explained so well 
that Antony not only did not doubt, but was delighted with him, 
and Herod came back to his capital triumphant. But Antony’s 
days were numbered. In 31 B.c.£. he was crushed by Octavian 
(later the Emperor Augustus) at Actium. Herod had been an 
intimate friend and supporter of Antony, and was doubtful how 
Octavian would receive him. The friends of a hated and defeated 
rival are rarely welcome to a conqueror. But Herod was no 
ordinary or subservient flatterer. He went boldly to Octavian, 
boasted of his friendship for Antony, told him in detail of all his 
many acts of generosity and his wise counsels from which Antony 
had benefited, and then concluded by saying: * What I ask of 
you is to consider not whose friend, but what a good friend, I 
was!’ It was true. Herod never forgot his friends, and was exceed- 
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ingly generous to them. Octavian accepted Herod’s support, and 
when he became emperor was lavish in his gifts. From this first 
meeting Herod went away with his territories considerably 
enlarged and with his title of king confirmed. 


6. Herod as King 


Though Herod’s territories had been considerably increased by 
successive gifts, it is still a mystery how he came to be one of the 
wealthiest men in the Roman world. It has been suggested that 
from his mother he had inherited a large share of the profits in 
the trade in spices, silks, and other Oriental articles which passed 
through the Nabatean trade routes to the Mediterranean. For 
Herod’s mother had been daughter of one of the great merchants 
of Petra, the capital of the Nabatean Arabs. In any case he does 
not seem to have come by it dishonestly or from laying intolerable 
burdens on his subjects. He was so much hated that we should 
have heard of it, had his wealth come from such sources ; whereas 
in fact we know that he twice reduced taxes because of bad 
harvests, and on one other occasion he showed both his genius 
as an organiser and his generosity at great cost to himself. There 
had been a total failure of harvest in 25 B.c.E. not only in 
Palestine but also in Syria. The people were starving, the live- 
stock had all been killed, seed corn had been eaten for food, and 
so a second year of prostration threatened to follow the first. 
Herod stripped his palaces of their ornaments, melted down all 
his gold and silver plate, and at his own cost fed the whole 
nation, even having loaves baked for those too ill or weak to be 
helped by an issue of corn. The corn he got from Egypt, where 
the Roman governor was a friend of his. He fed much of Syria 
also, and gave the Syrian farmers seed corn first, for their richer 
soil would more quickly produce a good harvest; but he pro- 
vided seed corn for all his own subjects also. 

Herod gave his people nearly three decades of such peace and 
order as they had not known for more than a century. He pro- 
tected their frontiers against the desert with a chain of castles, 
and their frontiers against other Roman provinces by his policy 
of making friends everywhere in the Roman world. Even Jews 
scattered abroad benefited from his eminence and his constant 
friendships with the rulers of Rome. At home he indulged in vast 
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expenditure for building which prevented unemployment. He 
built himself palaces both in Jerusalem and elsewhere, and he 
equipped Jerusalem (though not within its walls) with all the 
apparatus of costly amusement fitting to a Greek city. South and 
west of the walls he constructed a theatre, a gymnasium, and a 
hippodrome. But with such buildings he could not expect to win 
the favour of his Jewish subjects. He therefore undertook, as his 
vastest and most costly work, to rebuild the Temple in gold and 
marble. He immensely enlarged the platform on which the Temple 
stood, surrounded it with marble porticoes, and the Temple itself, 
in the middle of the platform, was re-erected on a lavish scale. 


7. Herod and his Family 


In spite of all his brilliance, and the charm with which he won 
over the leaders of Rome, Herod’s own family life was a tragedy 
and a scandal, largely through his own fault. He allowed himself 
to be deceived by two evil women, his sister Salome and 
Alexandra, mother of his wife. These two mischief-makers by 
their lies and insinuations brought about the deaths of many of 
their own relatives. For Herod was passionately jealous. There is 
no doubt that he loved his first wife Mariamne. But his jealousy 
was such that, going on a dangerous embassy to Rome, he made 
arrangements for her death should he not return alive from his 
mission. The proposed executioner told Mariamne, who did not 
appreciate the compliment. Though there was no evidence that it 
was true, his detestable sister then made insinuations against her 
chastity, and Herod ordered her instant execution. Naturally he 
repented, but a moment too late. Mariamne was dead, and Herod 
nearly went insane with grief. He killed his two sons by Mariamne 
in a similar fit of unjustified jealousy, believing falsely that they 
were plotting against him, so that there was some excuse for the 
bad pun of Augustus that he would rather be Herod’s pig (huos) 
than his son (huios). For the last ten years of his life he was 
scarcely responsible for his actions. For he was dying miserably 
of arterial sclerosis. His last act of insanity was to arrest a number 
of prominent citizens of Jerusalem, with orders that as soon as 
the breath had left his body they should be killed. For, he said, he 
desired that the time of his death should be a time of mourning— 
even if not for himself. History has not passed a kindly verdict 
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on Herod, for all his brilliance. His ruthless jealousy and his 
indifference to others deprive him of the right to the title some- 
times given him of ‘the Great.’ For he did not win in his more 
than thirty years of rule the affection of his subjects or the respect 
of the leaders of his people. 


8. Hillel 


There is never a cloud without a silver lining. Whilst Herod the 
Idumean raged in the palace, Hillel, ‘the greatest of the Rabbis,’ 
taught in the rabbinic academies. He was one of the first, and 
certainly the most famous, of the presidents of the Sanhedrin to 
whom the title of Nasi came to be given. He was born in Babylon, 
but when quite young came to Jerusalem, to study Torah under its 
famous masters. He was very poor, and had some difficulty in get- 
ting admittance to a certain academy. When he grew up and became 
teacher instead of student, he was always ready to listen and to 
help, and as painstaking and sweet-tempered as he was wise. ‘As 
patient as Hillel’ and ‘as modest as Hillel’ came to be used as 
proverbial standards. One day there came a knock at his door. A 
heathen lad stood there, laughing and defiant. ‘Teach me the 
law,’ he cried, ‘in the time in which I can stand on one leg.’ He 
meant to mock at the rabbis and at the Torah they taught, and he 
had already been driven away from the door of Shammai, another 
famous rabbi. Shammai took impertinence as a personal affront, 
Hillel looked on it rather as a sign of disease or deficiency. ‘A 
sensible and well-bred man will not offend me, and no other can.’ 
That was the spirit in which Hillel received the rude jester. 
‘Certainly,’ we may imagine him saying to the lad in his dignified 
way, ‘it is rather a short time for a lesson, and possibly standing 
before me in the usual attitude would be more comfortable for 
you. But I can teach you what you want to know whilst you stand 
on one leg. “Do not unto another what you would not that 
another should do unto you.” That is the whole of the law; the 
rest is commentary.’ Often Hillel would robe his wisdom in wit, 
as is somewhat a Jewish trait. ‘I must hurry home to a guest I 
have been rather neglecting of late,” he said one day as he finished 
his lecture at the academy, ‘a guest who is here today and gone 
tomorrow.’ Some of his disciples wondered, but some were quick 
enough to divine their master’s meaning. Hillel meant his soul, 
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the guest who has his ‘lordly dwelling-place’ in the body, but 
often has very little given beyond the lodging. 

A great many of Hillel’s sayings have been preserved. Here are 
two aids against conceit and hasty judgment: ‘Do not believe in 
thyself till the day of thy death,’ and ‘ Do not judge thy neighbour 
until thou hast stood in his place.’ And Hillel had another charm 
which perhaps, is not quite so universal as wit and wisdom among 
scholars, He was very particular as to personal appearance. ‘ They 
wash the statues,’ he used to say, ‘and cleanse and beautify the 
Temple. How much more attention ought we to give to the temple 
of the soul;’ His work, too, was as good as his talk. He plodded 
away at the traditional store-heap, and made some order and 
system out of the chaos. He set to work on the numerous injunc- 
tions, and made a beginning at their collection. He laid down 
certain rules—seven in number—for the interpretation of Torah. 
His labours were of great use to other workers in the same field 
later on. His own life, however, was the very best of all his 
lessons, 
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JUDEA BEFORE THE WAR 
WITH ROME (4-66) 


1. Herod’s Will 


So ill-brought-up a family as Herod’s naturally took to quarrel- 
ling about his property after his death. His will left much wealth 
to Rome, and divided his dominions. The crown, with Jerusalem 
and the greater part of the kingdom, was bequeathed to a son 
named Archelaus; another son, Herod Antipas, was to have 
Galilee and Perea; and to a third son, Philip, was given the 
northern provinces. But as Herod himself was only a tributary 
king, the whole will had to receive the approval of Rome before 
it could be carried into effect. The Emperor Augustus did not 
decide quickly, and meanwhile the people indulged in endless 
rioting. Beside the regular rivals named in the will, impostors and 
pretenders to the crown arose, and each behaved as if might were 
right. Of all the deputations which waited on him, the Emperor 
Augustus must have inclined to receive most favourably the one 
which brought to him a humble petition to abolish altogether 
kingly rule in Judea. At last the Roman Emperor gave his 
decision, and in all important points Herod’s will was confirmed. 


2. Judea Becomes a Roman Province 


Under the title of ethnarch instead of king, Archelaus ruled 
Judea and Samaria for nine years. He imitated in a weak sort 
of way the vices of his father, and in the year 6 c.E. he was 
deposed and banished to Gaul. His dominions were declared 
forfeit to Rome, and Roman governors of Judea were appointed 
and given their headquarters in Caesarea. These procurators, as 
they were called, were subject to the Syrian proconsuls, and these, 
in their turn, to the supreme power of Rome. Each procurator, 
during his term of office, was given the right of nominating all 
Jewish officials, including even the high priest. The procurators 
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followed each other in rapid succession. Their oppressions had a 
terrible sameness, and the many revolts and riots caused by their 
extortions differed but little in character. 


3. Agitation for the Messiah 


In every direction Rome was tightening her iron grasp, and 
each new tax and fresh restriction was an occasion for revolt. The 
impatient people were longing for a leader, for another Judas 
Maccabeus to raise the standard and ‘ break their bonds asunder.’ 
And if such a hero had arisen he would assuredly have been 
hailed by the Jews as Messiah, the anointed of the Lord. For 
there had been a lot of curious writing and speculation, called 
‘apocalyptic’ (which means ‘things hidden,’ because these 
writings proposed to describe visions hidden from the common 
eye), or ‘eschatology ’’ (which means ‘ the things concerning the 
end’ of the world). Most, but not all, of such writing expected 
that a Messiah as the viceregent of God would be the main actor. 
Inspired by these speculations, restlessness and rioting prevailed 
throughout the whole of the country, and nowhere more strongly 
than in the North. On Herod’s death a certain Judas of Galilee 
headed a frantic outburst of passionate patriotism. It was for a 
while successful. Led by him, the Galileans revolted and the 
Romans retreated. But his followers, who came to be known as 
the Zealots, had not time to turn their leader into a Messiah before 
he was crucified by the Romans as a rebel. The fate of Judas was 
shared by others whose rebellion was equally unsuccessful. 


4. Jesus of Nazareth 


A man of a different stamp who appeared in Galilee about 
30 c.E. was Jesus of Nazareth. After his death those Jews who 
believed in him proclaimed him as Messiah, but he did not make 
the claim for himself publicly in his life-time. As the Greek word 
for Messiah is ‘ Christos,’ they became known as the Christians. 
He spent his time preaching in the towns and villages, especially 
in the North, and healing the sick, He was a carpenter from 
Nazareth, a village in Central Galilee, and his career as a 
preacher lasted at most three years. Two points in his conduct 
distinguished him from other teachers of Torah. No doubt in the 
beginning they had gone to the people as a whole; but, as we 
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saw already, their successors, who had come to be known as 
Pharisees, had begun to make distinctions. They had no dealings 
with those who were not careful to observe all the details of the 
laws in the Pentateuch. They did this because the Jews were 
living a dangerous life, surrounded all the time by heathens with 
whom they could not help having some kind of business relation- 
ship. They felt that one concession would quickly lead to another, 
and so to the destruction of their whole position. Jesus chose 
those with whom the Pharisees would have no dealings to be his 
friends and to talk to. He made a companion of one who actually 
collected the taxes for the Romans—the most hated occupation 
in the country, for such tax-collectors usually made themselves 
very rich while they impoverished the nation. When he spoke, he 
did, indeed, say that nothing of Torah should pass away, but he 
did not attempt to make his followers observe the distinctions 
and separations which the Pharisees were teaching. He showed 
by his words and his actions that he considered these things of 
secondary importance. This brought him into conflict with them, 
and they were increasingly perturbed by his popularity. A typical 
case, showing the two attitudes, occurred when one Sabbath Jesus 
saw a man with a ‘ withered hand’ in the synagogue. Saying that 
‘the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath,’ Jesus 
wished immediately to use his healing powers to cure the man. 
The Pharisees would agree that the Sabbath was made for men 
—indeed, such a saying is found in their writings—but they con- 
sidered that the rules of the Sabbath should be broken only to 
save life. But the man was in no danger of death ; he could have 
waited until the following day, and so could Jesus. There was no 
occasion to break the Sabbath. Jesus, by ignoring the normal 
rules, showed himself indifferent to, or unaware of, the danger 
of the surrounding heathen world. Disagreements about the 
Sabbath, and all that was involved in it (for observance of the 
Sabbath was central to Judaism), estranged Jesus from the 
religious leaders of his day. 


5. Jesus’ Condemnation 


In the rest of the story the actors are not Pharisees but the high 
priests and their followers. One Passover, Jesus, whose preaching 
had attracted a considerable following, allowed the crowds to 
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make his entry into Jerusalem into something of a triumphal 
procession. He attracted further attention by attacking the money- 
changers and others who followed their profession in a public 
part of the Temple area. This at once roused the Temple authori- 
ties, who were determined to see that no disturbance occurred to 
attract unfavourable Roman attention during the dangerous days 
of Passover when tens of thousands of Jews thronged Jerusalem. 
The quickest way was to seize the leader and hand him over to 
the procurator, Pontius Pilate, on a capital charge, and this they 
did. Pilate was not a man to worry about the death of one more 
or one less of his turbulent subjects. Jesus of Nazareth was 
crucified by him on the day before Passover. To the Jews the 
incident seemed closed, but his followers were convinced that he 
had risen from the dead and would return to judge the world and 
bring in the Messianic Kingdom. The Christian Church came into 
being through the preaching of this ‘gospel’ that those who 
believed in Jesus would be saved in that judgment. 


6. The Philosopher Philo 


Egypt had at this time a great number of Jewish inhabitants, 
perhaps a million altogether. They were artisans and merchants 
for the most part, but there was a goodly sprinkling too of 
soldiers and of scholars. By far the greatest of these was a man 
called Philo, who was born just about the same time as Jesus of 
Nazareth. We know almost nothing of his life, and his writings 
have been preserved for us not by Jews, but by the Christian 
Church. We have a very large volume of these writings, mostly 
in the form of sermons on some passage of Scripture. Doubtless 
they were unpopular, or unwanted, in Jerusalem because his 
language was Greek. But also he dealt with problems with which 
the Pharisees in Judea and elsewhere were not troubled, the 
problems posed by Greek philosophy. And that is the importance 
of Philo. For on one side were people like the Pharisees who based 
everything on the revelation of God, and on the other were the 
philosophers who based it on human reason. Philo accepted 
reason as a basis of knowledge, but he said that the same was 
true of revelation, for God had made the world in such a way 
that the two were consistent with each other and supplemented 
each other. In doing this he laid the foundations of religious 
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philosophy for Christians and for Muslims, before his own 
people, the Jews, made use of his system, which, as we shall see 
later, they ultimately did. 


7. Beginnings of the Christian Church 


In the first century c.z. Jews were spread through the ports and 
commercial cities of the Eastern Mediterranean. They were peace- 
ful and prosperous, and their noble religious ideas and their clean 
family life attracted many Gentiles to them. Few of these actually 
became Jews, but the services of the synagogue were open to all, 
and many attended. In Judea itself the followers of Jesus of 
Nazareth were a small sect, one of the many which existed at 
that time. But when they began to preach in the communities 
outside Judea and offered men salvation in the name of their 
Messiah, whose teaching they proclaimed, they found many to. 
listen. For they promised salvation in the world to come, but did 
not ask for circumcision or obedience to what may have seemed 
a complicated ritual. When Paul, a Jew of Tarsus and a man of 
very powerful intellect and spirit, took the leadership among 
them, they began to spread rapidly. Unhappily Paul in his 
writings and sermons made many abusive references to Judaism ; 
and his followers, who were mostly Gentiles, repeated these and 
took them to cover the whole of Jewish religion. Quarrels became 
frequent and there was a good deal of violence. It was inevitable 
that the Jewish communities should reject such doctrines, But 
Christians were slow to leave the protection which membership 
of the synagogue afforded them—for Jews were allowed exemp- 
tion from all worship of the gods of Rome—and the two religions 
did not become quite separate till after the end of the first 
century C.E. 


8. Reign of Herod Agrippa 


In the year 36 the procurator Pontius Pilate was recalled, and 
there came about a restoration of the Herodian dynasty, which 
lasted for seven years, When Mariamne’s sons Alexander and 
Aristobulus had been put to death, the widow of the latter had 
fled with her little boy to Rome, and the Emperor Tiberius’ 
sister-in-law, who was also a widow, had formed a strong friend- 
ship for her. The Emperor had a young son called Drusus, of 
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about the same age as Herod Agrippa, and the two boys were 
constantly together at Court. When Drusus died an intimacy 
sprang up between the pleasant young Jewish prince and Caligula, 
the Emperor’s grand-nephew and probable heir. Perhaps Tiberius 
was jealous of his heir, and grudged him his friends ; at any rate, 
Herod Agrippa, who had been a Court favourite, became a Court 
prisoner, and iron chains took the place of golden ones. In the 
year 37 Caligula became emperor, and one of his first acts was 
to take his friend Agrippa out of prison and to find a throne for 
him. His uncle Philip had just died and his possessions were 
given to Herod Agrippa, and presently the dominions of Herod 
Antipas were added, and the title of king conceded. The Roman 
governors were withdrawn, and a Herod once more reigned over 
Judea. Herod Agrippa was a good Jew and a good king. He 
‘strengthened the foundations’ in a double sense. He built a 
third wall round Jerusalem, and he began to build up in his people 
a sense of comradeship and of self-restraint which would have 
been to them as a triple line of defence against their enemies. But 
he had so little time. He died in 44, only seven years after his 
accession. 
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THE WAR WITH ROME (66-73) 


1. Agrippa II and the Roman Governors 


Herod Agrippa’s son was only seventeen years old at the time 
of his father’s death. Although the Emperor Claudius left the 
young Herod Agrippa in nominal possession of his dominions 
and his title, and was personally on pleasant terms with him, yet 
Roman governors of Judea were again put in commission. This 
Roman governorship was like an open wound to the Jews. The 
very presence of foreign rulers, alien in faith, language, and stock, 
kept up a constant irritation. Under Roman governors who were 
often neither wise nor humane nor honest, riots grew into rebellion, 
and rebellion into organised revolt. In 66 the Roman garrison at 
Jerusalem was overpowered and put to death by the Jews, and 
the Roman governor, Cestius Gallus, had to appeal to the prefect 
of Syria for assistance. 


2. Vespasian Sent to Judea 


The war had begun in earnest. The Emperor Nero could not 
understand a repulse to the Roman arms from this small corner 
of the world; and he sent the famous general Vespasian and his 
son Titus with orders to quell it at once. From a distance it did 
not seem a difficult order—the skilled cohorts of Rome, with 
obedient Syria for their base of operations, against that handful 
of undisciplined desperadoes. But it took four years to do—four 
long, dreadful years of terribly unequal struggle. Rome found 
these Jews no ordinary rebels, and the invasion of Judea was no 
‘walk over’ to the conquerors of the world. The Romans 
encountered a people with a history and a faith, fighting valiantly 
for both, and found them very hard to conquer. 


3. Preparations for Defence 


The Jews saw at once that pitched battles in the open would 
be a mistake. Their best chance lay in defending the fortified 
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cities, and in endeavouring to wear out by resistance the patience 
of the invader. Judea and Galilee are good countries for guerilla 
fighting. There was no trouble to find commanders. There were 
volunteers in plenty for the post of officers, more in proportion 
perhaps than for that of privates. But supplies and troops were 
both forthcoming, and north, south, east, and west the country 
roused itself for the effort to gain its freedom. 


4. Josephus 

Galilee was put in command of a man named Josephus, a 
descendant of the Hasmoneans, who lived to earn for himself a 
better reputation as a chronicler of his country than as a soldier 
in its service. At this time (66) he was about thirty years old, 
clever and capable, and well inclined to play the part of his 
famous ancestor and lead his followers to victory, if victory was 
to be won. It all lay in the ‘ if,’ for Josephus was a very different 
sort of man from Judas Maccabeus. If Judas had been defeated 
by the Syrians he would have died fighting ; he would never have 
surrendered. Josephus had no thought of cutting off all possibility 
of retreat in that fashion. He would fight for Judea, but in his 
most enthusiastic moments Josephus was never unmindful of his 
own interests. He organised his troops, and defended in person a 
fine fortress built on a rock at Jotapata. This citadel he held for 
forty-seven days against Vespasian, and his soldiers supported 
him gallantly. The Romans were more than once repulsed, and 
presently they set up a strict blockade, intending to starve 
the garrison into surrender. The Jews liked fighting better than 
starving, but surrender was out of the question. The famine- 
stricken garrison fought like heroes—again and again the Romans 
were driven back. At last ‘the battle was to the strong,’ and 
Jotapata fell. The Romans entered the fortress, and found none 
to receive them save the dead and the dying. Josephus, and just 
a few like him, had made good their escape to a neighbouring 
cavern. There after some rather cowardly and contemptible 
actions, and after all but two had killed themselves, he 
surrendered. Josephus accompanied the waiting envoys to Rome, 
and was received by Vespasian with every mark of respect. The 
fact of the surrender was slurred over ; Josephus called himself a 
prophet instead of a renegade, and claimed to be fulfilling 
events which he had all along foreseen. Vespasian smiled quietly 
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at these pretensions. He had gained what he wanted, the co-opera- 
tion of Josephus, and the qualms of the man’s crooked conscience 
were no concern of his. For the rest of his life Josephus confined 
himself to authorship, for which he was better fitted. His many 
books are an invaluable, if not always reliable, historical record 
of the Jews. 


5. Defence of the Provinces 


The story of the siege of Jotapata repeated itself throughout 
the country. Vespasian and his son Titus pushed northwards in 
a miserable sort of triumphal progress. The beautiful Lake of 
Tiberias flushed red as they passed, not in the sunset, but in 
blood ; and gates were opened, not in welcome, but in response 
to battering-rams. There was a brief lull when the army made 
Vespasian emperor and he had to go to Rome, but in 69 he 
thought it quite time, for his own credit’s sake, that the furious 
little dependency should be completely crushed. Titus was 
ordered to advance against Jerusalem, the Emperor judging that 
when the capital should be in the hands of the enemy, the sullen, 
dogged resistance of the provinces would cease. 
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THE CAPTURE AND DESTRUCTION 
OF JERUSALEM (70) 


1. Affairs in Jerusalem 


The capital was not ready for the foe. It was showing itself 
stronger in defiance than in defence, and wasting time, energy, and 
supplies in miserable internal strife, There existed a war party 
and a peace party in Jerusalem, and each split up into various 
factions, finding some separate form of expression. The war party 
was the most numerous and the most noisy. Every one was eager 
to fight, but every one had his own opinion as to the best manner 
of fighting. The Zealots who had fought under Judas the Galilean 
(in the year 4) had grown fiercer since his time. Those who had 
cried that they would obey only the Law of God protested now 
that they would not obey the law of Rome, which was a different 
position to take up. In effect, it practically came to mean being 
a law unto themselves and rejecting all recognised authority. The 
other extreme section of the people, the most timid, would have 
had peace at any price. They cowered at the very name of Rome, 
and losing their trust in the ‘ strong Hand and outstretched Arm ” 
grew fearful and superstitious. Bands of the most lawless of the 
Zealots, under the well-earned name of Sicarii, or ‘ assassins,’ 
patrolled the streets, while the poor souls who saw visions slunk 
in the shadows. The ‘ terror by night’ had come upon the doomed 
city, the ‘ arrow that flieth by day’ was nearing its walls. 


2. The War Party and the Peace Party 


At the beginning of his career Josephus had had a rival in a 
certain John, who was subsequently appointed to the command 
of Gischala. John conducted the defence of that place ably 
enough, but was at last compelled to capitulate. He accepted the 
Roman terms and then, by flight, evaded them. A delay in 
admitting the enemy into Gischala had been asked and granted, 
and John had taken advantage of this delay to make off with all 
his armed followers. When the Romans marched into the city, 
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there were only women and children to be led away captive. John 
reached Jerusalem safely, and was received as a warrior and a 
patriot, come to lay his arms at the service of the distracted city. 
Circumstances, rather than his merits, ensured him a welcome. 
The true story of the fall of Jotapata had only just reached the 
capital. News travelled slowly in those days, and the people had 
supposed Josephus to have died fighting at Jotapata at the head 
of his men, and had mourned him sincerely as a hero and a 
martyr. In their rage when they learned the truth John of Gischala 
found his chance. He joined in the outcry against the unpatriotic 
Josephus, who had once been preferred to him. ‘These be thy 
gods, O Israel!’ he cried, and the impulsive populace, remember- 
ing only that the man had been a rival of the hated Josephus, 
and had been passed over for him, were eager now to make 
amends. They took John of Gischala for a leader on his own 
evidence, and they were not calm enough to hear the false ring 
under his brave words. It was a terrible time. The Zealots had 
called on the Idumeans to help in the defence, and their presence 
in the city added another element of discord. Party was pitted 
against party, house was divided against house; even members 
of the same family took different sides, and hands and weapons 
that were sorely needed against Rome were turned with fierce 
anger and suspicion against fellow-Jews. The more moderate of 
the people had come by this time sadly to see that no possible 
heroism could avert the Roman conquest, that the defence of 
Jerusalem was at best the most desperate of chances, and that 
under such men as led the war party the struggle must be hope- 
less, This minority believed that a timely yielding might soften the 
severity of the foe, and preserve to them their religion even at the 
cost of their country. The truer patriots counselled conciliation, 
and at the head of these was the good old high priest, Ananias. 
But his gentle advice was shouted down, and his supporters were 
accused of sympathy with Rome and hooted at as traitors. Ana- 
nias himself met with a violent death at the hands of the Zealots. 


3. The Siege 


It was a strong and beautiful city on which Titus looked as he 
slowly rode round the walls to reconnoitre. In those days it was 
fortified by three enormous walls, and the Temple, in all its glory, 
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stood within the innermost. To the Jews it seemed impossible 
that even the first and outermost of these protecting walls should 
be taken. Begun by Herod Agrippa, and formed of great blocks 
of hewn stone, the wall stood 45 feet high and 17 broad, and 
many battlemented towers were built up in it at intervals. But 
battering-rams thundered night and day, and the first wall fell 
after a desperate defence, and then the second, and at last only 
the third and innermost was left to guard the Temple. 


4. A Mediator Sent : Terms Proposed 


Titus, throughout the war, was consistently disinclined for 
unnecessary slaughter. When the first wall was taken he hinted at 
capitulation, and offered to distinguish between the people and 
the garrison in his punishments. He reviewed his troops in full 
view of the famine-threatened city in the hope of inducing its 
defenders to surrender, and he sent back mutilated prisoners of 
war to arouse a wholesome dread of his severity. It was all in 
vain; all idea of compromise was scouted, and when a breach 
was made in the second wall the defenders lined it with their 
living bodies, and for three dreadful days actually barred the 
conqueror’s progress. But this wall, too, was taken, and then 
Titus, at his wits’ end, sent Josephus as an envoy to see if it were 
possible to come to any terms, short of slaughter, with his 
countrymen. The case was desperate; Romans were without the 
city, and rioters within. ‘In hunger, in thirst, in nakedness, in 
want of all things,’ they were enduring ‘the siege and straitness 
of their enemy.’ And now came a messenger to them with pro- 
posals of peace. Josephus—he is the historian of it all—gives us 
an account of this interview with curious frankness. He retails 
his own eloquence at full length, and expresses his astonishment 
at the indignant refusal of any party of the people even to listen 
to it. Perhaps there was some mutual astonishment on the occa- 
sion. If Titus was sincere in wanting to come to terms, Josephus 
was certainly an oddly chosen ambassador. The sight of that 
fluent traitor, who had fallen so comfortably on his feet, must 
have been enough, in truth, to make the most peaceable citizen 
clutch at his sword. His mission, of course, failed. Josephus went 
back to his Roman patron, and his people went back to their 
impossible defence. 
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5. Destruction of the Temple 


As befitted a kingdom of priests, their Temple had become to 
the Jews, in literal truth, their stronghold and their tower of 
defence. If only they had worshipped within those “borders of 
precious stones’ with half the fervour that they fought there, the 
end might have been very different. On the 7th of Ab, 3830 of 
the Jewish era (corresponding to the year 70 c.E.), the Cloisters 
of the Temple were set on fire. All that day and all the next the 
flames smouldered, and the people, faint with hunger and sick 
with misery, looked on with dull eyes unregarding. Then again 
their mood changed, and on the morning of the 9th, with 
desperate, despairing effort, they rushed forth on the Roman 
swords. Titus had some touch of human feeling, some sympathy 
with that passion of defence. He would have spared the Jews 
their Temple, and have been content to plant the Roman eagle 
on its walls. It was saved that last degradation. On that same 
evening a detachment of Roman soldiers was told off to put out 
the smouldering cinders of the blackened cloisters. The pent-up 
people burst out once more in ineffectual fury. Once more they 
were driven back to the very door of the Temple, and a Roman 
soldier, in careless wrath, took up a burning brand and tossed it 
after the retreating crowd. It fell on some inflammable stuff in a 
porchway, and quickly the Temple itself was on fire. According 
to Josephus Titus rushed to the spot, and tried with hand and 
voice to stay the work of destruction. It was too late. The shadow 
of the sword was lifted in the light of the flames. Then that too 
faded and died out, and darkness closed in upon the Jews. 


6. Titus Completes his Conquest 


With the taking of the capital the war was practically at an end. 
Jerusalem was in the hands of the Romans, and Titus did not 
loiter over the rest of his work. What fire and sword had left 
standing was ordered to be destroyed, and the ruins of the city, 
its Temple, and its walls, were all made level with the ground. 
There were three fortresses which held out even after the fall of 
Jerusalem, and one of them, Masada by name, in a certain sense 
was never taken by the Romans. The garrison of this place was 
commanded by a descendant of Judas of Galilee, named Eleazar, 
When he found that the entry of the enemy was only a question 
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of hours, he called all his little world together, told them of the 
Roman way of dealing with prisoners of war, and bade them 
make their choice between surrender and self-inflicted death. 
Like the voice of one man came the answer of the nine hundred 
men who listened to him. ‘We will die by our own hands, we 
and our wives and our children; rather death than dishonour.’ 
Then they deliberately set fire to their poor dwellings and 
exchanged death wounds. Thus, guided by fires lit by dead hands, 
and stumbling over unresisting corpses, the Romans entered the 
silent city, and came into possession of the last Jewish strong- 
hold. Judea was parcelled out into lots; parts of the land were 
given to Roman soldiers, and parts were sold to the highest 
bidders. Many of the people were slaughtered outright; many 
were reserved to be killed in gladiatorial shows or in combat with 
wild beasts. Some were carried off into slavery, and some 
remained as slaves on the soil. Much of Judea had become a 
desert, and the Jews had lost the signs of their nationhood, the 
Temple and the high priest. 
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IX 


A PHOENIX FROM THE ASHES 
(70-150) 


I. The Jews in the Roman World 


Long before the destruction of Jerusalem the dispersion of the 
nation had begun, but now it was complete. There had been Jews 
in Alexandria from the time of the Ptolemies, and in Rome from 
the days of Pompey ; they were to be found at this date through- 
out the wide Roman dominions, especially the eastern half. There 
were Jews in Antioch, in Greece, in Italy, and on the north coast 
of Africa. But each and all of these dispersed and separated 
Jewish communities had hitherto turned in loyal thought to Jeru- 
salem, and a self-imposed tax from ‘ him that was near and from 
him that was far off’ had been regularly forwarded every year 
towards the support of the Temple. This very tax was now used 
as a means of oppression. Vespasian decreed that a like sum 
should henceforward be contributed by every adult Jew towards 
the support of the temple of Jupiter in Rome. 


2. Johanan ben Zakkai 


The fact that Jews were so widely dispersed was now very 
important, and has remained so until today. For if Jews suffered 
in one place, other Jews whose lot was more fortunate could 
help them. Thus it was possible to save the Jewish people so long 
as their religion was saved. For Judaism could be practised any- 
where and under different political conditions. Up to then Jeru- 
salem had been the uncontested national centre. It remained so 
in memory, but henceforth most Palestinian Jews lived in the 
North of the country, and for eighteen hundred years Jerusalem 
was never to have an important Jewish population or an 
important institution. Nevertheless there were other areas which 
had not been so desperately affected by the war. On the sea 
coast and in Galilee were many Jewish villages, and there were 
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A PHOENIX FROM THE ASHES 


many Jews in the Palestinian towns also, though these were 
largely Greek. 

At this time the leading rabbi was Johanan ben Zakkai, and 
it is said that one day the guard at a gate of Jerusalem were 
asked to permit a coffin to be carried from the doomed city, so 
that an important rabbi might be buried in his ancestral grave. 
But in the coffin was the living Johanan, who was then taken 
to Vespasian and received permission from him to gather together 
such scholars as he could find, and to establish an academy at 
Jabne (Jamnia), south of Jaffa. In Jabne they began to collect 
the interpretations which had been made of Torah, and the many 
stories, discussions, and illustrations which the rabbinic academies 
of the past had gathered. Of these the rabbis gradually made a 
foundation for Jewish survival stronger than the Temple itself. 


3. Contemporary Jews in the East 


The exiles in Babylonia had led a quiet life for centuries. The 
Parthian kings, like the Persian kings, were milder masters than 
the Romans. The scattered communities settled between the 
Tigris and Euphrates had gradually established schools and 
academies in the Babylonian country. Besides the heads of these 
academies there was a political head or chief whom the Eastern 
Jews invested with a good deal of general authority, and whom 
they called the Prince of the Captivity. 


4. Conquered Jews in the West 


The first few years after the fall of Jerusalem, by contrast with 
what had gone before, were not, strange as it may seem, an 
altogether unhappy time for the Jews. The Romans were stern 
masters, but not vindictive ones, and none of the private religious 
arrangements of the dispossessed people were interfered with. The 
slaves, in many cases, bought their liberty. The existence of the 
rabbinic academy with its dignified literary labourers kept up 
their sense of self-respect. Deep was the loyalty felt towards its 
president. He became in some sort an uncrowned king of this 
fallen people. They called him their Nasi, ‘prince’; and, without 
one inch of territory, this spiritual potentate grew to have a very 
wide and a very real dominion over the hearts and minds of his 
brethren. All the various communities of the Western world had 
one thing in common; they all acknowledged as supreme his 
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authority. He came to be called the patriarch, and his head- 
quarters were first at Jabne, then at Sepphoris, and afterwards at 
Tiberias. 


5. Policy of Hadrian 

Hadrian became emperor in 117, after his predecessor, Trajan, 
had waged a bitter war with Parthia, the successor of Persia. 
This war had roused Jewish smouldering resentment and, though 
there had been no open rebellion in Palestine, Jews elsewhere in 
the Empire rose in revolt. But Hadrian determined to anticipate 
trouble. He was astute enough to see that there was religion at the 
root of this dogged Jewish resistance; that the Jews had fought 
for their convictions as much as for their country. And, reasoning 
thus, he determined that he would pluck up this Jewish religion 
by the roots, and not be content to lop away at the branches 
as his predecessors had done. He would pass the ploughshare 
over Jerusalem, he would build a new city with a new name on 
its site, and where the Temple had stood he would erect a shrine 
to Jupiter. And he would change the name of the country from 
Judea to Palestine. He did all this, and yet he failed. The heathen 
Emperor did not know that Judaism was quite beyond the power 
of his legions. But he certainly did his best, according to his 
lights, to effect his object. 


6. The Jews in Revolt 


No Josephus has left a minute record of the last struggle 
between the Jews and Rome, and a great many details are 
altogether absent. We know generally that the Jewish resistance 
lasted three years, from 132 till 135; and that the leading Roman 
general, Julius Severus, had to be summoned from Britain before 
the Roman success could be assured. The Jews fought against 
Hadrian as fifty years before they had fought against Titus, with 
the obstinate courage of men who valued their own lives less than 
the life of the nation. They were led by one Simon Bar Koseba, 
whom, at the beginning of the revolt, they called in their enthu- 
siasm Barcochba, ‘son of a star’; and at the end, in their 
despair, Barcosba, ‘son of a lie.’ He fought and he died fighting. 
For a little while the forlorn hope of the people seemed possible 
of realisation, and Barcochba took possession of the ruins of 
Jerusalem. But he and his followers were dislodged from there, 
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and the last stand against the Roman enemy was made at a 
fortified place called Bethar, which fell on the same sad anniver- 
sary, the 9th of Ab, which was already so full of tragic memories 
for the Jews. 


7. Rabbi Akiba 


At the end of the war the Romans attached even more terrible 
penalties to the practice of Judaism. Even to be found teaching the 
Torah was to court death. There was a famous rabbi at that time 
called Akiba. He had risen from being a shepherd to being the 
greatest scholar of his day. When he was ninety years old, he had 
hailed Barcochba as a national saviour, but he would not allow 
his defeat to alter his way of life. He was found by the Romans 
with a group of disciples, teaching them as he had always been 
wont to do. Even under torture he did not lose his faith or his 
serenity. There is a Talmudic legend that he smiled at his execu- 
tioners, and that one of them tauntingly exclaimed to the old man 
slowly dying under their hands, ‘ Why, you look as if you rejoice!’ 
“And I do,’ came the unflinching answer, ‘ Every day of my life I 
have repeated the Shema. To-day, for the first time, I feel what it is 
to love the Lord my God with all my heart, and all my soul, and 
all my strength. How should I not rejoice?’ 


8. Hadrian’s Resolve Accomplished 


Akiba’s death was the last act in this war. Hadrian did what 
he had proposed to do. A ploughshare was passed over what had 
been Jerusalem, and the foundations of a new city were laid, and 
it was called Aelia Capitolina—Aelia in honour of the Emperor, 
Capitolina in honour of Jupiter. The Jews were massacred by 
thousands. Numbers were sold as slaves at the same price as 
horses at the annual fair held near Hebron. Judea was left practi- 
cally a desert. Only on the anniversary of the sacking of Jeru- 
salem might Jews come near and look upon what had been ‘the 
joy of the whole earth.’ The outcasts might come and lean 
against the bit of broken wall which was all that was left to 
them of all that had been theirs. They might weep and pray; 
but if they asked to wait and weep a little longer than the limited 
time by law permitted, then the Roman guard who watched could 
fix his own price for the privilege. He could make them ‘buy 
their tears.’ 
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THE BASIS OF SURVIVAL 
(70-500) 


1. Work of the Academies 


Though the second war with Rome was a disaster for the Jews, 
the attempt to suppress Judaism was a complete failure. The 
work of the rabbis was scarcely interrupted, especially as the 
main Palestinian centre of Jewish population at that time had 
become Galilee and not Judea. And, of course, the Jews of 
Babylon were not affected. The headquarters of the West was at 
Tiberias and of the East at Sura. The president of the Western 
academy was the patriarch, but in Babylon there was a political 
chief of the House of David, the exilarch, as well as a president of 
the rabbinical academy. But there was a great difference, both of 
social and of religious position, between the patriarch and the 
prince. The patriarch was president of the Sanhedrin, and 
generally distinguished by learning and knowledge of Torah; the 
prince was primarily a political vassal of the Persian or Parthian 
Court. 

In the academies the rabbis did not deliver lectures of which their 
students took more or less attentive notes. The instruction was 
carried on by means of discussion and debate. Question was met 
by counter-question, and answers were often wrapped up in a 
parable or an allegory. The widest digressions were encouraged. 
The mere mention of some historical personage who had lived 
somewhere would lead perhaps to a long debate on political geo- 
graphy; this might glide off into a description of the physical 
peculiarities of the place or the people named, and this again into 
an animated botanical or even physiological discourse. All sorts of 
subjects were mentioned—ethics, metaphysics, jurisprudence, and 
all the science that the period was capable of. Astronomy was one 
of the favourite subjects, and a certain famous scholar named 
Samuel, who died about the year 250, said, ‘The paths of the 
heavenly bodies are as clear to me as the streets of Nehardea.’ 
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2. The Rabbis 


If the method of instruction differed somewhat from our 
modern sort, no less different were the instructors. Many of the 
most eminent ‘ professors’ earned their living as tradesmen— 
tent-makers or shoemakers, or carpenters, or weavers, or bakers. 
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One of them, Rabbi Zadok, taught, ‘Use the Torah, not as a 
crown to shine with, nor as a spade to dig with.’ Their practice 
gave expression to their belief that labour is one form, and 
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perhaps not the least admirable form, of praise. They hated 
idleness, and they loved learning. They managed to give full 
employment to their heads and their hands, and they kept their 
hearts too in active and healthy condition, since the good of 
others rather than self-culture was the aim of their studies. They 
did not indulge in writing books, but they made good shoes, and 
good tents, and good loaves, and they turned out good and fairly 
educated young Jews by the score, 


3. Moral Influence of the Academies 


Dispersed as the Jews were among all people, these academies 
became a breakwater against the floods of barbarous ignorance 
which surged around. A guide for health, a code for justice, a 
theme for literature, a field for every branch of historic and 
scientific inquiry, was sought and found in the Bible. ‘Turn it, 
and turn it again,’ says the Mishnah, ‘for everything is in it.’ 
Torah was to the Jew a treasury of knowledge as well as a ‘tree 
of life.” The minor moralities, the everyday virtues of sobriety, 
of content, and of cheerfulness, the students must have learnt by 
example in the persons of their humble and hard-working teachers. 


4. The Academies Give Judaism its Definitive Shape 


“Moses commanded unto us a law.’ From the very first the 
‘Law’ had to be explained and applied. The unwritten record 
of the numberless instances in which it had been so explained 
and applied, from the time of Moses to that of Ezra, had become 
by this date an enormous traditional store. There had come to be 
a commentary and a precedent attaching to every phrase and 
almost to every word in the Pentateuch. The comments on the 
Law dated from its giving on Sinai. Take, as an instance, the 
command ‘Ye shall dwell in booths.’ It looks at first simple 
enough. But questions would soon arise. Did the ‘ ye’ mean men, 
women, and children? Did the ‘dwell’ include sleeping and 
eating ? Of what sort and material were the ‘booths’ to be? 
All such points were endless subjects for commentary, and were 
practically settled by custom. 


5. The Mishnah 


A resolve was gradually formed to make the oral Law into a 
written one, and to turn the traditions of previous centuries into 
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an authoritative code. In one sense it was a pity, for wise men, 
who obtained a knowledge of Torah with its traditional interpre- 
tation through viva voce instruction, were better able to get at its 
true spirit than those who had to rely on the dead letter of books. 
Once written down, misunderstandings might creep in. But few 
things are unmixed good or unmixed evil. Here it was certainly 
better to risk some drawbacks from making the oral Law into a 
written one than to face the grave chance of its being by degrees 
forgotten altogether. To Hillel, thirty years B.c.e., had first 
occurred the idea of collecting and sifting the enormous tradi- 
tional store; and, about the year 200, Judah the Prince, the 
seventh president of the Sanhedrin in succession from Hillel, 
seriously began the work of compilation. It was no light work. 
Rills from the ‘fount of living waters’ which first flowed at 
Sinai had run into two channels—Halakah, ‘rule’; and Haggada, 
“legend ’—the one an arguing and legal sort of commentary, the 
other a chatty and poetic and discursive one. Judah classified 
all this accumulation of Halakah and arranged it into some five 
hundred chapters. It became known as the Mishnah, and it con- 
tains nearly four thousand rules, under the six heads of Seeds, 
Festivals, Women, Civil and Criminal Law, Sacrificial Laws, and 
Laws of Cleanliness. 


6. The Talmud 


To this code, later on, was added the Gemara, which is a sort 
of complement and commentary to the Mishnah, and includes 
the store of Haggada. Mishnah and Gemara together form the 
Talmud. And as the Talmudic literature grew, which was a 
literature more or less intended for the learned, there grew up 
also a system of popular lectures and Biblical expositions and 
sermons for the people. These discourses were given in the syna- 
gogues and formed the basis of the Midrash. The language of 
the Talmud is partly rabbinical Hebrew, but mainly Aramaic. 
There are two Talmuds in existence, the Jerusalem Talmud and 
the Babylonian Talmud. The Babylonian one is the more perfect 
and authoritative, and was completed by a certain learned rabbi, 
Ashi, about the year 500. Long before that date the Palestine 
academies, one after the other, had had to be closed, and the 
Palestinian scholars had mostly emigrated to Babylon. 
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THE END “OF THE ROMAN EMPTRE 
(300-600) 


I. The Empire Becomes Christian 


During the first three hundred years of its existence the 
Christian Church endured bitter persecution from the Roman 
authorities. There were periods of peace, but in the main it took 
great courage to profess Christianity when challenged by a 
Roman official, and the roll of martyrs, both men and women, 
was a long one. Nevertheless the Church grew until about one- 
tenth of the Empire’s population professed Christianity. This was 
too big a minority to crush, and at the beginning of the fourth 
century of the common era the Emperor Constantine decided to 
make peace with the Church, and all official persecution came 
to an end. On his deathbed he himself accepted Christian baptism. 


2. The Church Begins to Persecute 


Unhappily the Church used its new freedom to attack those 
whom she regarded as her enemies. Those Christians who had 
the ear of the Emperor persecuted Christians who disagreed with 
them in doctrine, and all united to make life difficult for Jews. 
Since the year 212 c.k. all Jews within the Empire had been full 
citizens, but Christian legislation gradually destroyed this 
equality. First it became an offence to convert a member of 
another religion to Judaism. Then Jews lost their immunity from 
the burdens of public office which they had enjoyed since the 
days of Julius Caesar. The change was perhaps logical, for they 
had been excused because public office had involved the worship 
of heathen gods; this was no longer the case, but it was used 
as a stick in the hands of their enemies wherewith to beat them. 
Then it became unlawful for them to possess a non-Jewish slave, 
or to marry someone who was not a Jew. And all the time the 
preachers had full freedom to abuse Jews from their pulpits and 
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to stir up the mob against the Jewish communities. Then the laws 
began to attack the actual practices of Judaism. Their rights of 
excommunicating an offending Jew were limited; their marriage 
laws were revised; even their synagogue worship was interfered 
with; and at the end of the fourth century the patriarch was 
deprived of the support which he had previously enjoyed from 
Jewish communities throughout the world. Gradually life was 
made intolerable for Jews within the Empire, and many moved 
eastwards into Mesopotamia, where conditions were better, 


3. Closing of the Academies of Palestine 

In early centuries the Christians had not been particularly 
interested in their “holy places,’ and the Christian population of 
Palestine was small. But with Constantine the Holy Land became 
a focus of Christian pilgrimage, especially the three centres of 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem (where Jesus was said to have been born), 
and Nazareth. It also became a land where Christians liked to 
settle, either in communities or alone, so that it became full of 
monasteries and hermitages. The monks and hermits proved very 
unpleasant and ill-disciplined neighbours to the Jews, and there 
were many cases where synagogues were burned by fanatical 
mobs and the Jews themselves were ill-treated. Not unnaturally, 
in Palestine also Jews left their homes and joined their brethren 
in Mesopotamia, or made new settlements on the shores of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. The academies of Palestine were gradually 
closed, and the power of the patriarch, with his followers so 
thinned, naturally declined. It was one of the last, Hillel I, 
who fixed the permanent Jewish calendar which is still in force. 
Before his time each president of the Sanhedrin had, month by 
month, fixed the date of the new moon by observation, and had 
settled at the beginning of each year, by calculation, what the 
character of the year was to be, whether a leap year or an 
ordinary year. In 415 c.z. the Romans abolished the office of 
patriarch, and in 420 its last holder, Gamaliel, died. 


4. The Empire Splits 

Theodosius, who died in 395, was the last emperor who held 
undivided sway over the vast dominions of Rome. After his 
death they were split up into two great states, styled the Empire 
of the East and the Empire of the West. The Northern bar- 
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barians found their opportunity in this division, and in 410 and 
again in 455 great hordes of Goths and Vandals swooped down 
on beautiful, bebased Rome, and plundered it. Within a century 
of the death of Theodosius the Roman Empire of the West had 
ceased to exist. The emperors of the Eastern division—the Byzan- 
tine emperors, as they were called—fixed their Court at Con- 
stantinople (Byzantium), and kept up their title and much of 
their power for over a thousand years—till 1453, in fact, when 
Constantinople was taken by the Turks under Mahomed II. In the 
West Goths and Vandals, Lombards and Franks, established 
kingdoms on the ruins of the great Roman state. From the latter 
half of the fourth century to the end of the fifth there was general 
storm and upheaval throughout that area, in almost every part 
of which Jews were to be found. 


5. The Dark Ages in the West 


In the East the Empire maintained some sort of order, but the 
life of its Jewish subjects became no easier. In the West there was 
almost complete confusion for many generations until gradually 
new states arose. Lombards in Northern Italy, Franks in France, 
Ostrogoths between the two, and Visigoths in Spain. The Vandals 
even got as far as North Africa. In all these states the authority 
of Roman law naturally grew less and less, and with this decline 
the Jews lost even the protection of being legally citizens of the 
kingdom in which they lived. They lost more than that, for, like 
all the rest of the populations, they lost that peace and security, 
with which to carry on their ordinary lives, which comes with 
stable government. There was perpetual war and plunder, and 
even if a strong leader arose there was peace only during his life- 
time. It is no wonder that many men and women fled from the 
scenes of ordinary life and in remote places founded the monas- 
teries in which much of the ancient civilisation was kept alive 
and much of the beginnings of Medieval Europe, and especially 
of its agriculture, came into existence. These monasteries some- 
times brought into existence little towns where artisans and 
traders—including such as were Jews—could dwell in security. 
But basically Jews were losing all civil rights, and any hostile 
authority might rob them and even kill or drive them out of 
his dominions. It is not surprising that those Jews who were able 
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to do so fled from Europe and the dominions of the Eastern 
Roman Empire and joined their brethren in Mesopotamia and 
elsewhere in the East. Where they remained, they lived more and 
more separated from their neighbours, so that they could observe 
the prescriptions of their religion and enjoy as much security 
as a compact settlement could bring. These Jewish quarters came 
centuries later to be called ‘ghettoes’ and to be compulsory. 
But it was with this voluntary separation that they began. 


6. Jews in the East 


For nearly five hundred years the history of the Babylonian 
Jews was almost that of the happy nations who have none. From 
the time when Jerusalem fell till the beginning of the sixth century 
the troubles of the Jews who were settled on the banks of the 
Tigris and of the Euphrates had been but slight—occasionally 
irritating, but very rarely serious. In Mesopotamia, for a very 
long period, Jews as citizens were indistinguishable from other 
citizens, and they on their side recognised that, as a certain rabbi 
Samuel expressed it, ‘the law of the land is law.’ Their Judaism 
was uninterfered with, and they had leisure for little scholarly 
quarrels among themselves. There was, it is true, a fanatical sect 
among the fire-worshippers, who often tried to disturb the 
pleasant and peaceful terms on which they lived with their Persian 
masters, but they seldom succeeded. Unluckily, however, neither 
the peace nor the pleasantness were secure; both depended on a 
good many causes, among which the disposition of the reigning 
ruler counted for much. At the beginning of the sixth century 
troubles began for them and speedily grew formidable. In the year 
530 the reigning exilarch was hanged by order of the State. This 
act was followed by other persecuting measures. Many Jewish 
religious rites were prohibited, and the academies were closed. 
Luckily by this time their great work was accomplished, the 
Babylonian Talmud having been finished by Rabbi Ashi some 
forty years before. 


7. Jews in Palestine 


From 135 c.k. onwards it is right to call the Holy Land, or 
Judea, by the name of Palestine, which it bears until the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel in 1948 c.z. We have seen already 
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that the Jewish population dwindled from the fourth century C.E. 
onwards, but there remained quite a considerable number of Jews 
still in the country, though we know little of their history. But at 
the beginning of the seventh century C.E. there was war again 
between Eastern Rome and the Persian kings who succeeded the 
Parthians. The Persians invaded Palestine and captured Jeru- 
salem. The Jews did all they could to help the Persians, and are 
said to have revenged themselves on the Christians for two 
centuries of persecution. But the Persian triumph was short-lived. 
Less than twenty years later the Byzantine emperor Heraclius 
recaptured the city, rebuilt the churches, and forbade the Jews to 
approach Jerusalem, as in the days of Hadrian. But his satisfac- 
tion with his victory was as short-lived as that of the Persians he 
had ousted. A new conqueror was appearing over the horizon. 
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THE RISE OF ISLAM (600-1000) 


1. Muhammad 


The great desert spaces to the south and east of Palestine, 
including the vast Arabian peninsula, periodically spills its people 
into the more fertile lands to the west and north. Increase of 
population or a long spell of dry seasons may be the natural 
causes. But it needs a leader to make the movement effective. At 
the beginning of the seventh century c.E. such a leader was present 
in the person of Muhammad, a conductor of caravans from Mecca 
to Syria. By his occupation he was brought into contact with the 
Christian and Jewish monotheisms of Palestine and Syria, which 
seemed to him much superior to the primitive religions of his own 
people. He was convinced that he had a call from God both to 
bring a new and loftier religion to his own Arab people and to 
reform what was wrong in both Judaism and Christianity, thus 
bringing the whole world to the common worship of one God, 
whose name to him was Allah. He called this new religion Islam, 
‘submission’ (to the will of Allah). But this idea, noble as it was, 
was more than a man with Muhammad’s limited background and 
education could achieve. Jews and Christians alike refused to 
recognise in his teaching a new revelation superior to that which 
they already possessed. Since they would not accept his authority 
as a prophet, Muhammad determined to compel their submission 
by the sword. During his life-time his followers conquered the 
greater part of the Arabian peninsula, and Muhammad made his 
capital at the old caravan city of Mecca. He would not allow 
adherents of other religions to remain in the peninsula, and the 
Jewish city of Yathrib was renamed Medina when its Jewish sub- 
jects were expelled. It is there that the tomb of Muhammad exists, 
and the city is now considered the second holiest city in Islam. 
Jerusalem, the capital of the two older monotheisms, is the third. 
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2. Islam and Judaism 


At first Muhammad certainly hoped that Jews and Christians 
would accept his prophetic mission. He regarded the absolute 
unity and omnipotence of God as the cornerstone of the older 
faiths, but considered that both Jews and Christians had obscured 
it with errors and superstitions from which he wished to free it. 
It is important to realise that his idea of the two religions, which 
must have seemed strange or impertinent to an educated member 
of either of them, was primarily based on conversation with 
Jewish and Christian traders whom Muhammad met while he was 
travelling with his caravan. No part of the Bible had then been 
translated into Arabic, which was the only language which he 
spoke, so that he had little idea of the real depth of the two reli- 
gions. Nothing illustrates this better than the idea of heaven which 
he expected Jews or Christians to accept. In both Judaism and 
Christianity future rewards are not mapped out after any human 
pattern, and such Hereafter as is hinted at is of a purely spiritual 
kind. ‘In My presence there is fullness of joy’ is the nearest 
glimpse God vouchsafes of His heaven. Allah’s promised para- 
dise was of a quite different sort. Creature comforts and very 
earthly delights were to be the portion of believers in him and in 
Muhammad his Prophet. It was a programme likely to appeal to 
a lower class of mind, and the Jews and Christians remained 
unaffected by it. It is not, however, true that to the followers of 
these religions Muhammad offered ‘Islam or the sword.’ Pro- 
vided they did not resist him, members of both religions could 
live at peace under Muslim rule, though they had an inferior 
position to true believers and had to pay a special head-tax. 
Actually the Arab conquerors needed them, for during the first 
century of the Islamic empire it would have been found impossible 
to carry on the government without their aid. The Arabs were 
unfitted for such work and did not want it anyhow. Only gradu- 
ally was the administration ‘arabised,’ even in language, and the 
earliest Muslim administration was carried on in Greek by 
Christian and Jewish officials. 


3. Spread of Islam 


After the death of Muhammad in 632 c.z. his conquests were 
continued with increasing success. Byzantium and Persia had so 
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impoverished themselves with their futile wars that both empires 
fell easy victims to the impetuous Arab cavalry. Whole provinces 
fell with a single battle. Syria came first. When the Muslims 
captured Jerusalem they made a Muslim holy place of the whole 
area on which the Temple stood, and at the end of the century 
erected ‘the Dome of the Rock’ over the great slab of natural 
rock which rises in the middle of the Temple area and which was 
supposed to be where the great altar had stood in the Jewish 
Temple. Syria fell while another Arab army was conquering 
Persia. Their victories over the Persians were rendered the easier 
by the help and sympathy which they found among the oppressed 
Persian Jews. Then from Asia the followers of the Prophet turned 
to Africa. Establishing themselves in Egypt, they conquered 
province after province of North Africa, until they looked 
threateningly across the straits at Spain. Within fifty years of the 
death of Muhammad the enormous empire of the caliphs, as his 
successors were called, extended from the Caspian Sea to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and was soon to come to its greatest triumph 
in Spain. It was just in the countries conquered by the Arabs that 
Jews most congregated, and therefore the history of Islam has a 
special importance for students of Jewish history. 


4. Life under the Early Caliphs 


We have already seen that the early Arab conquerors needed 
Jews and Christians for the administration of their vast empires. 
They also needed them because the only people who paid taxes 
were those who were not Muslims. Muslims not only paid no 
taxes, but expected an annual gift from the treasury, a strange 
system which was originally designed as a bribe to dissuade them 
from looting every place they captured. But inevitably those Jews 
(and Christians) who were not particularly pious discovered that 
it was much easier to become a ‘convert’ to Islam and receive 
an annual subsidy than to remain a Jew (or Christian) and pay 
taxes. ‘Conversions’ threatened to ruin the new Muslim state by 
the end of the seventh century c.£. The system of taxes could be— 
and was—altered. But it remained true that the Arab conquerors 
also needed the conquered peoples to embellish their new society 
with a knowledge of arts and sciences which was not to be found 
in the Arabian peninsula. Jews had the advantage over Christians 
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that the Muslims considered that their view of God was more 
nearly true than the Christian, and, though there were exceptions, 
Jews were well favoured in all the Muslim dominions for the first 
four centuries of Islam. The Muslims drew their civilisation both 
from the Greek and Roman philosophy, science and medicine 
which they found in the Byzantine provinces, and from the archi- 
tecture, mysticism, and religion which they found in Persia and 
farther east. Jewish scholars made one particular contribution in 
the field of religion. Muslim ‘doctors of the law’ interpreted the 
writings and sayings of Muhammad according to the system 
which had been devised by the Jewish ‘doctors of the law’ in 
composing the Mishnah and Talmud. 


5. The Geonim 


Under the tolerant sway of the caliph Umar (634-644), who 
had good reason, in his quarrels with the Persians, to make friends 
with the Jews, the academies were reopened, an heir of the 
murdered exilarch was reinstated, and the heads of the academies 
took on themselves all their old duties and dignities with the new 
name of Geonim (the word means ‘Excellencies’). Talmudic 
studies were again revived, and the academies of Sura and Pum- 
beditha grew to be quite celebrated centres of learning. Under the 
Geonim something new took place in the development of 
Judaism. From time to time questions arose somewhere in the 
scattered Jewish world which were too difficult for local skill to 
explain or regulate. It became the custom to send these questions 
to the Gaon, who delivered an answer to the community. This 
answer had not the automatic authority of the decisions of a 
Christian Church Council, but it represented the highest Jewish 
learning of the time and, as such, possessed great moral authority. 
But the community which received the answer had to take 
responsibility for any action they took. Thus the local autonomy 
of the community, so important in Jewish history, was preserved. 
The literature which thus grew up is called ‘the responsa litera- 
ture’ and has continued right down the centuries to to-day. What 
is especially significant is that a scholar received questions 
because of his learning, not because of his office, When there 
ceased to be Geonim in Babylon, questions might be sent to a 
rabbi in Egypt, in Spain, in Germany, or elsewhere. No rabbi had 
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a right to receive and answer these questions, but the people 
chose the most learned they knew anywhere in the Jewish world. 


6. Ups and Downs in the Community 


The weakness of the Arab rule, first from Damascus as their 
capital and then from their new city of Baghdad, was that every- 
thing depended on the character of the caliph. There was no 
“civil service,’ there was no parliament, there was no popular 
feeling or tradition. A kindly caliph might build wonderful hos- 
pitals or create splendid irrigation systems. But as soon as he was 
dead it was nobody’s business to see to their upkeep. Hence 
Arab rule resulted in a steady decline until Western Asia assumed 
the desolate features which it bore until quite modern times, and 
much of which it still bears to-day. In this situation a subject 
people is always insecure. Individuals might rise to the highest 
positions. Under the second caliph, Umar, a Jew was in charge of 
the coinage. The famous Harun al-Rashid employed a Jew, Isaac, 
as ambassador to the Emperor of the West, Charlemagne. On the 
other hand, Umar II made both Jews and Christians wear a 
leather girdle and distinctive dress in order to set them apart from 
the Muslims. He allowed them also only to ride on donkeys, for 
the horse was considered too noble for such people. From such 
treatment, which Jews had unhappily learned to expect in both 
East and West, they learned one painful lesson. It is not possible 
for one people to treat another people as inferior and yet fix a 
limit to the inferiority. The two caliphs doubtless meant the Jews 
to enjoy all the other things in their lives peaceably. They meant 
only that they must wear such and such clothes and not ride 
horses. Roman emperors and the barbarian kings who succeeded 
them probably meant the same. But the general population does 
not make these precise distinctions. They see that they may treat 
X or Y as inferior; and, as soon as the mood takes them, they 
will throw stones at X and Y. They will burn down their houses. 
In the end they will kill them or drive them out. And, before that, 
they will blame them for every evil consequence of their own 
actions. And they will feel entitled to do all this because ‘the 
Government’ has told them that X and Y are inferior beings to 
themselves. 

In the tenth century the prosperity of the Arab caliphate 
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declined rapidly, for various Turkish tribes invaded and settled 
in and around Baghdad. The whole population suffered, the 
minorities, Jewish and Christian, more than the rest. But before 
Jewish life and Jewish scholarship passed completely into decline, 
Babylonian Jewry produced two great scholars. 


7. Saadiah ben Joseph and Sherira Gaon 


The first of these two men was one of the great Jewish scholars 
of all time. He was not born in Babylon, for towards the end of 
the ninth century many Babylonian Jews had taken refuge in 
Egypt from the increasing disorders of their homeland. In 882, 
to one of these settlers in Upper Egypt, there was born a child 
who grew famous under the name and title of Gaon Saadiah. He 
became head of the college at Sura, and was a great authority on 
all theological matters. He translated the Bible into Arabic, which 
language was growing to be a second mother-tongue to Eastern 
Jews. But Saadiah’s chief original work was called Beliefs and 
Doctrines. This book battles against unbelief, and sums up the 
arguments in favour of holding by ‘tradition’ under seven excel- 
lent and pithy heads. It shows that there is ignorant denial quite 
as often as ignorant belief, and that doubting comes more often 
from knowing too little than from knowing too much. But 
Saadiah was no bigot. He taught that religion has no cause to fear 
research, and that if research is only carried far enough it con- 
firms revelation. And Saadiah led an active life apart from his 
books. Like Mordecai, ‘he sought the prosperity of his brethren 
and the peace of all his seed.’ But in these efforts he was not suc- 
cessful, or only very partially so. The spirit which asks ‘Who 
made thee a leader over us ?’ was as active in the days of Saadiah 
as in the days of Moses, and the Jews of Babylon were just as 
impatient of wise direction and control as the Jews of the wilder- 
ness. However, if Saadiah’s moderate counsels did not always 
prevail among his people in his lifetime, the influence of his 
written words remains to them, and are a fine record of sixty 
years of useful life. Saadiah died in 942. 

The other famous scholar was named Sherira, and he was one 
of the last of the Geonim. He has left us a detailed chronicle of 
these Babylonian academies. He upheld the office worthily for 
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thirty years (967-997), and towards the end he associated his son 
Hai with him in the dignity. The ruling caliph cast a jealous eye 
on the old man’s wealth and honours. On a trumped-up charge 
both father and son were cast into prison and their riches con- 
fiscated. Both were later released. After Sherira’s death Hai held 
the office of Gaon for forty years (998-1038). The last attempt at 
this dangerous dignity was made by the exilarch Hezekiah. It 
failed, and this last Gaon was executed (1040) by order of the 
caliph. All the Eastern academies were now closed, and the 
scholars were once more scattered. 


8. Jews in Palestine 


Though by the ninth century only a small and desperately poor 
community was left in the homeland, the Jews of Palestine 
received the last relics of the Babylonian academies and gave 
them shelter for about a century. But that is not their only title 
to our gratitude at this dark time. There had been much religious 
controversy during the previous century, and a sect called the 
Karaites, which did not accept the rabbinic development of inter- 
pretation, had arisen. Small communities of them survive to this 
day among Eastern Jews. But their main importance is that they 
compelled a more exact study of the actual text of the Bible 
among rabbinic scholars. Especially in Palestine the Scriptures 
were exhaustively studied; the language was treated gram- 
matically and scientifically ; punctuation was added to the text, 
and the Pentateuch was divided into portions and paragraphs. 
The result was called the Massorah, or the Massoretic text. When 
this was completed, interest in the progress of Jewish history 
passes from the east to the extreme west of the Islamic world. 
But before we leave this period of Jewish life in Palestine there 
is one event to record which has nothing to do with the Muslims, 
and unites Jews of East and West in a common fate. At the end 
of the eleventh century Christendom set out to win back by a 
crusade the holy places of Christianity which had been for cen- 
turies in Muslim hands. When the Muslims first entered Palestine 
the population had been about half Jewish and half Christian. 
Both had dwindled under Muslim rule until they numbered only 
a few tens of thousands. Now, when the crusaders entered city 
after city, culminating with the capture of Jerusalem itself in 
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1098, they massacred every Jew they found, as they had 
massacred their brethren during their march across Europe. Only 
a small relic of Jewry was left to rebuild Jewish life in Palestine 


for the succeeding period. 
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THE JEWS IN MUSLIM SPAIN (700-1200) 


1. The Ummayad Caliphate of the West 


During the period of the Arab conquests in the East, Spain 
was ruled by a succession of Visigothic kings whose fanatical 
piety and hatred of the Jews was quite appalling. Their legisla- 
tion, always confirmed by councils of their bishops who were as 
fanatical as themselves, was almost absurd in its monstrosity. 
One king forbade any Jew to remain in his dominions if he did 
not believe sincerely in the Christian Trinity! Finally the Jews 
were offered baptism or expulsion. The only circumstance that 
lightened their gloom was that, while kings and bishops pro- 
claimed these frightful laws on paper, neither had much power to 
carry them out. Quite a number of Jews managed to lead peace- 
ful but not very dignified lives under their rule. But naturally 
they were glad when an opportunity came to get rid of the 
Visigoths, and Jews welcomed the Muslim armies when they 
appeared across the Straits of Gibraltar in 710 C.z. 


2. ‘Like a dream in the night’ 


Life in Spain, for the four centuries during which the dynasty 
of Ummayad caliphs ruled, was to the Jews like a brilliant dream 
breaking in on the long night of their history. There was later to 
be a terrible awakening, but while the dream lasted they gave 
themselves up to its delight. ‘An earthly paradise,’ ‘a garden of 
Eden,’ Spain is fondly called by old Jewish writers of those days. 
The liberty it gave was so new, so wonderful, so sweet. Men 
might work and might worship at their will, Women might be 
fair without fear. Children might grow up clever and find no 
locked doors, labelled ‘conversion,’ barring their pathway to 
success. Wealth might be honestly won and pleasantly enjoyed, 
taking its rightful place as a means for diffusing happiness. Each 
country, says a modern writer, has the Jews it deserves. Muslim 
Spain deserved good Jews, and it had them, and it was richly 
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repaid in its own generous coin. From the eighth to the eleventh 
century Spain led the world in culture and in commerce ; and in 
her loyal Jewish subjects she found, literally, her guides, philo- 
sophers, and friends. They stood by her as loyally on the field of 
battle as in the council-chamber and in the mart. Jews must have 
been a valuable contingent of the army, for in 1086 we find the 
generals on both sides on the eve of a decisive engagement agree- 
ing so to fix the day that it might not interfere with the Sabbath 
of their Jewish soldiers. The caliphs took an intelligent interest 
and a keen pride in their scholarly Jews, and there was plenty 
of space in that beautiful land for every one to enjoy his little 
corner. 


3. The Academies 


Once given a fair field and some choice, Jewish activity showed 
itself, as of old, in an intellectual direction. The academies of 
Spain soon became as famous as those of Babylon. Cordova, 
Granada, and Toledo took the place of ancient Sura and Pum- 
beditha, and of yet more ancient Jabne and Tiberias. Cordova 
was the Athens of the Middle Ages to Southern Europe, and as 
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for Toledo (which the Jews called Tolaitola) a Hebrew poet, 
Alcharisi, shall speak for himself on the subject of its charms: 


I found that words could ne’er express 
The half of all its loveliness; 

From place to place I wandered wide, 
With amorous sight unsatisfied, 

Until I reached all cities’ queen, 
Tolaitola, the fairest seen. 


And among the fairest of the sights in these fair cities were the 
crowded academies where Jew and Arab learned often side by 
side, and from which Jewish Arabic professors turned out 
students by the score, wise in literature and in philosophy and in 
medicine, as well as in their own especial theological line. It is 
said on good authority that at this period, nearly a thousand 
years before the era of compulsory education, there was not a 
Jew in Spain who could not read the Bible in Hebrew and in 
Arabic. 


4. Wanderings of a Scholar: the First Nagid of Spain 


One day in 948 in the famous academy of Cordova a knotty 
point had arisen for discussion. Puzzled silence had ensued in 
place of ready answers, when from an unnoticed corner a very 
shabby-looking stranger quietly got up and solved the difficulty. 
All eyes were turned on the ragged scholar, and the president 
rose impetuously from his high seat and in tones of earnest 
admiration exclaimed to the astonished assembly, ‘ Yon slave in 
sackcloth is my master, he must be yours.’ It was a hasty decision 
to come to, but it was fully justified by the facts of the story. The 
stranger in the mean garments was in truth an escaped slave, or, 
to speak quite accurately, a captive redeemed. In the lately closed 
academies of Babylon he had been one of the most learned of the 
rabbis. He had had thrilling adventures since those quiet days at 
Sura, which place he had left, accompanied by three other 
scholars, for the purpose of collecting contributions for the main- 
tenance of the academies in Babylon. With his wife and his young 
son, Moses ben Enoch had fallen into the hands of pirates, and 
had been carried on board a privateering vessel engaged in the 
slave trade. In dread of worse than captivity the wife had thrown 
herself overboard during the voyage, the three companions had 
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been sold at ports at which they touched, and Moses and his son 
were exposed for sale in the slave market in Cordova. It was 
considered in those days a paramount duty of every congregation 
to redeem captive brethren, and a kind-hearted Jew, seeing two 
co-religionists in such evil plight, had at once bought them at the 
current price and had set them free. Then father and son, sad and 
yet grateful, had wandered through the stately streets of Cordova, 
and some instinct had led them to the doors of the synagogue 
with the result we have seen. ‘ Moses clad in sackcloth,’ as he was 
called, became quite a celebrated character in Cordova. The 
reigning caliph was a very enlightened ruler, and took a scholarly 
as well as a kind-hearted interest in the learned rabbi. He had, 
too, a Jewish minister named Hasdai ben Isaac whom he greatly 
valued; and it is possible that the caliph’s experience of the 
upright Hasdai influenced his general policy towards the Jews in 
his dominions, Moses ben Enoch lived long as president of the 
academies, and his son Enoch ben Moses succeeded him. Enoch’s 
powers and privileges were considerably extended, and he was 
given the title of Nagid, or ‘ prince,’ of the Jewish community in 
Spain. Thus the dignity that had died out in the East was revived, 
in name at least, in the West. 


5, Another Nagid: Troubles in Granada 


Another famous Nagid was Samuel ha-Levi ibn-Nagdela, who 
was born in Cordova nearly fifty years later (993). In 1013 the 
caliphate of Cordova had suffered from a barbarian invasion, and 
many of the great people had moved into other cities of the 
Peninsula. The academies at Granada grew famous, and Samuel 
ha-Nagid, as he is generally called, who was at their head from 
about 1025 till 1055, was not only a first-rate theologian and a 
tolerable poet, but a clever statesman and a very charming com- 
panion. Like Hasdai ben Isaac, Samuel ha-Nagid held the post of 
minister at the Court of the caliph, and, like him again, he held it 
to the benefit of his sovereign and of his co-religionists. His son 
Joseph inherited his honours, but not all his fine qualities. He had 
not good manners, and he was imprudent. While he was Nagid 
there was a serious riot in Granada (1066). The Jews were accused 
of converting their neighbours. This was a fault of which they 
were so very unlikely to be guilty that one has to look deeper for 
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the cause of the disturbance. One may find it perhaps in the fact 
that the populace spent their wrath not on the synagogues, but on 
the houses and warehouses of the Jews. That looks as if plunder 
had more to do with the matter than religion. A great deal of 
property was destroyed and more stolen, and some fifteen 
hundred Jewish families had to leave Granada and find an 
asylum in the other provinces of Spain. This riot was the first 
interruption to the 350 years of peaceful relations which had 
existed between the Muslims and the Jews. It was like the ‘little 
cloud’ that Elijah’s servant saw ‘rising up out of the sea’ after 
the long drought, The cloud was at first no bigger than a man’s 
hand, yet very soon ‘the heavens were black with clouds and 
wind, and there was a great rain.’ 


6. The Christian Reconquest 


Two causes helped to bring about the change. The first was the 
gradual return of Spain to Christianity. From the time of the 
Muslim conquest in 711 a small remnant of the Christian Visi- 
goths had managed to keep their hold on some of the mountain 
passes in the North of Spain. The little Christian remnant had 
grown bigger and stronger by degrees, and one by one several 
states had been won from Islam. By 1060 Castile, Leon, Asturias, 
Aragon, Navarre, and Portugal were all independent kingdoms. 
In 1085 the important city of Toledo was added to the confedera- 
tion under the presidency of Alfonso VI, and became the capital 
of his kingdom of Castile. 


7. Effect on the Jews 


So long as the Muslim power was paramount in the Peninsula 
the partial return to Christianity made little difference in the 
position of the Jews. The Christian kings did not like their Jewish 
subjects in the same way as did the caliphs, but in their newly 
established kingdoms they found Jews too serviceable and too 
much respected to make it either safe or politic to ill-use them. 
Their own footing was hard to win and hard to keep. Meanwhile, 
the whole business of life could not be carried on by soldiers. 
People had to be fed, to be taught, to be healed; and all these 
very necessary functions were most admirably filled by Jews. It 
would not have done for the kings to snub such useful subjects, 
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and it was hardly possible at that stage to persecute them. The 
early caliphs of Spain practised toleration as a principle; the 
early kings, perhaps, more as a habit; but the result to the Jews 
was the same. 


8. The Al-Muwahhid Dynasty of Caliphs 


Jews in Muslim Spain suffered a grave misfortune in the 
twelfth century. The Ummayad caliphs were enlightened, just, 
and liberal rulers. The Al-Muwahhid dynasty, which came into 
Spain in 1146, introduced a quite different state of things. They 
were a sect of fanatical warriors who had already conquered 
Barbary. It was an evil day for Jews and Christians both, when, 
flushed with their successes, they conquered Spain. One of their 
earliest edicts was directed to the conversion of their subjects. 
Very soon Islam or exile was the only choice given to Jews or to 
Christians. Some took upon them the disguise of the alien faith 
and held their own in secret, but many more chose the harder and 
nobler course of exile, preferring ‘dreary hearths to desert souls.’ 
Numbers of Jews left the country altogether, and joined their 
co-religionists in Egypt and in the Mediterranean islands. There 
were academies at this date in Egypt, uninterfered with by the 
tolerant Muslim caliphs whose seat of government was at Cairo. 
Of one very celebrated student, whose family sought refuge in 
that country from the Al-Muwahhid’s persecution in Spain, we 
shall hear in the next chapter. 


XIV 


THREE GREAT MEN AMONG 
THE SPANISH JEWS 


1. Leaders of Spanish Jewry 


Out of the many wonderful lives which might have been 
described, only three have been chosen, one a philosopher who 
under an unrecognisable name was as well known to the 
Christians as under his own name to the Jews, one the greatest 
Jewish poet outside the Bible, and one the greatest philosopher, 
a Spanish Jew although most of his life was spent in Egypt. But, 
if there were space, others would have well-deserved inclusion, as 
statesmen, travellers, scholars, philosophers, and poets, but also 
as doctors, as business men, and as administrators. For in 
Ummayad Spain Jews had the opportunity of developing all their 
talents. 


2. Solomon ibn Gabirol (1021-70) 


This poet and philosopher, born at Malaga, is a good example 
of what tolerant Muslim Spain produced among her Jews. He was 
poet, patriot, astronomer, and philosopher in one, and equally 
distinguished all round. Of his own life-history we unfortunately 
know almost as little as we do of Shakespeare’s, for biographies 
and autobiographies were not so much in fashion in those days as 
in these. He seems always to have been of a somewhat sombre 
temperament and it is possible that the loss of his parents when 
he was a child, and then the loss of a good friend just as he was 
entering manhood, increased his melancholy. He wrote a really 
wonderful elegy for so young a poet on the death of his friend 
Jekuthiel, and for the rest of his life he seems to have turned to 
work as a cure for heartbreak. The most valuable of his writings 
is called The Fountain of Life, and its philosophy was so wise 
and so original that the book grew more celebrated than the 
author. It was translated about 1150 from the Arabic language 
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in which it was written into Latin, and under its name of Fons 
Vitae it was greatly prized by learned Christian scholars of the 
period, and in time it became a puzzle to identify the writer. 
‘Avicebron’” was received as the name of the author, but who 
Avicebron might be had been completely forgotten. Men thought 
he was a Christian or a Muslim until a nineteenth-century scholar 
discovered that he was the Jew, ibn Gabirol. To Jewish literature 
his chief contributions were numerous religious poems, especially 
‘The Royal Crown,’ which forms part of the Atonement service 
in the Prayer-book of the London Sephardic Synagogue. This is a 
most beautiful poem, beginning ‘ Heavenly and earthly creatures 
bear witness that they decay, and that Thou alone dost endure.’ 
This remarkable composition has a scientific as well as a theo- 
logical value, for the first part of the prayerful poem gives a 
scholar’s rendering of the truth that ‘the heavens declare the 
glory of God,’ by presenting to the reader a faithful picture of 
what was the astronomical knowledge of the period in which the 
author lived. Another work of this many-sided man was the com- 
position of a Hebrew grammar in verse, and a more interesting 
one was a small collection of wise and witty sayings. This little 
book was called Choice of Pearls, and here are a few sample 
jewels : 


Questioning is halfway to wisdom. 

Courtesy is halfway to cleverness. 

Thrift is halfway to wealth. 

He who soweth hatred soweth regret. 

Forbearance js the best counsellor, courtesy 
the best companion. 

What is a test of good manners? Being able 
to bear patiently with bad ones. 


Gabirol did not live to be an old man; he died at Valencia before 
he was quite fifty years old. 


3. Jehudah Halevi (1085-1140) 


By the beginning of the twelfth century the Christian Kings were 
fast winning back Spain from the Muslims, but their tolerant 
policy was yet, for a while, maintained. Space and liberty were 
still accorded to Jewish subjects, and it was on the safe soil of 
Old Castile, whilst Alfonso VI reigned, that the poet Jehudah 
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Halevi passed his childhood. Of him a sober historian gravely 
writes that the words ‘created in the image of God’ when applied 
to him read like the most simple and literal of descriptions. In his 
lifetime he was far wider known as a doctor than as a poet. But 
even his doctoring gave scope to his poetry. As he stood in his 
laboratory he wrote: 

This draught that I myself combine, 

What is it? Only Thou dost know 

If well or ill, if swift or slow 

Its parts shall work upon my pain. 

Ay, of these things, alone is Thine 

The knowledge. All my faith I place 

Not in my craft, but in Thy grace. 


His ‘faith’ was perfect; it never failed him. 


When I remove from Thee, O God, 

I die whilst I live ; but when I cleave to Thee 

I live in death, 
is another saying of his, and so beautiful a one that it has found a 
worthy setting in the service of Yom Kippur. But, intensely reli- 
gious as was Halevi, and perhaps because he was so religious, he 
was of an extremely happy nature, and he seems to have had, in 
addition to his other doctoring gifts, the ‘cheerful heart which 
doeth good like a medicine.’ This cheerfulness is very apparent in 
all his compositions, and a great many of his poems seem actually 
to be bubbling over with joyousness. Though, like most of the 
Jewish authors of his age, Halevi was an Arabic scholar, and 
thoroughly well read in Greek literature, he wrote mostly in 
Hebrew and, as it seems, by preference as well as from principle, 
used his genius on Jewish subjects. His chief prose work is 
founded on one of the strangest incidents of Jewish history, the 
conversion to Judaism in the eighth or ninth century of the ruling 
dynasty of a Tartar people in South Russia called the Khazars. 
Around this conversion he has woven a beautiful—if fanciful— 
legend. Halevi tells that Bulan, King of the Khazars, startled into 
religious self-questionings by a vision of the night, summoned 
next day Jewish, Christian, and Muslim divines to talk to him of 
their faiths, in order that open-eyed he might choose from among 
them the most satisfying. The arguments of the Jewish doctors 
proved the most convincing to Bulan, and the legend concludes 
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with his conversion to Judaism, and the founding in his person of 
a Jewish dynasty which lasted some two hundred years. This was 
a tale after Halevi’s own heart. He saw it all as it might have been, 
and made it not only into a stirring story, but into an interesting 
discourse concerning Judaism ; and, that it might have the more 
readers, he wrote it in Arabic. Halevi’s love for his people and his 
religion was enthusiastic. ‘Israel among the nations,’ he says, “is 
as the heart among the limbs.’ He had always a great desire to 
visit the lost land of his fathers. ‘Oh! had I eagle’s wings, I'd fly 
to thee,’ he writes in one of his beautiful poems on Jerusalem. 
And in another he says: 


My heart is in the east, and I in the uttermost west— 
How can I find savour in food ? How shall it be sweet to me? 
How shall I render my vows and my bonds, while yet 
Zion lieth beneath the fetter of Edom, and I in Arab chains ? 
A light thing would it seem to me to leave all the good things 
of Spain— 
Seeing how precious in mine eyes to behold the dust of the 
desolate sanctuary. 
(Translated by Nina Salaman) 


It is said that he did at last go to Jerusalem, and died there, 
but no one knows if it be true. For, of the actual facts of Halevi’s 
life we know, as absolute certainty, but few, and we have to build 
up his character, and guess at his circumstances, from his 
voluminous writings, 


4. Maimonides (1135-1204): Early Days in Spain 


At Cordova on March 30, 1135, there was born, in the family 
of a certain Rabbi Maimon, a little boy who was named Moses. 
The mother died soon after the baby came, and his father married 
again. Besides some older brothers and sisters, there were 
presently several younger ones to claim the new mother’s care, 
and between them all Moses seems to have been a little neglected 
and misunderstood. In fact people pronounced him to be rather 
sulky and stupid. When Moses ben Maimon was thirteen, 
Cordova was taken by the Al-Muwahhids, and under their fierce 
and bigoted government an era of persecution set in for Spanish 
Jews and Christians. They gave only the choice of ‘death or 
exile’ to such of their subjects as would not be converted to the 
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faith of Islam. Some Jews took upon themselves the disguise of 
an alien religion and, loyal in secret to their own faith, remained 
as professed Muslims in their old homes. Others were brave 
enough to follow truth at all costs, and amongst those who emi- 
grated with this object were Rabbi Maimon and his family. 


5. Exile in Egypt 


Moses ben Maimon was old enough and cultivated enough to 
take in new impressions, and to benefit by new experiences. For 
years the family moved about from place to place, since safe 
‘cities of refuge’ for Jews at that date were but few and 
far between. They finally settled down at Fustat in Egypt, 
where an elder brother, David, seems to have been the chief 
bread-winner in the family. He was a dealer in precious stones, 
and Moses is said by some historians to have helped his brother 
for a while in the cutting and polishing of these gems. But whether 
Moses ever helped in the workshop or not, it is quite certain that 
he was no idler. He read and wrote most industriously, and 
before he was twenty-three had published a treatise on the Jewish 
calendar which showed some considerable knowledge of mathe- 
matics. When the time came for choosing a profession, Mai- 
monides, to call him by the name by which he is universally 
known, decided to become a physician. That did not promise to 
be a very profitable pursuit, for his services were always at the 
disposal of the class who could not pay fees. He took the keenest 
interest in all his patients, and it was not very long before his skill 
attracted the notice of influential outsiders. 


6. He Becomes a Court Physician 


In the middle of the twelfth century the famous Saladin ruled 
Syria and Egypt as sultan, and was proving himself, in every 
action, a hero fit for reality as well as for romance. Saladin had 
many kingly qualities, and not least among them was his aptitude 
for finding out good men, and honouring them when found. He 
seems to have heard of Maimonides through his vizier, who, first 
knowing the Jewish doctor professionally, had come to regard 
him with great admiration as a friend. The introduction to the 
Sultan proved very fortunate in a worldly sense for Maimonides. 
He was put on the roll of physicians, which gave him a recognised 
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position in the profession, and in return for certain fixed hours of 
attendance at Court a pension was allotted to him. The appoint- 
ment was made about 1186, when Maimonides was more than 
fifty years of age, and the most valuable thing about it was the 
freedom it gave him from money anxieties. 


7. Court and Other Employment 


But the Court appointment gave him no freedom from work, 
and still less did Maimonides let his successes in the outer world 
make him indifferent to the wants and the welfare of his own 
community. But his talents and his services were always at the 
disposal of all who needed him, poor or rich, Jew or Muslim, 
without much thought of self in the matter. An extract from one 
of his letters to a friend at this stage in his life will give some idea 
of what work meant to a popular physician in the Middle Ages.! 


With respect to your wish to come here to me, I cannot but 
say how greatly your visit would delight me, for I truly long to 
communicate with you, and would anticipate our meeting even 
with greater joy than you. Yet I must advise you not to expose 
yourself to the perils of the voyage, for beyond seeing me, and 
my doing all I could to honour you, you would not derive any 
advantage from your visit. Do not expect to be able to confer 
with me on any scientific subject for even one hour, either by day 
or night, for the following is my daily occupation: I dwell in 
Mizr [Fustat] and the Sultan resides at Kahira [Cairo]; these two 
places are two Sabbath days’ journeys [about one mile and a 
half] distant from each other. My duties to the Sultan are very 
heavy.... As arule, I repair to Kahira very early in the day, and 
even if nothing unusual happens, I do not return to Mizr until 
the afternoon. Then I am almost dying with hunger; I find the 
antechambers filled with people, both Jews and Gentiles, nobles 
and common people, judges and bailiffs, friends and foes—a 
mixed multitude, who await the time of my return. I dismount 
from my animal, wash my hands, go forth to my patients, and 
entreat them to bear with me while I partake of some slight 
refreshment, the only meal I take in the twenty-four hours. . . . 
Patients go in and out until nightfall, and sometimes even, I 
solemnly assure you, until two hours and more in the night. I 
converse with them, and prescribe for them while lying down 


1 This extract is from a letter dated 1199 to Rabbi Samuel ibn Tibbon, 
a friend who later on translated under Maimonides’ direction his famous 
work Guide to the Perplexed from Arabic into Hebrew. (English trans- 
lation, Dr. H. Adler, Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, 1st series.) 
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from sheer fatigue; and when night falls I am so exhausted that 
I can scarcely speak. In consequence of this, no Israelite can have 
any private interview with me, except on the Sabbath. On that 
day the whole congregation, or, at least, the majority of the mem- 
bers, come to me after the morning service, when I instruct 
them as to their proceedings during the whole week; we study 
together a little until noon, when they depart. Some of them 
return and read with me after the afternoon service until evening 
prayers. In this manner I spend that day. I have here related to 
you only a part of what you would see if you were to visit me. 


8. The Writings of Maimonides 


Busy as he was, he found time in ten years to write a summary 
of Jewish law, called The Strong Hand (Hayad Hachazakah) or 
The Second Law (Mishneh Torah). In the introduction he 
describes the chain of tradition from the time of Moses till his 
own days, and the rest is a religious code, containing the Jewish 
laws—written and oral—systematically arranged and. presented 
to the reader without discussion or argument. This work was 
published in 1180, when Maimonides was forty-five years old, 
and it was well received by most of the people who were wise 
enough to understand it. In 1191 another very important book 
was brought out by Maimonides which, under the name of Guide 
to the Perplexed, attracted an immense amount of attention, but 
not always of a favourable sort. The book deals with the perplexi- 
ties of religious belief, and tries to solve some of the many puzzles 
in life and in religion to which God Himself gives and withholds 
the key, when He says to the children of men, ‘My ways are not 
your ways, neither are your thoughts My thoughts.’ Maimonides, 
in a reverent but still in a philosophising spirit, tried to reconcile 
these ‘thoughts and ways’ and to lift the lower to a comprehen- 
sion of the higher. His efforts were not always, nor altogether, 
understood. To take as an instance a very famous chapter in this 
book, which has excited much controversy. The theme is the 
Jewish code concerning sacrifice. Maimonides argues that the 
blood of ‘cattle on a thousand hills’ could never have been, at 
any time, a desirable, or even an acceptable, offering to a loving 
and merciful God. He ‘guides the perplexed’ to the conclusion 
that the sacrificial system of the Jews was designed as an edu- 
cation, with the object of weaning a people living in the midst of 
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idolatrous nations from worse, and of leading them to better, 
things. He considered the laws on sacrifice as designed against 
idolatry. But, in his view, the value of sacrifice, like the value of 
prayer, lay in the fact that it was a means to an end, and not an 
end in itself. He held that ‘sacrifice’ was designed to teach self- 
denial and practical repentance, and that the especial form 
through which, in the world’s early history, such lessons were 
taught was suited to the conditions under which they were given. 
Such reasoning sounded to many not the loving argument it really 
was, in favour of a spiritual idea of God, but a reasoning away of 
received and literal renderings of time-honoured texts. 

Even this much-resented chapter on sacrifice did not produce 
so much discussion and bitter feeling as did some chapters on 
prophecy, in which Maimonides appeared to represent the power 
of prophecy as, in degree, a natural development of man’s 
intellect. Hence it is hardly surprising that some rabbis forbade 
the study of the Guide to the Perplexed and called its author a 
heretic. 


9. The Character of Maimonides 


In the writings of Maimonides we discover the talent of the 
man, but it is in his attitude under the response which these 
writings met with that we find out his character. He never grew 
angry at the mistaken zeal of his co-religionists. He understood 
the circumstances, and could make allowance for injustice, and 
pass over personal annoyance. And yet he was by no means a 
patient man. He did not like stupid or ignorant criticism con- 
cerning essential principles of Judaism, and he could express him- 
self in no very gentle language when he or his writings met with 
Opposition of that sort. Still, he showed every respect to his 
opponents. He saw that there was a good as well as a bad side to 
the clamour and the seeming narrow-mindedness; and to enthu- 
siastic, earnest natures like Maimonides’, intolerance is easier to 
bear than indifference. At this crisis in his life Maimonides 
showed that he had ‘staying power.’ He could wait as well as he 
could work. And his trust was justified. Posterity has deliberately 
and unanimously reversed the sentence of ‘heresy’ passed on him 
by some faithful, fearful co-religionists whilst he lived. Among 
the great men of Israel, Maimonides has long been accorded a 
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place in the foremost rank. ‘From Moses unto Moses,’ says one 
Jewish proverb, ‘there has been none like unto Moses’ (which 
means irom Moses our Law-Giver till Moses Maimonides none 
rose like Moses). His books, once condemned, forbidden, and 
burnt in the open market-place, are now among the works which 
no orthodox Jewish theologian’s library may be without. Some of 
his doctrines, certainly, still leave room for amicable discussion, 
but the important hymn of Yigdal which is founded on his 
teaching has an honoured place in the Jewish Prayer-book. 


10. The End of his Life 


In 1204, when not quite seventy years old, Maimonides died, 
rich in ‘honour, fame, and troops of friends.’ He was happy in 
his domestic relations ; and his honest, earnest belief that the good 
of all creeds and of all nations have a share in the life to come 
made him in full sympathy with ‘all sorts and conditions of men’ 
in this life. An upright and consistent Jew, he lived on the 
pleasantest terms with the large Muslim circle of which he was a 
prominent and distinctive figure. He was courteous without undue 
concession, helpful without unnecessary interference, and, thus 
self-respecting, was universally respected. Maimonides had to 
bear the sorrow of the death of several children, but a good and 
clever son survived, to follow the great Jewish philosopher to his 
honoured grave in Tiberias. 
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BUROPEAN NIGHT 


XV 


JEWS INVCEARLY 
MEDIEVAL EUROPE (600-1000) 


I. The Dark Ages 

We have already seen that, while the Jews under Islamic rule 
were prospering, Jews living in Christian countries had a much 
more unpleasant life (Chapter XI, Section 5). It took Europe 
several centuries to rebuild its political life after the destruction 
of Roman authority, and these centuries are called ‘the Dark 
Ages.’ But gradually new states began to emerge, and bit by bit 
they developed a tradition of how Jews should be treated. At first 
everything was arbitrary. One king or bishop (for bishops were 
often the rulers of territory in those days) might treat his Jews 
well, employ them in his own service, and allow them to follow 
any profession they liked. In the same city or territory twenty 
years later Jews might be persecuted or expelled. Naturally Jewish 
life did not prosper in conditions of such insecurity, but we must 
remember that nobody fared much better in those days. A king 
might easily lose his throne to a better soldier—or a cleverer 
plotter—and the common people were at the mercy of everybody 
with a little lawful or unlawful authority, especially the authority 
of a sharp sword. 


2. Where the Jews Lived 

So far we have been hearing mostly of Jews who lived around 
the Mediterranean, whether westwards in Spain or eastwards in 
Greece or Egypt. But we might well ask how Jews, coming from 
Palestine, came to be in Northern and Central Europe. The 
answer is that they came partly by choice and partly by com- 
pulsion. As an example of the latter we may quote the Jewish 
community in Cologne on the Rhine. One of the Roman legions 
which took part in the conquest of Jerusalem in 70 c.E. moved 
thence to Cologne, taking with it the many Jewish slaves who 
had fallen to its share when the city fell. But many Jews migrated 
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to Western Europe by choice. Palestine is a small country, and 
the Jews a fertile people. As the civilising power of Rome, with 
the security which it brought, was spread gradually through 
Europe up to the Rhine and Danube frontiers, many traders, 
unemployed artisans, and others from Mediterranean countries 
followed the armies and the civil authorities which Rome then 
established. We know it in England from the shrines of eastern 
gods and goddesses which we still uncover where the great 
Roman wall crosses the hills between England and Scotland. 
While these prove to us that men came to Northern England from 
Syria and Asia Minor from the first century C.E. onwards, we 
have no direct evidence of the presence of Jews. But the likeli- 
hood of there being Jewish traders in England at that time is 
very great, for, generally speaking, where we find Syrians we can 
assume that Jews were there too. In any case we know that Jews 
spread up or down the great rivers which were important means 
of communication in those days, up the Rhone, down the Seine 
and the Loire, along the Rhine, and also down the Danube, where 
they might well meet other Jewish traders or settlers who had 
come from the East, by the Black Sea and the Balkans. 


3. Occupations of the Jews 


At that time there were no particular restrictions on Jewish 
life other than those which survived from Roman days. So far as 
we can tell, Jews were rarely employed in the army or public 
services, though we know of a few exceptions to this. In the South 
we hear of Jewish farmers and owners of vineyards, but mostly 
Jews were part of the artisan and commercial population, humble 
folk who have left no record of their lives behind them. The most 
interesting occupation, which certainly provided a livelihood to 
some Jews, was long-distance trade, the kind of trade in which a 
single journey might take the trader several years. There is 
evidence that quite a number of the traders who brought slaves 
from the North of Europe or from Africa to the Mediterranean 
countries were Jews. What is more interesting is that even in those 
dangerous and unsettled times Jewish traders brought the spices 
and silks of the Far East to Europe, either travelling by land right 
across Asia to China, or travelling by sea from South Arabia 
around India and Ceylon. When the southern shores of the Medi- 
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terranean and all Western Asia became Muslim, this trade became 
almost a Jewish monopoly. For the Muslims favoured Jews rather 
than Christians, since there could be no political danger in allow- 
ing the passage of Jews, who had neither army nor state of their 
own. Their possession of this trade was one of the reasons why 
Jews became prominent in Western European cities. There was 
another, and less desirable, reason. The city as opposed to the 
countryside in Roman days contained a mixture of all the peoples 
of the Empire, and Jews were inconspicuous among Greeks, 
Syrians, Egyptians, and others. But as all the other inhabitants of 
the city gradually became Christians, Jews became the only excep- 
tion, needing special privileges for their settlement, privileges which 
would allow them to maintain the essentials of their religion. 


4. Golden Age of Charlemagne 


At the end of the eighth century a very great man became king 
of a wide area of what is now Northern France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. He was recognised as emperor by the pope— 
that is, as successor to the ancient Roman emperors. He is called 
Charles the Great—Charlemagne. He not only ensured order 
throughout his dominions, but revived learning, and was himself 
tremendously interested in scholarship. Not unnaturally he was 
free from many of the prejudices of lesser men, and Jews were 
welcome at his Court. We have already seen that Harun al-Rashid 
sent a Jew as his ambassador to this great emperor. Jewish trade 
was encouraged, and his son Louis had a Jewish doctor. Louis, 
though without the greatness of his father, had some of his 
qualities, as when he wrote to one of his subjects: ‘Divine law 
bids me protect my subjects who share my belief; but it nowhere 
forbids me to be just towards those who differ from me.’ His acts 
matched his convictions, and under more tolerant treatment the 
Jewish position improved in the eighth and ninth centuries. 


5. Jews Receive Passports 


Jews took a very important step in the time of this sympathetic 
emperor. Their rights under Roman law had _ gradually 
diminished, until the memory of Rome ceased to be any help 
whatever to them in a case of need. But they had great need of 
effective protection; for the general population, though not yet 
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hostile, was dangerously fickle and capable of being roused by 
any religious fanatic. Also quite a number of Jews followed occu- 
pations which involved travelling along very insecure roads, 
where robber barons were apt to demand toll of every passing 
merchant. In about 820 c.z. two Jews, Domatus and his nephew 
Samuel, asked Louis for a document stating that they were under 
his protection. When he gave it, he was, though both he and 
Domatus would have been surprised to hear it, creating an 
entirely new status for the Jews in Europe, a status which was to 
last right through until the French Revolution, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, started the movement to make Jews full 
citizens of the countries where they lived. It resulted in the Jewish 
right to existence becoming dependent on their getting such a 
document from the ruler of the district where they lived. As he 
could give or refuse it as he liked, he came to regard the Jews as 
his property. Two other Jewish groups received similar passports, 
David and Joseph of Lyons and their family, and Abraham of 
Saragossa and his household. Various economic privileges were 
given to the holders, and the passport informed ‘all bishops, 
abbots, counts, prefects, governors, district officers, toll collectors, 
government commissioners, and all our faithful subjects’ that the 
emperor had taken under his protection such and such a Jew and 
his family. They, their subordinates and their successors, were 
forbidden, under pain of imperial displeasure, to ‘disturb the 
above-mentioned Hebrews on any unlawful occasion whatsoever 
or to bring them into disrepute, or to deprive them of any of the 
property of which they appear to be lawfully possessed, or to 
demand from them either tolls, post-horses, food and shelter for 
passing soldiers or officials, gratuities, contributions for the 
upkeep of road, river or bridge, transport dues or customs.’ 


6. Hostility of the Church 


From the general standpoint of European civilisation it was all 
to the good that the Church greatly extended her control of the 
spiritual welfare of the peoples of Europe in the eleventh and 
following centuries. Unhappily the exact opposite is true for the 
Jews. For the Church believed fanatically that the whole Jewish 
people was responsible for the crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and that they ought to be continually punished for this monstrous 
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act. The more the Church could influence people to believe her, 
the more hatred, therefore, she spread among ordinary Christians 
of the Jewish neighbours who might have lived beside them peace- 
ably for centuries. In various towns it became the habit for the 
clergy to spur the populace on to attack the Jews during the week 
of Easter. In others, Jews were compelled to endure particular 
humiliations at that period. In Rome itself beastly and humiliat- 
ing insults were heaped upon the dignified leaders of the Jewish 
community for the amusement of the mob. What the Church 
began in the days of her power has lasted for centuries, and 
ridiculous stories about Jews which, as we shall see, were the 
product of the grossest medieval superstition, were to be believed 
and to prolong the martyrdom of the Jews of Europe right 
through the age of ‘ enlightenment’ into modern times. 
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XVI 


THE CRUSADES AND THEIR 
CONSEQUENCES (1000-1200) 


1. Origins of the Crusading Movement 


By the middle of the eleventh century Medieval Europe was 
beginning to become a stable and relatively safe area. Kings and 
princes were really getting control of the government of their 
peoples, and ambitious younger sons had to go farther than their 
neighbour’s territory to find land for themselves. Europe was 
ready to expand. At that time two things occurred to turn her 
eyes eastwards. Trade was being interrupted by Muslim fanatic- 
ism, and the wealthy were finding themselves deprived of the 
luxuries to which they were just becoming accustomed. But also 
pilgrimage to the Holy Places in Palestine was being interrupted 
by the same Muslim fanaticism, and the pious were feeling that 
the Holy Places ought really to be rescued from the hands of 
unbelievers. So from a mixture of piety and greed the crusading 
movement came into existence. Unfortunately for the Jews, they 
experienced only the latter quality of the crusaders—their greed. 


2. Attacks on the Jews 


It was an easy argument for the most ignorant to understand 
that ‘it was absurd to set off across half the world to rescue the 
tomb of Jesus when the descendants of his murderers lived in 
comfort next door. Surely to kill them, and so take their wealth 
(which would come in very conveniently to pay for their long 
journey), was the proper beginning of the crusade.’ To their credit 
it was not the official leaders of the crusades who used this argu- 
ment; it was priests as ignorant as the mobs they led. But the 
result for the Jews was the same. The frenzy of intolerance and 
fanaticism which was called forth under the fair names of religion 
and chivalry spread like an epidemic. At Tréves it began; and 
there the rabble, under the direction of heartless and impecunious 
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knights, sacked the Jewish quarters and massacred the inhabi- 
tants. The example set at Tréves was followed at Metz, at Stras- 
burg, at Mainz, at Worms, at Cologne, and at Spires. All along 
the banks of the Rhine, of the Moselle, of the Main and the 
Danube, Jewish men and women, and even little children, were 
slaughtered like cattle. The spoils gained from murder and 
robbery went to defray the costs of the holy war. Sometimes the 
alternative of baptism was given to the victims; more often no 
choice was offered, but sacrilege followed on sacking, and murder 
on robbery. Some commanders burnt the Jews, some contented 
themselves with burning only Jewish books and scrolls. 

In 1098 Jerusalem, after many a repulse, was in the crusaders’ 
hands, and the conquerors celebrated their success by a complete 
massacre of the Jews then living in Jerusalem and its suburbs. In 
1147 a second crusade was organised to strengthen the Christian 
hold on the Holy Land. All who joined in this expedition were 
solemnly released by Pope Eugenius III from all obligations to 
pay any debts which they might owe to the Jews, And in this 
second crusade, as in the first, a broad red track of Jewish blood 
marked the way which the crusaders took to the east, and the 
flames from burning Jewries were beacon-lights on their path. 


3. Glimpses of Better Things 


There were occasional incidents which show like light in the 
darkness of that cruel age. Spanish Jews, whose misfortunes were 
of later date, did not neglect their unhappy co-religionists. More 
than once we find the still prosperous Jews of Spain sending 
sympathetic messages and substantial supplies to the persecuted 
Jews of France and Germany. And amongst Christians there was 
many a brave, good man who had the courage to be human, and 
to stand out as an exception to the general line of conduct which 
was pursued towards the Jews. The Bishop of Spires and the 
Bishop of Cologne both did their very best to protect the Jews in 
the terrible scenes that preceded the first crusade. And in the 
second crusade (1147) the famous monk St. Bernard of France 
distinguished himself in the same way. He did all he could, by 
voice and hand and pen, to check the prevailing fashion of 
cruelty. But how sadly exceptional such instances were may be 
judged from the fact that medieval chroniclers tried to explain 
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away the humanity of that good Bishop of Cologne in 1096 by 
saying that he was bribed by the Jews, and that his kindness to 
them was bought with their own money. 


4. Jews Become Money-lenders 


The increased prosperity of Europe which had made crusading 
possible and the increased insecurity of the Jews which resulted 
from the crusades combined to make a considerable change in 
Jewish economic life. Nothing in the economic activities of the 
Jews of the eleventh century could explain the massacres which 
accompanied the first crusade. All the evidence is that Jews were 
part of the normal artisanate and business life of the towns where 
they lived. But now they drew apart from their neighbours, and 
tried to avoid those occupations which took them on to the roads 
or too much into the society of Gentiles. Moreover, they sought 
to turn their wealth into something which could be hidden, or 
which they could take with them if they had to flee from their 
homes. Money was obviously more valuable to them than houses, 
jewels than vineyards or bulky commercial stock. Now at this 
time the Gentile demand for money was increasing. Not only 
was it wanted for the building ambitions of bishop or baron, but 
it was wanted by the landowner and farmer to keep him going 
during the months between seed-time and harvest, for he had 
ceased just to live on his crops (subsistence agriculture) and 
wished to grow enough to sell when harvest came. Jews wanted 
their wealth in money, Gentiles wanted to find a source from 
which to borrow money. The natural result was that the former 
lent, the latter borrowed, to their mutual advantage. 

We have already seen that Jews had become the private 
property of their rulers; now, these rulers discovered that 
great profit might be made out of encouraging Jewish settle- 
ment and authorising the Jewish settlers to lend money 
to their subjects. For the property of my property is mine! 
Most of the great subjects of a medieval king owed him service in 
war, but nothing in peace-time; and this foolish system meant 
that a king at peace was always short of money. By making his 
Jews charge large amounts for lending money to his subjects, he 
could tax those subjects indirectly. When he wanted cash he 
simply demanded their profits from his Jews. So the rate of usury 
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(interest) was fixed by the owner (i.e., the king), not by the Jew. 
A wise king always left his Jews enough to carry on. But if he 
was in great need he took everything they had; and as they were 
then of little use to him he could get the favour of his bishops by 
‘ceasing to grant privileges to unbelievers’ and expelling his 
Jewish subjects. And all the time the Church continued to spread 
hatred of them through its thousands of parishes, through the 
preaching of its travelling friars, and through the art of its stained- 
glass windows and sculptures. This was the miserable position to 
which the Jews of Europe were reduced in the thirteenth and 
succeeding centuries. 
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XVII 


JEWS IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
(1000-1300) 


1. The Jews in France up to the Twelfth Century 


From the ninth to the twelfth century Jewish colleges and 
synagogues continued to exist in peace, and the people were 
tolerably protected from violence. So late as 1165, when a famous 
Jewish traveller from Spain named Benjamin of Tudela was 
visiting France, he found such institutions flourishing in most of 
the towns which he included in his travels, and he appears to 
have made a very comprehensive tour both north and south. 
Paris seems to have been a favourite city with Jews even at that 
time, and Christian writers confirm Benjamin’s account of the 


prosperous and respected condition of the Jews who were dwelling 
there. 


2. Rashi (1040-1105) 


During this period the present South of France was not part 
of the kingdom ruled over by the kings of France. Jewish com- 
munities in Marseilles, Avignon, Lunel, and other towns of the 
South enjoyed conditions more like those of the Spanish Jews, 
and had many centres of culture and many distinguished scholars 
among their members. These latter were especially famous as 
Hebrew grammarians, and wrote some of the earliest books of 
grammar in existence. People had not thought before then that 
the grammar of their own language was a proper subject of 
study! In the North, scholars were rarer, but the Jewish com- 
munities of Champagne produced one notable academy with 
famous leaders. Champagne Jews were the leaders in Western 
Europe at that time, because the ‘Champagne fairs,’ held annu- 
ally, were a meeting-place for all the big business-men of the day, 
including Jewish business-men. Many knotty problems of religion 
and of Jewish security were discussed after the commercial 
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activities of the day were over by Jewish leaders from England, 
France, and Germany. In this bustling atmosphere there was 
born in 1040 c.z. in the city of Troyes, capital of Champagne, 
Solomon ben Isaac, later called Rashi from the initials of his 
Hebrew name, destined to be one of the greatest and most 
influential Jewish scholars of Europe. His father and his uncle 
were both learned men, and the child was a student almost from 
his cradle. He was born, in fact, into a community of scholars, 
and something of the simplicity and also of the poverty which 
belongs to the scholarly life clung to him all his days. His means 
were small, but his wants were few, and he seemed always 
extremely content with his portion of ‘plain living and high 
thinking.” He married at eighteen, which is, perhaps, some 
explanation of both the poverty and content. But happiness did 
not quench his thirst for knowledge. So eager was he to learn 
all he could possibly be taught that, like Akiba before him, he 
did not hesitate to leave his wife and children in the pursuit of 
study. He went to the then celebrated academies of Mainz and 
Worms, and there became a very learned and clear-minded 
commentator on the Talmud. It was the clearness and straight- 
forwardness of his explanations which made his work famous. 
He also brought back into importance the actual text of the 
Bible itself, using the work of the grammarians from the South, 
and providing straightforward explanations of what the text of 
the Bible actually meant to those who wrote it, not just to those 
who commented on it, sometimes wisely, sometimes fancifully, 
centuries later. This commentary on the Bible came to be used 
by Christian scholars as their main authority for what the 
Hebrew text meant, and it was the Christian scholars who used 
Rashi who were most influential in deepening the knowledge 
of the Bible of the great reformer Martin Luther. 


3. Increasing Tragedy and Expulsions 

The crusades and the general need of money were the chief 
causes for the persecutions which were so soon to follow. The 
sufferings of the Jews in France were equally due to bigotry and 
religious hatred on the part of the priests and the populace and 
to the avarice of the kings. They were treated as sponges, first 
squeezed and then tossed away. Towards the end of the twelfth 
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century Philip Augustus ordered them, in a body, out of his 
dominions (1180), and the purchase-money that the Jews gave 
for the right to return brought them a short interval of ‘ protec- 
tion.’ Expelling the Jews and selling permission to them to come 
back was found an excellent means of raising money, and the 
process was repeated in 1306, when Philip IV, one of the most 
cruel sovereigns who ever sat on any throne, was king. Before 
they were expelled their goods were pillaged and confiscated, and 
it must have been difficult for the poor exiles to raise the enor- 
mous sum which was demanded, a few years later, for the right to 
return. Like Noah’s dove, which in the whole wide world found 
no resting-place for the sole of her tiny foot, the Jews at this date 
had small choice or chance of safe asylum in any country, or we 
might wonder at their paying for permission to go back to such 
inhospitable shores. Under ‘Saint’ Louis (Louis IX, 1226-70) a 
new form of persecution was devised. Killing Jews and plundering 
their property was commonplace; it was decided to destroy their 
literature. So a raid was made on Jewish libraries, and, as a 
beginning twenty-four cart-loads of Jewish religious books were 
burnt in Paris. It was under this king, too,.that the Jews were 
prohibited from practising as physicians and were all compelled 
to wear a conspicuous garment, the distinctiveness of which con- 
sisted in a bit of special coloured cloth (called the rouelle) sewn 
in front of and behind the outer dress of both men and women. 

In 1320 there was another crusade, another accusation against 
the Jews, and another large sum of Jewish money paid into the 
royal treasury. These three contemporaneous occurrences, 
examined closely, seem to have a somewhat suspicious connection 
with one another. The crusade of 1320, which was called the 
crusade of the shepherds, was set on foot by peasants, who were 
presumably too poor to pay its expenses, and a preliminary 
crusade against the Jews was a very convenient way of raising the 
necessary money for the holy expedition. So a cry was raised 
against them of poisoning the wells. Any charge against Jews 
was sure to result in plunder, or in a bribe big enough to make 
plunder unnecessary. In 1348-49 the Black Death was raging in 
Europe. This frightful epidemic was said to spare the Jews. So 
far as it did spare them, their cleanlier lives and their more 
temperate habits would for all reasonable people be quite suffi- 
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cient explanation of the somewhat doubtful fact. But the reason- 
able people would seem to have been few in those days, and the 
fanatics many. The Jews were accused both of causing the pesti- 
lence and of not suffering from it, and again that ridiculous charge 
of poisoning the wells was brought against them. It must have 
been taken for granted that Jews lived without drinking! The 
accusation, however, was good enough for its purpose. These 
accusations which appeared first in France were soon repeated all 
over Europe, just as the charge that Jewish communities used the 
blood of Christian children, first made in England (see Section 5), 
was soon repeated in France, in Germany, and elsewhere. 

On September 17, 1394, on Yom Kippur, when Charles VI was 
king, with a six weeks’ notice, the Jews were commanded to leave 
France altogether, and this third expulsion was final and general, 
and included all the Jews in all parts of the country. 


4. The Jews in England 


The Jewish community in Medieval England was the most 
short-lived of all medieval Jewries. For Jews came as settlers only 
with William the Conqueror after 1066, and were all expelled by 
Edward I in 1290. They were probably accepted by William’s 
new subjects as one of the many consequences of the invasion, 
and Jews gradually gained a tolerably comfortable and secure 
position in the towns in which they settled. London and Oxford 
became their headquarters. Little colonies of Jews established 
themselves also in York, in Lincoln, and in Norwich, and in 
various other towns, and set up small businesses, and always 
managed, however poor they might be at first, to find some small 
room which would serve as a meeting-place for prayer and for 
study. In London they were soon numerous enough and pros- 
perous enough to gain the great privilege of being allotted a 
‘burying place for their dead.’ This first Beth Haim of the Jews 
in England was situated in St. Giles, Cripplegate. Thus things 
went well for a time. It was in the reign of Stephen (1135-54) that 
the troubles of the Jews in England began. 


5. Saints and Supplies 


The wealth of Jewish traders was in close and awkward con- 
trast with the poverty of Christian knights. An evil eye was cast 
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on these riches, and men tried to invent a plausible excuse for 
robbing them. The excuse found was the accusation—now made 
for the first time—that Jews stole and killed Christian children in 
order to use their blood for mixing with the Matzos at Passover. 
One day in the town of Norwich a certain small boy named 
William was missing, and the Jews were accused of having 
murdered him in a revolting fashion. William of Norwich was 
made into a saint and added to the muster-roll of miracle-working 
martyrs, whilst the supposed perpetrators of a never-committed 
crime were hanged, and the English Jews generally were made to 
pay an enormous fine. In the reign of Henry III a similar accusa- 
tion was made against the Jews of Lincoln. The local celebrity of 
‘Little St. Hugh’ was secured by the hanging of twenty Jews of 
that town, the imprisonment of more than a hundred, and a 
general confiscation of Jewish property in Lincoln. The literary 
interest attaching to little Hugh, which has outlasted the religious, 
was ensured by Chaucer selecting him as the hero of one of his 
famous Canterbury Tales (‘The Prioress’s Tale’). 


6. The Last Hundred Y ears 


What the Jews of the Rhineland had suffered from the 
crusaders in 1096, the Jews of England were to discover when 
Richard Coeur de Lion went on crusade in 1190. In York the 
whole Jewish community sacrificed its lives voluntarily rather 
than fall into the hands of the mob. The thirteenth century was 
one of decline for all Jewries in Western Europe, and England 
was no exception. The main interest of that community is that 
we possess more complete records of its economic activities 
than of any other. For the king was owner of all Jews of 
England, No baron or bishop had the right (as on the Continent) 
to possess them. And the king registered them most carefully, 
and insisted on receiving a copy of every loan they made. Special 
locked chests were set up in the particular cities where Jews were 
allowed to live, in which these copies were kept. Much of these 
archives has survived. Jews formed so important a part of their 
finances that the kings, from Richard onwards, had a special 
department of the Exchequer to deal with them. But so incompe- 
tent a method of raising revenue as the violent exploitation 
of the people through Jewish money-lenders, and then the 
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constant robbing of the money-lenders of their profits, could not 
last for ever. Jews grew more and more incapable of fulfilling 
the royal demands for money, and so became less and less useful 
to the Crown. In 1275 a trumpery attempt was made to divert 
them to agriculture—an occupation of which they knew nothing, 
and which it would have been very dangerous for them to try 
to follow. For the ignorant lower clergy were their worst enemies, 
and they would almost certainly have been murdered at the insti- 
gation of some priest or friar. In 1290, when they had been bled 
white of all their property, Edward I expelled them from the 
kingdom with considerable, if unofficial, brutality ; and there was 
no official Jewish community in England between that date and 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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JEWS IN GERMANY AND POLAND 
(1100-1650) 


1. Where the Exiles Went 


The English exiles had little choice of asylum. The ‘sea-girt 
isle’ pushed them from her shores, and the nearest ports must 
have seemed to promise least misery in the way of transit, and 
most chance of safe landing somewhere. As the opposite coast 
of France came in view, it must have looked to those poor 
seasick and heartsick fugitives as if the worst of their troubles 
were over. They disembarked at any and all of the French ports 
which would take them in, and journeyed hither and thither 
inland, eager and grateful to share the comparative security of 
their French brethren. They did not stay to think how unsafe it 
all was; they did not look back to see how, but sixteen years 
before, under a decree of Philip the Fair, the Jews of France 
had been in like evil case with themselves, nor did they look 
forward through a gloomy hundred years to see all this dreary 
drama of exile acted over again, with added details of hardships. 
It was, perhaps, well for them that they could only see a little 
way at a time. For France proved a haven for but a short time. 
They were soon to look to Germany for shelter, and French 
Jews with them. 


2. Life in Germany 


Jews had been living for a number of centuries in the territory 
which we now call Germany. It was then a medley of small and 
large states, kingdoms, archbishoprics, bishoprics, dukedoms, 
free cities, and so on, all of which had considerable independence 
and could decide whether they would or would not admit Jews. 
Over all there was an emperor, successor of Charlemagne and 
thus (nominally) successor of the Roman emperors. His vast 
dominions, which included much of Switzerland, and Italy also, 
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as well as bits of the Netherlands, Belgium, and Eastern France, 
were known as the ‘ Holy Roman Empire,’ but a witty historian 
once said that ‘it was not holy, nor Roman, nor an empire.’ For 
he usually had little authority and less money. Anyhow, all the 
Jews within this vast area were nominally under the emperor’s 
protection as ‘the property of the privy purse,’ as one might 
translate their medieval status as servi Camerae or Kammer- 
knechte. It is impossible to say how many Jews had this status, 
but there were certainly important communities in the flourishing 
cities on the banks of the Danube, or the Elbe, of the Main or 
the Rhine. This ‘ protection’ consisted in the emperor possessing 
the first and, in theory, the sole right of plunder. German Jews 
were the emperor’s Jews—his absolutely. He might sell them, or 
pawn them, or make presents or legacies of them. As a rule, the 
emperors protected this property of theirs from other depredators. 
If the vassal princes of the various states desired to plunder the 
Jews, they had to do it after a fashion that should not be found 
out. For this ‘protection’ the Jews, of course, had to pay a tax 
to their protector. On some occasions it was raised as high as a 
third of each man’s ascertainable property. To regular, or 
irregular, taxation the Jews generally submitted, for any outbreak 
of resistance only made matters worse. 


3. Meir of Rothenburg (1215-93) 


Towards the end of the thirteenth century, with the new influx 
of English and French exiles, things altogether looked so 
desperate in the German states that a large number of Jews, 
principally from the Rhineland, determined to emigrate to 
Palestine. Rudolph of Hapsburg, the then reigning emperor, was 
very angry at this prospect of losing so large a slice out of his 
revenue. He at once confiscated all the Jewish goods on which 
he could lay his hands, and as a speculation seized on the greatest 
Jewish scholar in his dominions, Meir of Rothenburg, whom he 
had made a kind of overseer of the German Jews, and held him 
as a prisoner in one of his castles in Alsace. Rudolph calculated 
on getting a large ransom for his rabbi, and the Jews would 
gladly enough have paid generously for his release. But the rabbi 
refused to be ransomed. He would not play into the enemies’ 
hands in that way. It was too easy a mode of raising money, and 
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one that, if he yielded to it, would most certainly become a 
precedent. So the rabbi declined his liberty on such terms, and 
he died a prisoner. 


4. How the Medieval German Regarded the Jews 


In one way, of course, the medieval German thought no diff- 
erently from the medieval Frenchman, or Englishman, about the 
Jews, but in France and England there was a long interval 
between the last medieval expulsion and the beginnings of 
modern settlement. In England it lasted from 1290 to 1656 and 
in France from 1394 to 1784. But in Germany there was never 
a total expulsion. In some city or other there were always Jews, 
and so the German never forgot the hideous and lying supersti- 
tions which his medieval ancestors invented about them. As 
in England and France, Jews were accused in Germany of 
murdering children; as in France, thousands of Jews perished 
in Germany at the time of the Black Death in 1349. But in that 
country the stories became more horrifying still. The Jew was 
believed to be physically descended from the devil, to suffer from 
horrible and devilish diseases, to have a special smell—which 
disappeared at once on baptism!—and even to have a tail 
hidden beneath his clothes. It was almost impossible for any 
friendship to grow up between a German Christian and a 
German Jew in those centuries, and Jews were compelled, for 
the safety of their lives, to live more and more completely 
separated from their neighbours. 


5. Decline of the Jewish Communities 


Although Germany never went to the length of expelling her 
Jews altogether, she would drive them from place to place in her 
dominions, and at times there were terrible massacres in some 
city or state, There is not a state, nor a province, nor a city of 
Germany which has not, at some time or other, taken its evil 
share in ill-treatment of the Jews. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century the persecuted Jews of Germany made another 
effort at emigration. There was no general desertion of the 
German states, but the Jewish element in many of the cities 
perceptibly dwindled, and, by degrees, only a few continued to 
be important centres of Jewish life. 
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Refugees had found their way to Poland from the eleventh 
century onwards, and had met and mingled there, perhaps, with 
some remnants of that once powerful, converted nation of the 
Khazars, who flourished in Southern Russia in the eighth and 
ninth centuries. One hears little concerning the Jews in Poland 
till the fourteenth century, when, under Casimir the Great, and 
possibly owing to the influence of a Jewess of whom the King 
was very fond, their legal status was confirmed. Their lives and 
property were secured to them, and their synagogues and burial- 
grounds were defended from pillage and desecration. Rights of 
trading were granted, but public or State employment was with- 
held. This tolerable, but somewhat sordid, condition of things 
continued till towards the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Poland was able to offer a refuge to Jews flying successively 
from the soil of England, France, and many cities and states of 
Germany, because she had no middle class of her own. Her nobles 
were too proud, her peasants too ignorant, to be either skilled 
artisans or to develop trade in the country. Jews thus came to 
be Poland’s middle class from the fourteenth century onwards, 
as they were to be the middle class of nineteenth-century 
Rumania. Good kings, concerned with the prosperity of their 
country, inevitably favoured their Jewish subjects, and as condi- 
tions in the West became intolerable more and more Jews took 
refuge in their territories. Farther east they did not at that time 
attempt to go. The beginning of Russia, the principality of 
Moscow, was still too primitive even to want a middle class. 


7. Religious Significance of Polish Jewry 

We have seen already that the Christian Church in Western 
Europe set out in the thirteenth century to destroy Jewish centres 
of learning. Jewish religious books were seized and burnt wher- 
ever they could be found. A censorship was established and 
many books were sought for and destroyed because ignorant or 
hostile censors said that they contained matter offensive to 
Christianity, What with persecution and expulsion as well, Jewish 
scholarship gradually ceased to exist in Western Europe. But in 
Poland the situation was different. Provided that they did not 
appear to be in a position to influence Christians, the Church 
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interfered little with the Jewish communities. Hence Jewish 
academies flourished, the Talmud came to be intensively studied, 
perhaps too much to the exclusion of all other learning, and the 
religious life of the communities was deep and steadfast. For 
centuries after the Middle Ages, in fact until Polish Jewry was 
destroyed by Hitler, traditional Jewish orthodoxy had its strong- 
hold in Poland, and from Poland came the rabbis of many 
Western communities. 


8. Jewish Life and Morale at the End of the Middle Ages 


Although conditions in Poland made it possible for the Jews 
there to continue their traditional religious activity with little or 
no interference, yet Poland could not completely compensate 
for the sufferings which they had endured for several centuries 
at the hands of the Christian countries of Western and Central 
Europe. Jews are human begins, Jewish communities are human 
societies; and it is not possible for any human being or any 
human society to endure centuries of persecution, abuse, physical 
suffering, insecurity, and ostracism without such treatment pro- 
ducing unhappy consequences. At the very best the victims will 
seek to compensate for their ill-treatment at the hands of others 
by developing a superiority complex of their own ; at their very 
best they will make their religion narrow and unyielding, at their 
very best they will keep their virtues to themselves and show out- 
siders, in whatever way they can, something of the hostility with 
which they have been treated. All these things happened inevi- 
tably to the Jews and the Jewish communities at the end of the 
Middle Ages. Walled off from the highroads of life, and shunned 
for shambling along its bypaths, Jews in these cruel circum- 
stances were slowly deteriorating in their manners and in their 
modes of living. Hemmed in by the ghetto, they were growing 
content with the ghetto. Meeting with contempt and hatred all 
round, they began to hate back again, and to feel in their turn as 
bitter and as unreasoning a contempt for everything belonging to 
their persecutors. The Jewish philosopher Spinoza once wrote: 
‘The heaviest burden that men can lay upon us is not that they 
persecute us with their hatred and scorn, but it is by the planting 
of hatred and scorn in our souls. We cannot breathe freely, we 
cannot see clearly.’ This subtlest effect of the poison of persecu- 
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tion seemed at last to have entered into the Jewish system. They 
would not read their books. They huddled in their own close 
quarters, carrying on mean trades, or hawking petty wares. The 
love of religion and of Israel was as strong among them as ever, 
but the love had come to be of a jealous and a sullen sort. They 
dreaded progress or prominence of any kind. Long and miserable 
experience seemed to show that safety for themselves and toler- 
ance for their faith lay, if anywhere, in being altogether unnoticed 
and unheeded by the outside world. The culture of the Christians 
they hated, with a hate born half of repulsion at its palpable 
effects in persecution, half of fear for its possible tendency to 
conversion. Intelligent men were content to limit all intellectual 
occupation to the study of the Talmud, and to find sufficient 
interest and entertainment in endless discussions of its more 
intricate passages. ‘Talmudical mountebanks’ one old chronicler 
somewhat unkindly calls these grim and unattractive students. 
It is a harsh phrase. The long-winded, hair-splitting arguments 
over trivial and abstruse points were a forced rather than a 
voluntary kind of mental gymnastics; and if such discussions 
were not interesting to outsiders, they were never meant for 
them. The Jewish rabbis never forgot the moral education of 
their disciples; and the longest and weariest of these dismal 
dissertations of theirs seldom wound up without some popular 
moral lesson. At any rate these crowds of Jewish ‘ unemployed,’ 
oppressed and distressed as they were, did not meet to talk sedi- 
tion or to plot revenge. And in their attitude of resolute aloofness 
from the interests of the hard, outside world there was at least 
no trace of self-seeking. Perhaps, in the cruel circumstances of 
their lot, they were not altogether so mistaken as, at the first 
look, they seem. One may hardly dare to blame them, these 
ringleted, gaberdined, bigoted heroes who for several centuries 
turned their faces to the wall and seemed, to superficial gaze, 
to hug their chains. They were quite sharp enough to know that 
in shutting themselves in they were also shutting themselves out, 
but that was the dogged, miserable choice they made between 
the chances and the prizes of conversion and the blanks—the 
weary, hopeless, certain blanks—of a rigid loyalty to their people 
and their religion. 
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JEWS IN ITALY AND SPAIN 
(1100-1480) 


1. General Conditions 


Although the Jewish settlement in Spain ended in tragedy, 
and the Jews of Italy sank to a small depressed minority, Jews 
in Southern Europe never had to go through quite such a long 
period of humiliation, degradation, and persecution as their 
brethren in Northern and Central Europe who ultimately, as 
described in the last chapter, found a refuge in Poland, It may 
seem curious that the Jewish communities of Italy had the most 
peaceful history of any European Jews, since their persecution 
had been started by the Christian Church and the centre of that 
Church was in Rome, the seat of the papacy. But the popes, 
though usually rigid in their official pronouncements, were not 
moved by superstition or jealousy ; they did not depend on 
Jewish money-lenders for their income, for they had many other 
sources of wealth. Hence they often appeared friends of the Jews. 
When ignorant priests were trying to prove that every missing 
child had been murdered by the Jews, the popes forbade the 
charge to be made and absolutely denied that it was true. It was, 
of course, the popes who presided over the great councils of the 
Church which were responsible for many measures against the 
Jews. It was councils which created the ghettoes where Jews had 
to live separated from their Christian neighbours. It was councils 
which made Jews wear a special badge on their clothes—one of 
the cruellest of all Christian regulations. It was councils which 
later compelled Jews to listen to sermons, often by Jews who 
were apostates to Christianity, designed to prove to them the 
error and folly of their ways. But neither pope nor council was 
responsible for the popular superstition that Jews were children 
of the devil with all that that implies, and so on. These neither 
pope nor council willed, but, as we have already seen, it is not 
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possible to define exactly the amount of inferiority in which one 
people shall hold another. They did not will these things. Yet, in 
the final analysis, they were responsible for them. 


2. Jews in Italy 


Italy in the Middle Ages was divided, like Germany, into 
many different States. The emperor had a number of Italian States 
under his control, the pope had even more. But both emperor and 
pope, in Italy, were successors to the highly civilised and com- 
mercial society of the Roman Empire which had never completely 
disappeared. Italy never knew the absolute prohibition against 
lending money for profit which existed in Northern Europe. There 
were always great Christian banking firms, and sometimes the 
pope himself was a chief money-lender. So Jews were not brought 
into that unhappy prominence, or compelled to hold the evil 
monopoly of being money-lenders, which had brought them 
popular hatred and persecution elsewhere. They led a quiet 
existence, provided they were not conspicuous, and were rarely 
ordered to quit their territories either by pope, by emperor, or 
by lesser princes. 


3. Jews in Christian Spain: the First Period 


Most of the Jews who were driven into exile by the 
Al-Muwahhid persecutions travelled no farther than to those 
provinces of Spain which had been reconquered by the Christians, 
whose kings were ready, for their own sakes, to give a welcome 
to the learned, useful Jews. Alfonso VIII, who reigned in Castile 
from 1166 till 1214, was particularly well affected towards them. 
It was said that he loved a beautiful Jewess of Toledo, named 
Rachel; the girl, at any rate, was murdered by Christian fanatics 
on the suspicion of it. For the next hundred and fifty years the 
position of the Jews in Spain was still seemingly, and on the 
surface of things, a position with which to be satisfied. They were 
rich, they were at ease, and they were of use to their countrymen 
in a hundred ways. But as Spain grew less and less Islamic and 
more and more Christian the bishops began to take a more active 
interest in its affairs. The earlier kings, however, were too alive 
to their own interests to be tempted into persecution from 
religious motives only. They needed the Jews. They depended on 
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Jewish loyalty in their armies, and on Jewish brains in their 
offices. They could not afford to alienate such service. When, in 
the middle of the thirteenth century, Pope Gregory IX tried hard 
to stir up Alfonso the Wise to join in the general European craze 
of the time against the Jews, we find Alfonso proving one of his 
claims to that surname of his by refusing to be stirred up. 
Alfonso’s predecessor, Ferdinand the Saint, had shown a like 
wisdom under similar circumstances. The popes notwithstanding, 
the kings of Spain continued personally to employ Jews as 
physicians and as ministers of finance, and in every branch of 
culture and of commerce in their kingdoms remained well content 
to see Jews come to the front. So life went on smoothly under 
those sunny skies, but the volcano was only slumbering, and every 
now and then ominous little rambles gave forth a warning of the 
explosion that was in store. 


4. The Toledo Synagogue 


Toledo, the capital of Castile, had become in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries a second Cordova. In 1360, when Pedro the 
Cruel was king, very serious trouble arose for the Jews of Toledo. 
Pedro earned that surname of ‘Cruel’ from his own subjects, 
and not from his treatment of the Jews. To them he meant to be 
kind, but he was a bad man, and even the tender mercies of the 
wicked, we read, are cruel. Like most of his predecessors, Pedro 
had a Jew, Samuel Levi, for his finance minister. One of the 
duties of such a minister was to raise taxes. This office Samuel 
Levi performed with such a will for his royal master that he 
became most unpopular with the people. Whilst they were groan- 
ing under their burden, they saw this favoured Jew living in 
gréat state, accumulating a large fortune, and building at his 
own expense a magnificent synagogue in Toledo. They looked 
on this synagogue as built with their money, and grew to detest 
the sight of the worshippers in it. It was but a step from feeling 
the hatred to expressing it. One sad day the Jews lost their 
beautiful synagogue, and Samuel Levi was tortured to death. 
His fortune was confiscated and King Pedro, his sympathy not- 
withstanding, took a large share of it. Personally, however, Pedro 
seems always to have done his best to protect and be pleasant 
to the Jews, and they were faithful to him. In a long struggle 
which he had with his brother Henry of Trastamara for possession 
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of the crown, the Jews fought loyally for Pedro. Henry triumphed 
in the end, and both during the civil war and at the close of it 
there was more slaughter and plunder of the Jews than could 
be put down to the strict account of the war. Religion was made 
the excuse for a great deal of the cruelty. ‘ Kill them like sheep 
if they will not be baptised,’ said one famous knight of the period, 
Bertrand du Guesclin. The illustration had a grim and uninten- 
tional point about it. Jews were generally killed ‘like sheep,’ 
their fleeces being first carefully sheared. 


5. The Second Period: the Downward Slope 

From the date of Pedro’s death (1369) things grew gradually 
worse. Perhaps the episode of Samuel Levi hurried events a little. 
It may have taught people that to confiscate a Jew’s wealth was 
a quicker way of getting rich through his means than to employ 
his services. The kings of Spain had begun to have more need 
of money help than of brain service, for their position had grown 
to be more secure and their subjects more cultivated. And they 
themselves became, to a certain degree, infected by the fanatic 
enthusiasm of the age. Their religion, interpreted by the clergy, 
had impressed upon them for centuries that Jews had crucified 
the Messiah, and their own observations showed them that Jews 
were rich. They put the two facts together, and acted upon them. 
‘Be converted to Christianity,’ they began to cry, ‘or at least 
let your goods be confiscated to Christians.’ The clergy, too, had 
great influence over the populace, and they all but uniformly used 
it to the prejudice of the Jews. Though so woefully mistaken, it 
is quite likely that some of the clergy were conscientious in their 
efforts and honestly longed to make proselytes of the Jews. 
Perhaps not one of the least of the trials of the time was an edict 
which, to this end, decreed that Jews might be forced to listen 
to sermons preached with the object of converting them. 
Eloquence, however, was by no means depended on by itself ; 
sterner measures were resorted to. In 1380 Jews who openly clung 
to their religion began to be legally deprived of their rights. They 
were no longer allowed to hold office in State or Army, or to 
practise among Christians as physicians. Their Nagid from that 
date had no recognised authority, and Jews were requested to 
have their dwellings apart from the other inhabitants of the cities 
and towns. 
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6. The Riots of 1391 


This sort of legislation produced its natural effect. Ten years 
later (1391) after a terrible riot at Seville, in which 4,000 Jews 
are said to have perished, some of the more brave made an appeal 
to the Council of Regency (for the king was a child). The Council 
responded to the appeal, acknowledged the injustice, and sent a 
commission of inquiry to Seville. It did little good. A fierce and 
eloquent preacher named Ferdinand Martinez roused the rabble 
to further violence by declaiming against State interference with 
religious doings. Similar outbreaks soon occurred in other cities 
of Castile and spread to the neighbouring kingdoms of Navarre 
and Aragon. On a certain saint’s day in 1391 there was a terrible 
massacre in Barcelona, the capital of Aragon. The Jewry was 
sacked, the synagogues were pulled down, and the streets were 
heaped with dead and outraged bodies. In this riot, however, 
some Crown property was destroyed by accident, and so punish- 
ment was dealt out to some of the ringleaders. 


7. The ‘Marranos’ or ‘New Christians’ 


For a hundred years this state of things went on in Christian 
Spain, which, by this date, included nearly the whole of the 
country. Not only did the unrighteous laws set Jews apart in 
their dwellings and in their occupations, but in their dress also 
there was a mark set upon them, They might wear only the 
coarsest materials, and no trimmings or ornaments ; and the men 
might not shave nor the women adorn their hair. These imper- 
tinent, everyday degradations must have sorely hurt a people like 
the Jews, who delight in taking life pleasantly. The alternative of 
baptism became a terrible temptation, and very many yielded to 
it. They let the waters of baptism flow over their limbs, and they 
stood unprotesting whilst the sign of the cross was made on their 
foreheads. In the eyes of the Church these men, who lied with 
their lips and in every outward action of their lives, were ‘ new 
Christians’ and eligible for all offices of trust and State. In the 
language of the Synagogue they who thus sold their souls and 
took the profit were Marranos, which means ‘swine’ in medieval 
Spanish. In their own sight they were Jews still— Jews in their 
hearts,’ they would have said, for secretly, and at some risk, they 
practised Jewish rites, holding the Passover service often in 
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cellars, and singing the Sabbath hymns under their breath, with 
doors and windows fast shut. 


8. The Dangers of Argument 


Some of the Christians, and especially the Dominican friars, 
were genuinely anxious to prove to the Jews that their religion 
was false and that Christianity was true, but they mixed too much 
compulsion and abuse with their arguments to be really con- 
vincing. However, on a number of occasions, and in various 
countries of Europe, they compelled Jewish scholars to argue 
publicly with chosen Christian spokesmen about the truths of 
their religion. These arguments were called ‘disputations.’ What 
was especially offensive to the Jews was that they were taken to 
these disputations by force, when they would much rather have 
avoided them, and that the man put up to argue with them was 
often an apostate from Judaism. For in this way the Christians 
could produce a champion who knew Hebrew. Two of the most 
famous of these arguments took place in Spain. In one of them 
the Jewish protagonist was the famous rabbi Moses ben Nach- 
man, and the disputation was held in Barcelona in 1263 C.E., and 
lasted about a week. We have both Jewish and Christian accounts 
of this disputation, and even Christian scholars admit that Nach- 
manides seems to have won it. But the victory did him little good. 
It was something the Dominicans would not forgive, and Nach- 
manides left the country hastily and settled in Jerusalem. Early 
in the fifteenth century another attempt was made by a Jewish 
convert to force his late co-religionists into an argument. Under 
the presidency of the Antipope Benedict XIII a prolonged sitting 
was held at Tortosa, in Spain, between rabbis and monks. The 
conference held sixty-eight meetings, and lasted twenty-one 
months (from February 1413 till November 1414). It must have 
been conducted rather on the model of the famous argument 
between the wolf and the lamb in A®sop’s fables, for, as the 
upshot, the rabbis were dismissed, and the Pope issued a bull 
imposing new penalties on the Jews, and forbidding them, among 
other things, to read the Talmud. 
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THE SPANISH INQUISITION 
AND THE EXPULSION 
(1480-92) 


1. The Inquisition 

‘ Inquisition ’ means ‘ inquiry,’ and there had existed for several 
centuries an official Church organisation for inquiry into heresy, 
which was known as ‘the Inquisition.’ But it had nothing to do 
with the Jews, because Jews were not classed as heretics. A heretic 
was wrong in some of his beliefs about the Christian faith; but 
Jews held none of the Christian faith. Their official ‘error’ was 
not that they were ‘heretics’ but that they were ‘wrong 
believers’! This is the proper meaning of perfidia, which is the 
word medieval writers always use when describing Judaism. It 
is not the same as the modern word ‘perfidy.’ The Spanish 
Inquisition was a special ‘inquiry’ set up by the popes at the 
request of the King and Queen of Spain in 1480, to be controlled 
by the sovereigns themselves, in order to examine the fidelity of 
the New Christians, the Marranos. Though it still had no juris- 
diction over a Jew who remained faithful to his Judaism, it is easy 
to see that the danger was now very much greater. It might some- 
times be difficult for a Jew to prove that he had not been baptised 
by force during a riot, or perhaps that his father had not been so 
baptised (in which case the presumption might be that he had 
himself been baptised in infancy). If the Inquisitor could put 
forward any claim that a Jew had in some way been assessed as, 
accepted as, or forced to be, a Christian, then the Inquisition 
claimed power over him. It was a terrible and tragic situation 
after so splendid a history. 

The Inquisition was set up for two very different reasons. The 
more general reason was that the Christian authorities in Spain 
had no longer any reason to fear the Muslims (or the Jews who 
were thought to favour them). The more personal reason was 
the character of the Queen, Isabella. In 1469 Isabella, sister of 
Henry IV of Castile, married Ferdinand, Crown Prince of 
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Aragon. This marriage made a united and Christian Spain ; for 
Granada, the last of the Muslim cities, fell before the end of their 
reign. The young sovereigns were very anxious that their beautiful 
kingdom should be free from any touch or taint of alien faith. 
Isabella really thought this, for she was sincere in her bigoted 
belief, and good according to her dim lights. Ferdinand, it is to 
be feared, had a second thought for his treasury. He liked to 
convert Jews, but he also very much liked the confiscated posses- 
sions of unconverted Jews. The first official act of the royal pair 
was to ask from the ruling Pope, Sixtus IV, permission to set 
up a tribunal which might make searching inquiry into the 
religion of any suspected subjects. The request was granted, and 
so in 1480 the Spanish Inquisition was started with the Pope’s 
blessing, at Seville. 


2. Objects and Methods of the Spanish Inquisition 

The inquiry was aimed, as has been said, at the converted 
Marranos. They were rich and prosperous, and by this date so 
numerous that it is said that quite a third of the whole population 
of Spain had some proportion of the blood of New Christians. 
Many of them were nobles in the State, and for a century past 
they had been marrying and intermarrying amongst the best 
Christian families. These were the people among whom it was 
suspected, and truly, that some were still Jews in their hearts and 
in secret observance. The chief object of the Inquisition was to 
hunt out this hidden Judaism. Under penalty of being himself 
excommunicated, every loyal Spaniard was invited to become a 
spy. No one was safe from this terrible tribunal. A child might 
denounce his parent, a wife her husband, a brother his sister, or 
even a criminal his judge. The accused was not allowed to know 
the name of his accuser. He was not permitted to have any legal 
adviser. Torture was resorted to on mere suspicion. There was 
no possibility of appeal. The punishments of the Inquisition varied 
from penance, scourging, and imprisonment to death. All degrees 
of punishment were accompanied by confiscation of goods to the 
State. The executions were solemn ceremonies, and were called 
autos-da-fé, or acts of faith. The accused was clothed in a long 
flame-coloured garment (the san benito), a cross was placed in 
his hand, and then, with a crowd of victims similarly robed, he 
was led to the Quemadero (place of burning). A pause was made 
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whilst a sermon was preached to ears dulled a little, we may hope, 
to this ‘profanation of the Name.’ Then, at a given signal, fire 
was set to the faggots, and, in presence of king and queen, of 
court and crowd, the act of faith was finished in flames. 


3. Some Statistics of the Inquisition 


It is impossible to give scientifically accurate statistics of the 
Inquisition. But the figures given in this section, which are as 
accurate as they can be, will show the scope of its work. On its 
first establishment 15,000 arrests were made. From January, 
1481, to November of the same year 2,000 people were burned 
in the province of Cadiz, and 400 in the city of Seville alone. 
The prisons overflowed, and even the dead were not let lie in 
peace, for graves were opened and desecrated. In 1483 a monk 
of the Order of St. Dominic, named Thomas Torquemada, was 
appointed chief Inquisitor, and the powers of the office were 
extended to Aragon. Under him the work went on, faster and 
fiercer than ever. In eighteen years of Torquemada’s Inquisitor- 
ship over 10,000 persons were burnt at the stake, and over 97,000 
underwent varying degrees of ‘ punishment.’ The Pope himself 
trembled at the monster he had raised, but his scruples were 
powerless before the passion of Torquemada, and the Inquisition 
continued denouncing and confiscating and burning, and in this 
awful reckoning 6,000 victims counted to Torquemada’s personal 
share. 


4. The Edict of Expulsion 


Terrible as these statistics are, yet the Inquisitors became con- 
vinced that their activities were still ineffective. They believed that 
as long as Jews were allowed to remain in the country, and so 
support and even hide another Jew who was officially a ‘ Chris- 
tian,’ so long they would not be able to stamp out the infidelity 
of the ‘ New Christians.’ Therefore, they demanded the expulsion 
of the Jews. To this the King was disposed to agree. Insatiable 
greed was a prominent quality in his character, and the wealth 
of the Jewish community was still enormous. He could get far 
more by expulsion and confiscation than he could ever get by 
accepting bribes not to expel them ! The Jewish leaders, of whom 
the greatest was Don Isaac Abrabanel, did all they could to make 
him change his mind. Abrabanel was actually what we would 
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call his ‘ Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ and universally respected. 
He offered an enormous sum, but it was no use. It was baptism 
or expulsion. There was to be no third alternative. Those who 
sought to convert the Jews even plotted to steal Abrabanel’s 
beloved and only grandson, a tiny baby, and baptise him, so that 
the grandfather could be persuaded to desert his people and his 
religion! In March 1492 the edict was published. Within four 
months all Jews—men, women, and children—were to be 
expelled from Spain. They were to take no property with them 
except such as they could carry ; and one alternative only, that 
of being converted to Christianity, was offered to them. It was an 
awful sentence. Not only had Spain for centuries been home to 
the Jews, but in all Europe at that date there seemed no chance 
of finding another. It was exile without hope. And yet, to the 
everlasting credit of Jews and Judaism, more than half the Jews 
of Spain literally left all to follow after righteousness. History 
cannot show a finer example of a people’s steadfastness and 
suffering for the truth. 


5. Isaac Abrabanel 


Abrabanel, who has been mentioned in the previous section, 
was a most remarkable character. He was born in Lisbon in 1437, 
and first rose to high rank in the service of the King of Portugal. 
Falsely accused of conspiracy, he fled to Spain, and there rose to 
equal rank in the service of the Spanish King. But he was not 
merely a statesman and a financier; he also wrote commentaries 
on the Bible which were of particular value because of his 
political experience. For he set out to see each Biblical writer, 
and his book, in the correct setting of his time. In his determina- 
tion to see the proper political and social setting of the Bible story 
he was a pioneer, and Christian scholars, as well as Jewish, made 
constant reference to his commentaries. He wrote also on Jewish 
philosophy, defending the originality of the Divine revelation of 
the Scriptures against any rationalistic explanations, such as he 
sometimes feared were to be found in the works of Maimonides, 
whom otherwise he greatly admired. He found yet a third field 
fer study in Jewish expectation of the Messiah, and wrote three 
books dealing with this subject. After his expulsion from Spain 
he settled in Venice, and died there in 1508. 
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AFTER THE EXPULSION; 
HOPE IN PALESTINE (1492-1700) 


I. Spanish Jews in Mediterranean Countries 


The Jews who were expelled from the Peninsula underwent 
awful experiences. There were so many of them seeking new 
homes that Governments, not cruelly disposed, yet hesitated in 
their own interests to offer asylum to such crowds. In Italy, to 
which many turned, scant hospitality was experienced. Genoa 
definitely closed her gates against the fugitives; Venice received 
them, but shut them up in a ghetto (1516); and in Rome even 
the Jews were very doubtful as to the expediency of extending 
a welcome. Naples was more generous, but the result was hardly 
more fortunate for the Jews. Hardly were they settled in their 
new homes when a terrible plague broke out. Great numbers 
crossed the Straits of Gibraltar and made settlements on the 
northern coast of Africa and in Egypt. A painful difference at 
best such rough colonising must have proved to the cultured 
grandees of Spain, and worse than roughnesses were in store for 
them. The resources of civilisation in those parts of the world 
were not equal to such a sudden influx of strangers needing to be 
fed. They had to suffer the horrors of actual famine. Of those who 
managed to survive many were seized by captains of privateering 
vessels and sold into slavery, and some lingered on to meet a 
worse fate at the hands of the natives. Some eighty thousand 
travelled no farther than Portugal, and there, for three or four 
years, they seemed tolerably secure. But in 1496 dynastic con- 
siderations induced King Manuel of Portugal, contrary to his own 
convictions, to follow the lead of his parents-in-law, Ferdinand 
and Isabella. An edict of expulsion against ‘Jews and Muslims’ 
was pronounced. Ten months were granted for preparation, and 
then the Jews of Portugal were dispersed, as their Spanish 
brethren had been, over Italy, Africa, and Turkey. 
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2. What Happened to the Marranos 


From 1497 till 1808, when Napoleon put an end to the ‘holy 
court’ of the Inquisition, no declared Jews were to be found in 
the Spanish Peninsula. Plenty of secret Jews remained, who under 
their name of Marranos, or New Christians, continued to fill high 
offices in Church and State. They preferred, when they could, to 
marry among themselves, but there were of necessity frequent 
alliances, prompted by love or by ambition, between highly placed 
New Christians and the grandest and most orthodox Christian 
families of Spain. In the course of time there were very few nobles 
who could not find at least one Jew or Jewess among their 
ancestors. During the eighteenth century Joseph, King of Portu- 
gal, wishing to make a distinction between his subjects of pure 
and those of mixed descent, asked his minister Pombal if he 
could arrange for a special kind of hat to be recommended for 
New Christians to wear. The next day Pombal brought his 
master three such hats. ‘For whom are these?’ asked the King. 
“One is for your Majesty, one is for me, and one is for the 
Inquisitor-General,’ answered Pombal. The minister’s genealogi- 
cal researches, we may suppose, rather disconcerted the King, 
but as they went to show that the new hats would have to be 
pretty generally worn King Joseph gave up the idea of distinguish- 
ing the Jewish-descended grandees of his kingdom. 


3. The Family of Nasi 

Overwhelming though the tragedy was of the Jewish exile from 
Spain, the vast business interests which were in Jewish hands 
could not suddenly cease to exist, nor could the Jews just hand 
over to their persecutors wealth which depended largely on skill, 
on family connections, and on experience. The Netherlands, which 
was at that time a Spanish province, was one place where this 
wealth could still be used. It was through the wealth which they 
had in the Netherlands that the great merchant family of Mendes 
were able to help hundreds of their brethren. A widow of one of 
two Mendes brothers, Beatrice or Gracia Nasi, became the head 
of the firm, and travelled through all Europe, nominally as a 
‘New Christian,’ until she made an almost royal entry into 
Turkey and was able to confess herself a Jewess. She was received 
with great favour by the Sultan, and her son-in-law, Joseph Nasi 
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(who was also her nephew), was made Duke of Naxos and was 
high in favour at the Turkish capital. 


4. Plan for a Jewish Haven in Palestine 


It was less than a hundred years since the Turks had captured 
Constantinople and become a great world power. Then at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century they had conquered Palestine 
and Egypt. Their sultans were men of great ability, and their 
general attitude was tolerant and broad-minded. It was a change 
for Jews after their experiences of the Inquisition. It seemed to 
Dona Gracia and her son-in-law that much might be done if 
Jewish refugees could be brought to the Turkish dominions, and 
the Duke of Naxos obtained a grant from the Sultan of a wide 
area round Tiberias in Galilee where he could settle, with a 
measure of self-government, Jews from Spain and Portugal. Dona 
Gracia and the Duke were prepared to provide ships and pay 
all the costs of the voyage of the refugees, but, even so, few could 
make use of their generosity. The séas were dangerous because 
they were infested by ‘Christian’ pirates, the popes had for- 
bidden Christian vessels to take Jewish passengers in the direction 
of the Holy Land, and the cities where the refugees had settled 
would give no help. 

The plan of the Duke of Naxos involved settling Jews over a 
wide area of uninhabited country, and developing special cultiva- 
tion, such as the silkworm, which would make them self-support- 
ing. Unfortunately local conditions, in addition to those at the 
European end, brought his scheme to nothing. He fortified 
Tiberias—his walls are still standing in a ruinous condition— 
but he could not fortify the countryside, where bands of bedouin 
made life impossible for any peasants, Muslim as much as Jewish. 
It was only within the cities that there was any chance for Jews 
to live with any security in the Holy Land. 


5. Joseph Caro in Safed 


In spite of the failure of the splendid plans of the Duke of 
Naxos, Palestine made a more important contribution to the 
Jewish future than any one at that time would have realised. 
There is a city on the top of a hill in Northern Galilee to which 
the Bible makes no reference, the city of Safed. For a century 
it became almost the Jewish capital of the world, for nearly all 
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its population was Jewish, and among them lived two Jews whose 
work was to influence Jewish life in every country for several 
centuries to come. There was born in Spain or Portugal in about 
1488 to a Talmudic scholar, Ephraim Caro, a son who was called 
Joseph. The family fled to Turkey, and after settling in various 
cities Joseph came to Safed in about 1535. There he found the 
whole Jewish community living in a state of mystical excitement, 
expecting the Messiah, and spending their time in long prayers 
and fervent dancing. At first Joseph was very much influenced 
by this excitement, but after a time he returned to his Talmudical 
studies and produced a text-book which has been a standard 
manual for orthodox Jews ever since. it is called the Shulhan 
Aruch (The Table Prepared), and it systematises rabbinical laws 
in four books. The first treats of the Sabbath, of festivals and 
fasts, and of prayer. The second deals with dietary and other 
domestic laws, the third with marriage, and the fourth with civil 
law. Joseph Caro had a very clear mind and could sum up a vast 
amount of traditional commentary in a precise manner. That is 
why his book has been used for so long. The Safed of his time 
contained also a Jewish poet, Solomon Alkabetz, who wrote the 
familiar Sabbath hymn ‘ Lekha Dodi’ (‘ Come, my beloved, to 
meet the bride’). 


6. Isaac Luria and the Mystics 


The increasing distress of the Jewish world, as the Middle Ages 
wound to their dreadful end in expulsion after expulsion, had 
inevitably made many Jewish hearts turn to contemplation of 
another world where this world’s sufferings should find com- 
pensation. From time to time Méessiahs had arisen, some 
genuinely mistaken, some frauds, who promised to lead the 
people back to their Holy Land. Gradually a literature of escape 
grew up in which by mystical devotions sufferers could find 
release in this world and move in spirit into a finer and happier 
existence. The book above all on which this mystical experience 
was based was called The Zohar (The Splendour). It was an 
allegorical commentary on the Pentateuch. In prosperous times 
Jews had little interest in mysticism. In the distress of the fifteenth 
century they found it a guide to happiness. The centre of the 
study of The Zohar was Safed, where lived a Jew, born in Jeru- 
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salem of German Jewish parents in 1534, named Isaac Luria. 
Luria came to be the leader of the mystics of Safed, and his 
importance lies in the fact that he made the obscure images and 
speculations of The Zohar into the creative basis of a popular 
movement, in which joy and happiness played a very important 
part. Strange though the ideas of the mystics were to modern 
minds, they were a source of inner joy and happiness in the 
miseries which surrounded them, and came to be an important 
element in Jewish survival. 


7. Sabbatai Zevi 


The plans of Joseph Duke of Naxos went completely astray 
and the idea of Jews leading a healthy life cultivating their Holy 
Land had to be laid aside for more than three centuries. But 
in the four holy cities, Jerusalem, Safed, Tiberias, and Hebron, 
the mystical speculations of the followers of Luria flourished, and 
the Messiah was eagerly expected. The writings of the last great 
Spanish Jew, Isaac Abrabanel, contributed to this hope. That is 
why Sabbatai Zevi was so uncritically accepted. Smyrna in 
Turkey was the birthplace of this impostor who for some three 
years ‘ made,’ as an old chronicler expresses it, “a madness among 
the Jews.’ The father of Sabbatai Zevi was a merchant. The son 
was something of a scholar, and gained unwelcome prominence in 
his youth by propounding some rather startling religious theories, 
an exploit which led to his being banished by order of the authori- 
ties of the synagogue. Before his exile he was twice married and 
twice divorced. We hear of him next (1664) at Jerusalem, interest- 
ing himself greatly in all Jewish questions, and finding in a certain 
Jew of the place, named Nathan, an enthusiastic listener to all his 
wild plans. Whether the sight of the fallen city may have inspired 
Sabbatai with a genuine and passionate desire to help in its 
restoration or whether he was a conscious impostor from the very 
first it is difficult to decide. In his actions, however, it is certain 
that Sabbatai was never honest. Quite suddenly he proclaimed 
himself the Messiah, appointed Nathan his prophet, and pro- 
ceeded to predict the very date when he, Sabbatai Zevi, should 
be acknowledged sole monarch of the universe, with the capital 
of his kingdom fixed in a restored and beautified Jerusalem. The 
news of a Messiah having arisen spread like wildfire through the 
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Jewish world. In Turkey men and women abandoned their ordi- 
nary occupations and gave themselves up entirely to what they 
called good works. Those who had led self-indulgent lives now 
fasted and scourged themselves, and became so lavish in their 
charity that the beggars had an extremely good time. Sabbatai 
presently went to his birth-place, Smyrna. In that city early recol- 
lections stirred some of the people to just sufficient doubt to make 
them ask him to perform a miracle in proof of his Messiahship. 
Sabbatai, says the same old chronicle, ‘was horribly puzzled for 
a miracle’ but his effrontery was equal to the credulity of his 
dupes. In an audience before the cadi or judge of the city Sabbatai 
suddenly and gravely exclaimed, ‘See you not a pillar of fire?’ 
Many of the crowd, in the hysterical excitement of the moment, 
really believed that they saw something of the sort, and those who 
did not see were silent, hardly liking to proclaim their want of 
faith or their defective sight. Sabbatai was triumphant, and men 
who refused to acknowledge him were actually, in some cases, 
excommunicated by the synagogues. 

But an end was coming to this extraordinary imposture. The 
Sultan of Turkey, Mahomed IV, thought it time to put a stop to 
the tumult and confusion which the man was creating in his 
dominions. So when Sabbatai, shortly after the visit to Smyrna, 
proceeded to Constantinople, he was seized and imprisoned in a 
dungeon. It was an unpleasant experience for Sabbatai, but on his 
infatuated followers, strange to say, his reverse of fortune made 
little or no impression. In a dungeon or in a palace, as martyr or 
as prince, they believed in their Messiah. But two months in an 
uncomfortable dungeon considerably sobered Sabbatai Zevi. He 
was not the sort of stuff of which heroes are made, and he had not 
the slightest ambition to be a martyr. In the end he owned that 
he was nothing but a very commonplace charlatan, who had . 
traded on the credulity of his countrymen. The confession did not 
altogether satisfy the Sultan. He wanted to show his dupes what 
a poor creature they had believed in. So the Sultan said that as 
Sabbatai had proved himself so bad a Jew, he must try if he 
could do better as a Muslim. Quite cheerfully Sabbatai consented 
to conversion, and had the effrontery to add that to be a Turk had 
long been his ambition! As a Turk, and a rather popular one, 
this impostor continued to live, and died in 1676. 
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8. The Marranos Follow the Exiles 


When those who were faithful to their Judaism went into exile 
they left many sad hearts behind them. For thousands had nomi- 
nally accepted Christianity because they lacked the courage to 
leave their pleasant homes and occupations. But they pined, 
nevertheless, for their lost relatives and their ancestral faith. Bit 
by bit, as opportunity occurred, they slipped away to countries 
where they would be free to practise their Judaism again, either 
openly, or at any rate, if in secret, without the fear of the Inquisi- 
tion. Some came to England, some sought refuge in North and 
South America, but especially they went to Amsterdam. It was 
from these Jews that the next step in Jewish history was to be 
taken, the long, long battle for a free and equal citizenship which 
had once been theirs, whether at home in Palestine or in the 
Roman Empire, but which they had not known for more than a 
thousand years. But before we follow their story we must turn to 
Central and Eastern Europe. For though the Jews who were to 
fight for political rights were very important, they were only a 
minority of the Jewish people. Apart from some hundreds of 
thousands who lived in Islamic countries, the bulk of Jewry lived 
in Central and Eastern Europe, and there time seemed to stand 
still, or even to go backwards, until the Jews grew hopeless of ever 
receiving justice from the Gentiles who had so long oppressed 
them. 
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1. Degradation of the Jews 

For the Jews of Spain and Portugal who had escaped to 
Western Europe, whether openly as Jews or secretly as Marranos, 
the prospect in the next century grew somewhat brighter. It was 
not the same, unhappily, for their Northern brethren. The effects 
of all the evil treatment which we have traced began to be mani- 
fest in Jewish character. The ravages on Jewish life and property 
were not the worst results of these ages of persecution. The real 
injury done to the Jews went far deeper than any amount of out- 
rage or wrong might inflict on an individual. Forced into secret 
and sordid ways, denied hope, aim, or ambition of any worthy 
sort, contemptuously shunned when they were not actively hunted, 
‘protected’ by princes and persecuted by priests, what wonder if 
Jews at last became ‘ degraded,’ never indeed to the level of what 
they were thought to be, but something undoubtedly below the 
level of what they should have been? Agur’s prayer in the Book 
of Proverbs (30 : 8, 9) was a wise one. ‘ Give me, O Lord,’ he says, 
“neither poverty nor riches: lest I be full, and deny Thee: or lest 
I be poor, and steal.’ Jews, for generations, were subject to the 
extreme of both the temptations against which Agur prayed. 

To toil for wealth which they might not openly enjoy, and to 
believe passionately in a religion which they might not openly 
profess, was the portion of the Jews for centuries. It was a sort 
of suffering which sapped at the very roots of self-respect, and 
which inevitably resulted in defects of bearing and of conduct. 
The outcast Jew learnt to stoop where he should have stood 
upright, and to swagger and to push when standing-room was 
grudgingly allotted him. He came by degrees to merit, in his out- 
ward aspect, some of the contempt which he had never earned, 
and in this sadly changed aspect of the heirs of the Prophets, the 
darkness of the ‘dark ages’ was made visible. 
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2. The Renaissance Passes the Jews By 


In the sixteenth century Christian Europe enjoyed a period of 
splendid expansion, associated with the discovery of the new 
world of America and the rediscovery of the old civilisation of 
Greece and Rome. A new ‘classical’ architecture took the place 
of the ‘Gothic’ of the Middle Ages; a new enthusiasm for beauty 
appeared in painting and sculpture; literature flourished and pro- 
duced giants of whom the greatest was William Shakespeare ; 
science acquired a new independence and started on that series of 
discoveries which have led to the modern world. The Jews were 
unhappily shut out from all this. The old denunciations, the old 
injustices, continued. If we compare Shakespeare’s Shylock with 
Marlowe’s Barabas, on which it is based, we can see that men 
were becoming more humane, for Shylock is at least human both 
in his greed and in his suffering. But we cannot speak of Shake- 
speare understanding or really sympathising with the Jews. The 
gulf between Jew and Christian still exists in him. It is therefore 
all the more pleasant to tell of Johann Reuchlin, one of the great 
scholars of the Renaissance, who made an outstanding defence 
of the Jews by defending the Talmud when the Dominicans were 
demanding that it should be burnt. 


3. Johann Reuchlin and Jacob Loans 


Johann Reuchlin had a Hebrew teacher, one Jacob Loans, 
physician to the Emperor Frederic III. This Loans remained in 
favour with the Emperor, and also with his successor, Maximilian 
I. and it was probably owing to Jacob Loans’ influence that 
another member of the same family, Joseph Loans of Rosheim 
(born 1480, died 1555), was appointed as representative of the Jews 
at the Imperial Court. Joseph Loans defended his brethren when- 
ever accusations were made against them, and became surety for 
them whenever that was required. The Jews called him their ‘great 
defender,’ though his efforts on their behalf were not always suc- 
cessful, the Emperor Maximilian being of a somewhat fickle turn 
of mind and apt to take ‘full easily all impressions from below.’ 


4. Reuchlin and the Talmud 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century a new sort of warfare 
opened upon the Jews in Germany. It was mostly the fault of one 
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man, a wretched apostate named Joseph Pfefferkorn, who pub- 
lished a silly and offensive pamphlet ridiculing and abusing the 
habits and customs of his former co-religionists. His chief point 
for malicious attack was the Talmud, which he represented as the 
stronghold and storehouse for Jewish crime, stupidity, and super- 
stition. He invented his examples to prove his rule. And the 
Talmud, for such an object, was well chosen. It is extremely easy 
to make assertions against a book which very few people can 
read. Those who were ignorant of the real contents of the Talmud 
naturally did not like to confess their ignorance. Jews were an 
unpopular subject, and it looked so wise and dignified to agree 
in a condemnation which was apparently founded on much 
learned research. The Emperor Maximilian listened to Pfeffer- 
korn’s lying revelations, and we may be sure that the priests 
pricked up their ears. It was all but decided that the ‘horrible 
book’ which Pfefferkorn denounced should be burnt wholesale. 
But a saviour was at hand for “Rabbi Talmud,’ as some of the 
most ignorant of all called it, actually believing, in their hot haste, 
that all this wickedness which they were called on to shudder at 
was contained in a man, and not in a book! Johann Reuchlin 
was heartily ashamed of all the stupid malignity, the spite, and 
the folly. He made a spirited appeal, and not in vain, to the 
Senate of Frankfurt, and to the Elector of Mayence. ‘Read the 
book,’ he bravely urged, ‘before you burn it. The best way to 
fight Judaism is to try and understand something about it. Burn- 
ing is no argument.’ The Dominican monks were very angry with 
Reuchlin, but he gained his point, and the Talmud was not burnt 
that time. 


5. Some Results from the Invention of Printing 


The controversy of Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn was a warning of 
the new dangers which came from the invention of printing. 
There was now a new and cheap medium for spreading slanders 
against the Jews, and those who wished to defend them were to 
discover that it is almost impossible to catch up with a lie which 
has once appeared in print. There was, however, another side. 
Hebrew studies had become popular among learned Christian 
theologians, and the existence of printed Hebrew books helped in 
their understanding of Judaism, their existence also helped 
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Jewish communities ; for we must remember the enormous num- 
ber of Hebrew manuscripts which had been burnt by the Christian 
censorship. The printing firm of Daniel Bomberg at Venice pub- 
lished the edition of the Biblia Rabbinica (i.e., Hebrew text with 
Chaldaic version called Targum, Massoretic notes, and various 
Hebrew commentaries) in 1516-17, and of the Talmud in 1520-26. 
And these were by no means the first Hebrew works that were 
printed. A commentary of Rashi’s on the Pentateuch was pub- 
lished at Reggio in 1475, and in the same year Jacob ben Asher’s 
Arbaah Turim (Code of Laws), at Pieve di Sacco. The first 
Hebrew printing establishment in Germany was founded by 
Gerson Cohen in Prague, 1512. The family of Soncino contributed 
much to the spread of printing among the Jews. Hebrew printing- 
presses were soon set up at Fano, Pesaro, Mantua, and other 
places. The Jews showed from the first both zeal and skill in 
promoting the printing of Hebrew literature. Their rejoicing at 
the new invention was soon, however, damped by the introduction 
of a censorship for Jewish books, and Jewish authors and com- 
pilers had to see their pet works mutilated by priests and laymen 
who often were incapable of getting the sénse of what they 
examined. Renegade Jews occasionally officiated as censors, and 
added malice to ignorance. Printers and editors by degrees, fore- 
seeing the passages which would meet with adverse censorship, 
would carefully prepare their text for examination by omissions. 
And so, after all, not very much harm was done. Complete copies 
could generally be found in states which were free from censor- 
ship, and scholars with good memories were often at hand to 
supply the missing links. Even in the nineteenth century books 
printed in Russia or imported into Russia were subject to censor- 
ship, and passages which to the censors appeared objectionable 
were made illegible. 


6. False Dawn: Martin Luther and the Jews 


In 1517 an event of the greatest importance took place in 
Christian Europe. A German monk, Martin Luther, nailed to the 
door of a church in Wittenberg ninety-five arguments denouncing 
the greatest ecclesiastical abuse of the times—the amassing of 
enormous wealth by the sale of ‘Indulgences.’ An Indulgence was 
believed by the simple Christian to grant him (for a cash pay- 
ment!) remission of the penalties in the next world for the sins 
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he had committed—or might commit. By this action Luther 
focused the hostility and criticism which the corruption of the 
medieval Church was creating in men’s minds, and launched the 
movement of the Reformation, by which Christian Europe was 
split into different Churches: on the one side the Church of the 
Middle Ages, now properly called the Roman Catholic Church, 
and on the other various Protestant Churches. Jews might well 
hope that the resulting loss of power by their arch-enemies, the 
clergy, and the emergence of a new Christian body in conflict 
with them, might lighten the burden of their lives. And at first 
Luther appeared to be benevolently inclined towards them. But 
it appeared that he merely thought that his ‘purer’ preaching of 
the Christian gospel would convert them more easily than the 
corrupt ecclesiasticism of Rome. When he discovered that Jews 
were no more moved by his preaching than by that of the Domi- 
nican friars, he turned on them with the most violent and vulgar 
abuse, and proved himself as much their enemy as any other 
Christian leader. Thus it was that when Germany, still a medley 
of small states under the nominal authority of a usually power- 
less emperor, was divided between Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant princes, Jews found life little easier under the one than 
under the other. 


7. Conditions of the Jewish Communities 


By this time there were not many cities in Germany where 
Jews were allowed to live; and those whose doors were open to 
them were careful to hedge their generosity round with all kinds 
of restrictions, especially on Jewish economic activity. For the 
various trade and business guilds feared Jewish competition, 
because Jews were not bound by the many regulations as to price, 
conditions of sale, quality, and so on. These had, with the years, 
become somewhat restrictive and clumsy, for the accusation 
against the Jews was not that they sold shoddy goods, but that 
they often sold better goods more cheaply than a customer could 
obtain from a Christian! The sort of conditions under which Jews 
lived can be illustrated by the ‘privileges’ of the Jews of Frank- 
furt, which had to be renewed (for a substantial payment) every 
three years. They laid down that the inhabitants of the Jewish 
quarter might not leave it, except within rigidly fixed hours; nor 
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could they receive a guest, nor even remove a sick person, without 
a special magistrate’s licence. Worse hardships were not unusual, 
and irritating and petty restrictions of this Frankfurt charter type 
were general in all cities of Germany where Jews settled. 


8. The Jews of Prague and Vienna 


In Bohemia and its capital, Prague, Jews suffered unspeakable 
miseries. The more sensational sort may be omitted, but one 
instance will give an idea of the perfectly matter-of-course injus- 
tice with which Jews were treated in the concerns of everyday 
life. There died in Prague, in 1601, a certain Mordecai Meisel, a 
very rich man and an upright one, who had used his money in his 
lifetime most generously and justly. He died childless and left his 
property to a nephew. The Emperor Rudolf, without the shadow 
of an excuse or the smallest claim of any kind, set aside this will 
and took the dead man’s property for himself! This terrible 
insecurity was the lot of the Jews of Bohemia for centuries. In 
1745 there was a revival of the older and more wholesale way of 
doing things. In mid-winter of that year, by order of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, 20,000 Jews were suddenly expelled from Bohemia 
and Moravia. Such an expulsion might seem an event too com- 
monplace to mention. But there is one very interesting accompani- 
ment to this particular act of tyranny. Though it showed that the 
Jews of Bohemia had no rights, it also showed that the Jews of 
England were beginning to feel that they did possess the human 
rights both to be indignant at injustice and to intervene on behalf 
of a brother who was in need. For they boldly went to the king 
and asked for his intervention. George II was so moved that, for 
the first time in history, the ambassador of a Christian sovereign 
was charged to protest to another Christian sovereign about the 
way in which she treated her Jewish subjects. The expulsion was 
countermanded. 

In Vienna, the Austrian capital, the Jews, in spite of disabilities, 
enjoyed for some time comparative prosperity. This happier state 
of things came to an abrupt close in 1670, when, under the 
Emperor Leopold I, the community was heavily fined, the tombs 
of their dead were burst open, half in hopes of pillage, half in 
wanton desecration, and their schools and synagogues first des- 
poiled and then turned into churches. 
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9. The Court Jew 


In spite of the general misery of German Jews an unusual 
opportunity opened for some of the most able of them in the 
seventeenth century. The Reformation started by Martin Luther 
had led to the most terrible civil wars throughout Germany 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant princes. Neither side 
won, but Germany found herself in a state of exhaustion and 
impoverishment when the fighting stopped. The Holy Roman 
Empire and the different big and little states in the country were 
still medieval in their forms and constitutions. Elsewhere it was 
becoming a period of monarchical autocracy (France) or aristo- 
cratic oligarchy (England), and German rulers and states wanted 
to develop in the same ways, but their medieval constitutions 
made it almost impossible. Every power in the State, political and 
economic, was the hereditary or prescriptive right of somebody 
or some guild or family, all of which might be totally inefficient 
and indifferent. Every tax was based on conditions which had 
existed in some previous century, and might bring in no money 
to the impoverished ruler. We can see the situation by looking 
at the medieval authorities which survive, for example, in a royal 
British ceremonial. In such a ceremonial the great officers of the 
State are not the Prime Minister and the Cabinet, but such people 
as the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Earl Marshal, the Lord 
Steward, and the Master of the Horse. But they have no real 
power to control the country’s government or revenues to-day. 
The German rulers found themselves tied hand and foot by 
officials of this kind. Then the emperor first, and many other 
rulers after him, discovered the way out: to leave the hereditary 
officials with their formal offices and find a really competent Jew, 
who would owe no duty except to the ruler himself, to build up 
a new system, based on realities, and so modernise the admini- 
stration and economy of the State. It was in 1673 that the 
Emperor Leopold first appointed Samuel Oppenheimer to rescue 
his finances and feed his armies. By the end of the seventeenth 
century there was scarcely a ruler in Germany who did not have 
his ‘ Court Jew.’ It is not an exaggeration to say that the economy 
which made Germany so powerful in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries was first created by the Court Jews of two hundred 
years earlier. 
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Unfortunately, while the Court Jews possessed enormous 
power and innumerable ways of enriching themselves and their 
relatives so long as they enjoyed the approval of their masters, 
they had no security whatever. They depended entirely on the 
whim of a master with whom they had no rights. While they were 
in favour they might be asked to do anything from building a 
new palace for the ruler to finding a wife for him or a son-in-law 
for his daughter. If he fell from favour, or if he died, then his 
master considered that all his wealth should come to the ruler, 
and neither he nor his family had any redress. Just like the Jewish 
moneylender of the Middle Ages, the Court Jews found that their 
use of their talents brought them ultimately no reward. Wealth 
without security will always be plundered, as they learned to their 
cost. It was their successors, the great bankers working within a 
constitutional State which protected their rights, who reaped the 
benefit. Of these the greatest began as many other Court Jews 
had begun, when Meyer Amschel, living in the house of the Red 
Shield (Rothschild) at Frankfurt, became agent to the wealthy 
Elector of Hesse and so founded the fortunes of the House of 
Rothschild. 
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SEW Se EN (POLAND TO THE END 
OF THE POLISH KINGDOM (1648-1796) 
AND IN RUMANIA (1700-1945) 


I. Misery of Life in Poland 


We have seen already the tragic decline of Jewish conditions 
and in Jewish character in Northern and Central Europe. Poland 
gradually came to be the main Jewish refuge, and the Jewish 
population of that country totalled by the sixteenth century 
probably more than half the Jewish population of the world. 
For Poland at that time ruled over an enormous territory from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. While it can be said in favour of the 
Poles that the Jews were in complete control of their own affairs 
and lived unpersecuted by their neighbours, yet their life was a 
poor, narrow, and restricted one. This was so because it is impos- 
sible that the standard of life of a minority should ever be greatly 
different from that of the majority within which it lives. Of 
course there were some rich Jews, as there were some rich Poles ; 
but in general the Polish populace would have been quickly 
moved to resentment and violence had they seen that Jews were 
much richer than themselves. There was, however, one field in 
which Jews could outdistance their neighbours without fear— 
the realm of the intellect and the spirit. The Polish peasant was 
almost universally illiterate: Jews were almost universally 
literate. The Polish clergy and nobility were often as ignorant as 
their peasants: Jewish rabbis, though they had little real contact 
with the movement of the times in the West, retained a high 
intellectual level in their activities. 


2. The Cossack Rising 

In their security Polish Jews did not live separated from their 
neighbours, and in the small market towns, especially in the East, 
they frequently formed the majority of the population. More- 
over, they entered many occupations which brought them into 
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close contacts with Christian nobles, clergy, and peasants. Many 
were stewards and rent collectors for the nobility, in many towns 
and villages they had bought the monopoly of the sale of alcohol 
and kept the inns and taverns. They also found ample employ- 
ment in buying and selling the crops and timber on the great 
estates of the nobles and the Church, and were familiar figures 
of the countryside as travelling merchants. In some at least of 
these occupations fidelity to their employer meant unpopularity 
—often well deserved—with their employer’s clients, servants, 
and tenants. For the rents they had to exact and the services they 
had to demand were extortionate. This roused particular ill- 
feeling in the east of the country, where the landowners were 
Roman Catholic Poles and the peasants often Russians, Ukrai- 
nians, and Cossacks. For Poland in those days extended much 
farther to the east than in the twentieth century. Moreover, the 
peasants belonged to the Eastern Christian or Orthodox Church, 
which hated Roman Catholics and hated Jews even more. In 
1648 the Cossacks, under their chief Chmielnicki, rose against 
their Polish masters, and turned their fiercest fury on the Jewish 
servants of the latter. In city after city, town after town, village 
after village, the whole Jewish population was tortured and 
killed. The Poles re-established their mastery of the country, 
but the Polish Jews never recovered either their security or their 
limited prosperity. Riots and disturbances followed for several 
years, and there began then a movement which was to continue 
into modern times, the flight of Polish Jews back to the west. At 
times a trickle, at times a stream, the movement from west to 
east was permanently reversed, until the final destruction of 
Eastern European Jewry under Hitler. 


3. The Baal-Shem Tob or Besht 


In a little town of Southern Poland there was born about 1700 
a boy who was to provide enormous comfort to his people in the 
generations which followed Chmielnicki. That comfort could not 
come from outside; it could only come from a fresh stirring of 
the Jewish heart within the confines of the Jewish home and 
synagogue. This boy was Israel, the son of Eliezer. He was no 
scholar, and found no pleasure in Jewish traditional learning. 
He had no ambition to be a rabbi, and preferred wandering 
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among the hills and woods of his native countryside to sitting 
in the school. In the woods and fields he gradually became con- 
vinced that Jews had made a great mistake in concentrating so 
exclusively on the intellectual approach to religion. God could 
be reached, and could be worshipped, by the simplest person, 
provided He was approached with sincerity and joy. He began 
to bring this idea before people, and to illustrate it by telling 
phrases, vivid stories, and homely parables—for he proved a 
wonderful story-teller. After a little while his ideas began to 
spread and to win acceptance. In the outward misery and poverty 
of their life, Israel, son of Eliezer, was offering them what they 
needed, and what was within their reach. He soon became known 
as the Baal-Shem Tob or Besht, the Master of the Good Name 
(of God), because of the wonderful parables and stories which 
he told, and the wonderful experiences which accompanied the 
ecstasy and devotion of his worship. His followers became con- 
spicuous for their gaiety and joy, and called themselves the 
Chassidim (the Pious). Very little is known of the life of the Baal- 
Shem, for neither he nor his followers wrote down much of their 
teaching or experience, but he died about 1760, leaving to Polish 
Jewry a heritage which enabled them to face more easily the 
outer misery of their lives. 


4. The Zaddikim 


The movement did not die with its founder, but it spread in 
various different directions, all within the general framework of 
seeking a mystical joy and ecstasy in the approach to God. There 
were some who thought that the original movement had been too 
hostile to rabbinic learning, and who sought to combine pro- 
found rabbinic scholarship with the new devotion. There were 
some who found in the new movement a reinterpretation of the 
Cabbalistic teaching and ecstasy of Isaac Luria and sixteenth- 
century Safed, and there was in consequence a small but steady 
movement of Polish Chassidim back to Palestine and especially 
to Safed itself. Needless to say the traditional rabbinic leaders 
soon became aware of this new spirit in their midst, and at first 
they expressed unqualified hostility to it. Just as its adherents 
had called themselves Chassidim, so the rabbinic opposition called 
itself the Mitnagdim (opponents). It was led by one of the 
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greatest Jewish scholars of the century, Elijah, rabbi of Vilna, 
for whom the title of ‘Gaon’ was revived after many centuries 
of eclipse. During his life-time there was no compromise, but 
gradually Chassidism found its place within the pattern of Jewish 
life. The Chassidim were not a sect, they departed from no tradi- 
tional Jewish observances, but they expressed their devotion in 
a special way. There was, however, one curious innovation for 
which they were responsible. It was part of their belief that there 
were in the world men of deep and special holiness who stood 
very near to God Himself. These men were therefore capable of 
acting in a specially profound way as mediators between God 
and men—there was here no copying of Christian doctrine: the 
idea grew authentically within Chassidic circles—and thousands 
sought their help in every kind of problem of life. They were 
known as the Zaddikim (the Righteous). All through Eastern 
European Jewries this belief in the power of specially endowed 
Zaddikim grew and developed. A Zaddik began inevitably, 
perhaps unintentionally, to collect round him a kind of court, 
with numerous followers listening to his teaching, feeding at his 
table, and boarded within his dwelling. The faithful, in asking 
for his intercessions, provided him with a substantial income 
from their offerings, and thus a substantial property was brought 
together which the sons of the Zaddik did not wish to see leaving 
the family. The idea grew that the powers of the Zaddikim were 
hereditary, and a number of dynasties of Zaddikim have actually 
survived the general destruction of European Jewry and are to 
be found especially in New York and Israel. This conception of 
the hereditary transmission of a spiritual dignity was an idea 
entirely foreign to Jewish tradition; but it was widely accepted, 
and it is astonishing that the charlatans were few and the number 
of pious and respected leaders were many in these dynasties. 


5. End of the Polish Kingdom 


During the eighteenth century Poland did not keep pace with 
the advances in Western Europe. This was due as much to the 
foolishness of their political system as to the poverty of the mass 
of the people. For the monarchy provided no stability since it 
was elective; and in the parliament every noble member 
possessed a veto over any change in the existing order of things. 
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So no advance was possible, for there was always a Squire 
Somebody ‘from the backwoods’ to object to it. The result was 
that as her three neighbours—Prussia, Austria, and Russia—grew 
stronger, they saw a tasty meal in the wide territories of Poland. 
They took their meal in three courses. In 1772, after their plots 
and intrigues had thoroughly undermined Polish resistance, they 
took, between them, a quarter of her territory and a fifth of her 
population. In 1793, by a further partition, they reduced her 
territory to a third of what it had been in 1772. Three years later, 
in 1796, they completed their meal by dividing among themselves 
the rest of the kingdom. So far as the Jewish population was 
concerned, not many went to Prussia, for in the west Poland had 
relied as much on German skills as she had in the rest of the 
country on Jewish skills, and there were few Jews in the western 
towns which went to Prussia. But Austria gained a very large 
Jewish population in what became her northern province of 
Galicia with its capital at Cracow; and Russia gained even more 
by absorbing all the northern and eastern portions of the country. 
Some millions of Jews thus became involuntarily Russian sub- 
jects, while the flight of Polish Jews to Western Europe was 
intensified, for no good was expected from Russian rule. 


6. The Jews of Rumania 


At this time the greater part of South-Eastern Europe was 
under Turkish rule. To the south-east of Poland lay the 
Rumanian provinces of Moldavia and Walachia, which were 
governed for the Turks by native grandees or minor Turkish 
officials from Constantinople. Though Turkish government by 
this time was thoroughly inefficient and wholly corrupt, it was 
not hostile to Jews as such, and a small Jewish population in 
the two provinces shared the misery, neither more nor less, of 
the rest of the population. The disorder in Poland, the succession 
of partitions, and the hope of escape from Christian rule led a 
considerable number of Jews from Southern and Eastern Poland 
to try their fortune in the two provinces of Rumania. Their 
history falls into two periods, up to 1859, when an independent 
‘Christian’ Rumanian principality was accepted by the Great 
Powers of Europe, and from 1859 onwards after that establish- 
ment. 
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In the first period they repeated the services which their 
ancestors had rendered centuries before when they promoted 
European trade and agriculture both by their money-lending 
and by their trading, as well as those which, in a more recent 
past, the Court Jews of the German princes had performed in 
modernising an inefficient and backward economy. As in 
medieval Poland, the Moldavian and Walachian population was 
divided between landlords and peasants, who were more or less 
tied to the soil. Jews became the middle class. They reformed 
and organised the estates of the landowners ; they created market 
towns for the exchange of commodities; they provided the 
peasants with all that they needed to buy. But, as in previous 
cases, it was a series of services for which they received no 
gratitude. As and when, especially after 1859, a Rumanian 
middle class came gradually and inefficiently into existence it 
was more concerned with jealousy of what Rumanian Jews had 
already achieved than with the further development of an 
economy in which they would themselves have found plenty of 
opportunities for creative and prosperous living. Rumania, right 
up to the outbreak of the Second World War, persistently refused 
to give her Jews equality before the law or the rights of citizen- 
ship. Even when she was forced to inscribe such rights on the 
paper of a constitution she saw that by evasion and violence 
they should never exist in reality. Not unnaturally Rumanian 
Jews added themselves to Polish Jews in their desire to seek a 
new life in the West, 
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JEWS*TIN RUSSIA UP TO THE 
MURDER OF ALEXANDER II (1772-1881) 


1. Beginnings of Russian Jewry 


The first Jews to appear in what we now call Russia probably 
came north from the Black Sea and the Crimea as merchants 
from Byzantium, seeking perhaps furs and slaves. Their main 
base seems to have been the ancient city of Kiev. In the six- 
teenth century other Jewish merchants came into Russia from the 
side of Poland and Lithuania, and these were responsible for the 
earliest surviving Russian legislation. It was utterly hostile, but 
it revealed two of the peculiar qualities of all subsequent Russian 
activity with regard to the Jews. It was uninterested in any 
economic advantage they might bring, for in 1545 and 1550 
Ivan the Terrible refused to allow Jewish merchandise into Russia 
and ordered the burning of that which had already entered. And 
it regarded Jews as dangerous enemies of the Christian faith and 
therefore to be kept at a distance or converted. The same Ivan, 
on taking the city of Polotzk from the Poles, ordered that all 
Jews who refused baptism should be drowned in the river flowing 
past the city. 

It was, however, one of the curiosities of the Russian situation 
that Judaism appeared to exercise a strange fascination on the 
Russian soul. From time to time Christian priests and peasants 
became converted to forms of Judaism, usually not completely 
(i.e. by accepting for themselves all the disabilities from which 
Jews suffered), but by adopting many rites and customs from 
the Old Testament. Judaising heresies were a feature of Russia 
down to the very end of Tzarism. 


2. Consequences of the Partition of Poland 


Into almost every other country Jews had entered either very 
gradually or else by the express invitation of the ruler, who saw 
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some personal—usually financial—benefit to himself in their 
settlement. But Russia suddenly and involuntarily acquired a 
Jewish population running into millions as a result of her 
imperialistic desire for expansion and her consequent theft of 
Polish territory. She did not want the Jews whom she acquired 
thereby. She was not interested in their economic rdéle, for her 
own society consisted of landowners and illiterate peasants who 
were tied to the soil, and she desired no change. Further she 
considered herself ‘holy’ Russia and regarded the presence of 
non-Christians on her soil as a blot, at best to be restricted in 
every way possible. Hence, until the downfall of Tzarism, there 
can be traced three consistent lines of Russian policy. Sometimes 
they are pursued with kindness, more often with callous bruta- 
lity. But the three are always there. They are: first, resentment 
against Jews as Jews and determination that they shall be made 
into Christians by every means possible ; secondly, complete lack 
of interest in the economic stability of Jewish life; and thirdly, 
a determination to break down the long tradition of Jewish 
autonomy, which survived from their centuries of life under 
Polish rule, and which made Jews ‘ different.’ 


3. The Russian Pale 


Though Jews had become subjects of a vast and increasing 
empire by their homes being annexed by Russia, they were not 
free to move where they would within its frontiers. They were 
rigidly restricted to an area which came to be known as ‘The 
Russian Pale’ (of Settlement) and which represented the Polish 
provinces within which they had previously lived, with a few 
subsequent additions. Within the Pale itself there were again 
numerous restrictions. They might not dwell in certain cities, and 
they might not live in the villages within fifty miles of the western 
frontier. Also there was a continual attempt to expel them from 
other villages. Had all these regulations been observed Jews 
would have been confined simply to market towns. The rest of 
Russia was too holy to be sullied by their feet, though a very 
few wealthy merchants and university graduates were finally 
allowed to live outside the Pale. Within this restricted area in 
the nineteenth century came to live almost two-thirds of the 
whole Jewish people, and they dwelt in conditions of medieval 
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misery and degradation. That they not only survived but, once 
given freedom by emigration, provided the world with an 
astonishing array of scientists, artists, musicians, business 
pioneers, as well as the rebuilders of the ancient homeland in 
Palestine, is one of the miracles of Jewish life. 


4. Under Catherine the Great (1762-96) 


All three lines of Russian policy towards the Jews can be 
traced in the attitude of Catherine in 1772 when she first 
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acquired Jewish subjects by her thefts of Polish territory. In 
particular it was during her reign that the ridiculous idea was 
first put forward that the drunkenness of the peasant was entirely 
due to the fact that the tenants of the village inns were very 
frequently Jews. It was, therefore, represented as a progressive 
and benevolent policy to seek to expel Jews from the villages 
and compel them to take up productive work in the town, As 
there was no such work available, the only result of this, and 
subsequent attempts to remove Jews from the villages, was to 
increase their poverty and extend the number of Jewish 
unemployed. Catherine also made the first attacks upon the 
complete internal autonomy which Jews had enjoyed under 
Polish rule, but without much success. 


5. Under Alexander I (1801-25) 


Alexander I was a dreamy idealist, who saw himself as the 
leader of a united Christendom ushering in an earthly Kingdom 
of God. To this end his main interest in his Jewish subjects, 
promulgated in a law of 1804, was to assimilate them as quickly 
as possible to the rest of the population by abolishing their 
peculiar dress and customs, forbidding their use of languages 
of their own (Hebrew and Yiddish), and keeping them out of 
the villages where they followed occupations which degraded 
themselves and the peasants, in order finally to bring them by 
every means to the baptismal font. One special inducement to 
this end was the offer of free farm land for Jewish converts. As 
Jews had been separated from the land for centuries, this was 
scarcely an inducement to conversion! 


6. Under Nicholas I (1825-55) 


Nicholas I, brother and successor of Alexander, was a man of 
very different stamp. He detested the Jews, and regarded them 
as a social pest of the worst kind—while, curiously enough, fully 
acknowledging with surprise their extreme loyalty to Russia 
during the invasion by Napoleon in 1812. He, like his brother, 
determined to assimilate them to the rest of the population as 
quickly as possible. To do this he devised a truly diabolic plan. 
Jews were henceforth to serve in the Russian armies on a basis 
of ‘equality’ with the rest of the population—though this brutal 
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service was the only ‘equality’ they were to have. But even here 
it was not really to be equality, for Christian Russians began 
their service at eighteen. Jewish youths were to begin at twelve, 
or if there were not enough twelve-year-olds, even younger! 
Such was the appalling will of the Tzar expressed in an order of 
August 26, 1827, which remained in force for thirty years. 
Though torn from their homes at twelve, their military service 
of twenty-five years was only reckoned from the time they 
became eighteen. Until then, however, they were entirely cut off 
from their families and from all Jewish influences and were sent 
to the far corners of the empire. They were compelled to listen 
to the teaching of the Christian-chaplains, and, if this did not 
prove effective, then they were handed over to the sergeants and 
non-commissioned officers who could use any means they liked 
to make these unhappy children desert the faith of their fathers. 
The children were starved, frozen, beaten, and deprived of sleep 
for long hours by their brutal and ignorant masters. Appeal was 
impossible, for there was nobody to whom they could appeal. 
It has passed into legend that once, at an important inspection, 
a whole band of such children was lined up on the river’s bank 
with the instruction that, on the order being given, all would leap 
into the river—where Christian clergy stood by rapidly to bless 
the water, so that their act could be taken as baptism! Legend 
has it that all dived in, but none came again to the surface, for 
they had preferred to drown themselves to being compelled to 
enter a religion which could sanction such hideous and despic- 
able actions. Whether this particular story be true or not, 
thousands of these children did die a martyr’s death quietly and 
unnoticed in the barracks or military hospitals where their 
broken bodies gave up the struggle for life; and their courage 
much more than balances the failure of the thousands who, 
under such inhuman torment, surrendered and declared their 
wish to become Christians. 

The authorities of a Jewish community were compelled to 
present a prescribed number of recruits for the Tzar’s Army. 
Where such could not be obtained voluntarily, force was 
allowed ; moreover any Jew being found without proper papers, 
or in a forbidden district, could be taken at once into the Army 
by the military police. Jews—and here the degradation inflicted 
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on them reached its lowest depth—were employed to steal the 
children of other Jews, were encouraged to betray their neigh- 
bours, were rewarded for acts of unspeakable baseness against 
innocent families and homes. 

While his military edicts were the most novel of the prescrip- 
tions of Nicholas I, it must not be thought that this was the only 
weapon with which he made life miserable for his Jewish 
subjects. Partial expulsions from cities or villages, economic 
restrictions and the suppression of things which were distinctly 
Jewish, continued throughout his reign. In addition the Russian 
clergy revived the old charge that Jews ritually murdered 
Christian children in order to use their blood; and a succession 
of ritual murder accusations began, which was not to stop while 
Tzarism survived. 


7. Under Alexander II (1855-81) 


By the time of Alexander II the miseries of the Jewish popula- 
tion within the Pale had become frightful, for their numbers 
had increased, but there had been no comparable increase either 
of the territory within which they might live or of the occupa- 
tions which they might follow. Alexander II, though famous for 
freeing the millions of serfs who cultivated the soil of Russia, 
had no new or original ideas in approaching the question of his 
Jewish subjects. Again the parrot-like cry was repeated that they 
must be ‘amalgamated’ with the rest of the population. They 
must learn Russian, go to Russian schools, wear Russian dress, 
and (of course) be cajoled or driven into acceptance of the 
Russian religion. But to his credit let it be said that he did 
abolish the abominable conscription of Jewish children at the 
age of twelve or less. They were not to be taken until they were 
eighteen—but after that the process might continue as before. 

It seems almost a miracle that under such conditions Jewish 
cultural life survived at all. But in the middle of the nineteenth- 
century a considerable movement arose among Russian Jews, 
stimulated in part by what they knew of progress and enlighten- 
ment in the West, for the acquisition of a secular culture beside 
their traditional lore. The movement was known as the Haskalah 
(the Enlightenment), and it was led by a great Jewish scholar, 
Isaac Baer Levinsohn, and a poet, J. L. Gordon. Under their 
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influence Jews not only produced a periodical literature in 
Hebrew and Russian, but also published novels and essays in 
both languages. 

In 1881 Alexander II was assassinated, and, though Jews took 
no part in the act, it suited the Russian bureaucracy to turn 
the popular anger on that unhappy people. Violence followed, 
and the mass flight of Jews from Russia began, which was to 
transform the whole Jewish world in the decades which preceded 
the First World War. 
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JEWS IN PALESTINE AND ON THE 
FRINGES OF THE JEWISH WORLD 


1. Distribution of the Jewish People 


In the previous chapters of this book we have followed the 
main stream of Jewish history, and the fortunes of the Jewish 
people from their homeland, through the countries of the Middle 
East which Jews still called ‘Babylon,’ and then around the 
Mediterranean, whence two streams divided, some to build up 
the rich civilisation of Jews living under the western caliphate 
in Spain, some to penetrate into Northern and Central Europe. 
We have followed the tragic fate of these latter as city after city, 
country after country, closed its doors to them, until the immense 
majority lived in Poland, thence to pass under the rule of Russia 
or of Austria. As to the former, after their expulsion, some 
returned to the Muslim countries of the Mediterranean, some we 
shall encounter again in new communities in Western Europe. But 
we have not in this story covered all the Jewish communities of the 
world, or included some of the strange experiences which, though 
they might have befallen only small numbers, yet have their place 
in the rich variety of Jewish history. 


2. Struggle for Life in Palestine 


With brief exceptions life had been tragic for the Jews who 
struggled to remain in the homeland, or who returned thither 
in pious expectation, ever since the rival faiths of Christianity 
and Islam had made their special claims upon the land. But no 
centuries were more tragic than the two hundred years which 
followed the hideous fiasco of Sabbatai Zevi. Centuries of 
Muslim misrule, the depredations of the bedouin, and soil 
erosion caused by neglect and ignorance had between them 
robbed the land of its ability to give more than the barest living 
to an ever dwindling remnant of its former population, whether 
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Muslim, Christian, or Jewish. The lack of security made it 
impossible for Jews to seek any living at all outside the four 
holy cities where they dwelt—Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, and 
Safed—and within the cities opportunities for productive work 
had become so scarce that the medieval practice by which Jewish 
communities in more prosperous circumstances sent financial 
aid, known as Halukkah, to the communities in the Holy Land, 
became almost the only support of its Jewish population. Many 
came to Palestine only in old age, that they might leave their 
bones in the sacred soil ; many passed their whole time in prayer 
and study. It was not until the latter part of the nineteenth- 
century that it became possible to make a fresh start and lay the 
foundations for an independent, self-supporting life for those 
who were capable of working. 


3. Semitic and Non-Semitic Jews 


There is no such thing in the world as a pure ‘race’ of human 
beings. We are all mixed together and have been for many 
millennia. But we are linked in our common histories largely by 
the languages which our ancestors spoke. There is a whole family 
of ‘Semitic’ languages, of which the best known are Hebrew 
and Arabic, and Hebrew was the language of the tribes which 
came up from Egypt and settled in the Holy Land. Jews have 
therefore been called a ‘Semitic’ people, and in this term we 
include all those Jewish communities which, however much they 
may have been modified by intermarriage, acceptance into the 
community of freed slaves, and so on, are descended from the 
Jews of Bible days. But there are somé communities whose 
religion is Judaism who have no physical link with the people of 
the Bible, but are Jews by conversion. We have already touched 
on one such people, the Khazars (page 75), and some faint 
traces of that ancestry may still linger in Russian Jews. But much 
more striking are the Falashas, the Black Jews of Abyssinia. 


4, The Falashas 


We know that in the days before Muhammad there were 
powerful and independent Jewish tribes, perhaps little kingdoms, 
in Western Arabia and all along the coast of the Red Sea. 
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Muhammad destroyed these little Jewish states, and it was only 
in the Yemen that a community survived, though without its 
independence. But across the Red Sea, in the uplands of Ethiopia 
or Abyssinia, there is a black-skinned Jewish population, known 
as the Falashas, whose origin is completely lost in the mists of 
antiquity. The word means ‘exiles’ and implies memory of a 
homeland elsewhere. Perhaps they originally came across the 
Red Sea; perhaps they entered the country from the north and 
were descended from African converts of ancient Jewish settle- 
ments in Upper Egypt. But what is interesting is that their 
Judaism is pre-exilic. They have only certain books of the Bible, 
and have these in their own language, not Hebrew; they know 
nothing of the worship of the synagogue or the interpretations 
of the rabbis, but are led by a priesthood, and they have retained 
primitive sacrifices. Yet, separated for centuries from any con- 
tact with other Jewish communities, surrounded by larger and 
more powerful Christian and Muslim societies, they have 
retained what they knew of Judaism, and have acknowledged 
themselves Jews into modern times. 


5. The Jews of North Africa 


In all the countries from Egypt to the Atlantic inclusive there 
are numerous and ancient Jewish communities, all of whom have 
languished for centuries under the stagnation of Islam. Some of 
these North African Jews are descended from the fugitives from 
Spain at the end of the Middle Ages ; but many are of much older 
origin, and some even claim a descent right back to the days of 
the Second Temple. The most curious and interesting of these 
North African Jews are perhaps the Berber Jews. They seem to 
be Jews by conversion, not by descent, and have but primitive 
forms of Jewish faith and worship, But their pride is that it was 
one of their Jewish rulers, a princess named ‘Dahya the 
Priestess,’ who led the resistance to the Muslim invaders in the 
seventh century c.z. Other North African communities seem to 
have come from Egypt or other Muslim countries since the 
spread of Islam. For the most part the Jews have lived in 
ghettoes (called Mellahs) in great poverty, except in Algeria, 
where many Jews became French citizens in the nineteenth 
century. 
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6. Along the Caravan Routes of Africa 


There have been merchants among the Jews for more than 
two thousand years, and along the great trade routes of the 
ancient world Jews were to be found among the merchants of 
other nations. In those days of slow caravans it was customary 
for permanent stations to be established along the routes, where 
the merchants of each nation would retain a separate head- 
quarters. The staffs and servants of such stations would be 
recruited from the local population, but they would often adopt 
the religion and practices of their masters. There have remained 
many strange traces of this situation, for Judaism has an extra- 
ordinary capacity for survival. In West Africa, between Timbuc- 
too and the coast, two kingdoms ruled by Jews seem to have 
existed a thousand years ago. They have perished, and no Jewish 
merchant has visited those parts for centuries, for trade now goes 
by other routes. But there are tribes of pure Negroes in 
Dahomey, in the island of St. Thomé, and elsewhere, who still 
practise some Jewish customs, relics of the days when their 
ancestors served in the Jewish caravan stations. Down the 
eastern coasts of Africa there are the same faint traces of a 
Jewish trade route, which ceased to function centuries ago, in the 
customs practised by certain native tribes. 


7. ‘The Lost Ten Tribes’ 

The Jewish people today are mainly descended from the tribes 
of Judah and Benjamin—hence the name ‘ Jew.’ For centuries it 
was believed that there was no trace of a corporate survival of 
those who had been deported by the Assyrians from the northern 
kingdom in 721 B.c.z. It was known that they had been settled 
in the mountainous regions to the east and north of Mesopo- 
tamia, and it was conjectured that many had joined the exiles 
from the southern kingdom, as they gradually grew prosperous 
in Babylon. The rest were believed to have disappeared, But 
nineteenth-century travellers, penetrating into the wilder parts 
of Western and Central Asia, discovered that their descendants 
still survived in their original mountain valleys. Scattered among 
the Kurds and in the hills of the Caucasus, in Bukhara, and 
further south among the Afghans, were Jewish tribes and 
villages, usually as primitive as were their neighbours. Moreover 
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all through Asia there were traces of Jewish settlements which 
have perished and whose origin has been completely lost. There 
were Jewish tribes among the Mongol nomads fifteen hundred 
years ago, and Genghis Khan and Timur Lenge had Jewish 
corps in their armies. It may well be that, as well as in the 
mountains of their original settlement, we have here also descen- 
dants of the exiles of the northern kingdom. For if Jews from 
Judah and Benjamin have proved so tenacious of their faiths 
through long periods of adversity, it seems illogical not to believe 
that the same tenacity existed among their northern brethren. 
One argument for a northern origin of such outlying Jewish 
settlements is that their Judaism (where we know anything of 
it) is usually very primitive, and little influenced by post-exilic 
developments in the south. 


8. Across the Trade Routes of Asia 


There has been for more than two thousand years a sea 
passage, skilfully exploiting the seasonal winds, between the 
Arabian peninsula and India. There is evidence of Jewish partici- 
pation in this trade in two ancient Jewish settlements in India, 
and it is interesting that one is ‘Semitic’ and the other is not; 
for one consists of descendants of the traders themselves and 
the other of descendants of their local servants. Both groups are 
on India’s west coast, the one near Bombay and the other further 
south near Cochin. Of course there are many Indian Jews today 
whose descent is from Jews of Europe or of the Middle East, 
but these two ancient communities still survive. Of the trade 
routes east from India less evidence remains; but it seems that 
there was a Jewish trading centre in Southern China at Canton 
around 800 c.E., and it seems likely that the merchants would 
have reached that part of China by sea. 

There appears in Muslim authors the description of a group 
of traders whom they call the Radanites. For long it was a 
mystery who these were, but now it seems almost certain that 
they were Jewish merchants travelling along the overland route 
from the Mediterranean to China, In any case we know that for 
centuries there were Jewish merchants on these routes, which 
were finally closed by the terrible destruction wrought by the 
two great Mongol invasions of the Middle Ages under Genghis 
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Khan and Timur Lenge. They sacked and utterly destroyed the 
stations along the route on which the safety of the caravans 
depended. What is of interest for the Jewish story is that several 
groups of * Jews,’ mostly of local origin and Jews by conversion, 
were left on the eastern (i.e. the Chinese) side of the great desert 
the Mongols created. They had no contact with any other Jewry 
for centuries. They did not know that any other Jews existed. 
They alone of all the Jewish communities in the world even lost 
all memory of the Holy Land, and pictured Moses as leading their 
ancestors into the Promised Land of China across the Gobi 
Desert! But they survived right into the nineteenth century, 
when some Christian missionaries discovered their last centre 
and their few remaining families in Kai-Feng-Fu. 


9. The Jews of Iraq 


Iraq is the modern name for the land which Jewish tradition 
called Babylon, and which had become known as Mesopotamia. 
We have seen already how the great academies came to an end 
in the eleventh century (Chapter 12). For a few generations there 
was an alternation of recovery and collapse, depending on the 
whim of the ruler. But then came the Mongol invasions, and 
Muslim and Jew alike were reduced to a misery from which 
they have even now only partially recovered. For the prosperity 
of the land depended largely on the maintenance of the great and 
ancient system of irrigation which assured the fertility of the 
fields and the safety of the cities from floods, and this system 
was destroyed and is only now being restored. Some merchant 
cities, such as Baghdad and Mosul, undoubtedly recovered a 
great deal of their prosperity, and there were rich Jews among 
their merchants. But the community as a whole became increas- 
ingly impoverished and dwindled in numbers, until, like the Jews 
of Yemen, most of it took refuge in the new Israel from the 
hostility of the Government and their Muslim neighbours. 


10. The Jews of Persia 

The greatest Jewish settlement in Asia outside the Arab 
countries was that in Persia. When Benjamin of Tudela visited 
it in the twelfth century he reported it as numbering 150,000 
families, and, though this is probably an exaggeration, at least 
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it implies a very important community, Persia was the centre 
from which Jewish merchants penetrated by land north into 
Russia, south into India, as well as east and west along the routes 
already described. But the Mongol invasions devastated Persian 
Jewry, and Muslim ignorance and intolerance still further 
reduced its prosperity. Persian Jews believe themselves to be 
descended from the northern as well as from the southern 
kingdom of Ancient Israel. As with the Jews of neighbouring 
Iraq, there was a mass migration of Persian Jews to the new 
Israel. 


11. On the Fringes of the Jewish World 


Taken altogether, all the Jewries mentioned in this chapter 
would in modern times, but before the establishment of Israel 
or the massacres of the Nazis, have numbered between 7 and 
8 per cent of the whole Jewish people. But they represent, with 
the exception of Christian Abyssinia, all the Jewries in the 
Muslim world. So great has been the decline since the days of 
Maimonides in Egypt or the western caliphate in Spain! All of 
the Jewries described live in poverty, except for a few wealthy 
individuals, and are restricted-in their economic, social, and 
political status. Many have been the subject of bitter and age- 
long persecution, for the story that Jews lived well under Muslim 
rulers until Zionism came to divide them is quite untrue. What 
has been done to help and protect them has been done by the 
Jewries of Western Europe and the United States, to whose 
advancement to liberty and equality with the Christian majority 
we turn in the next chapters. 


BOOK FIVE 
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XXVI 


NEW BEGINNINGS IN HOLLAND 
AND ENGLAND (1591-1660) 


I. Back to North-Western Europe 


At last after the thick darkness some faint streaks of dawn 
began slowly to appear. It was in 1591 that the first small settle- 
ments of Jews was made in Holland by Marranos from Spain. 
Religious intolerance in the Peninsula had grown no less fierce 
since the days of Torquemada, and under the gloomy fanatic 
Philip II all the worst terrors and persecutions of the Inquisition 
had been revived. The Marranos felt less secure than ever from 
suspicion and its terrible consequences. Emigration seemed their 
only chance of safety, but, as of old, there was small choice of 
safe asylum. England and France were still closed against declared 
Jews; the popes and princes of Italy were hostile to them; 
Germany was cruelly inhospitable, and Turkey sounded very far 
off. But many of these Marranos were merchants, and new trading 
centres were arising on the western shores of Europe, whence the 
shortest passage could be gained to the New World. Gradually 
Spanish and Portuguese merchants (who were secretly Marranos) 
began to acquire permanent stations in these western ports, some 
in Bordeaux in France, some in London in England, but still 
more in the greatest of all these new trading centres, Amsterdam 
in ‘ the Low Countries,’ which we now call Holland. There for the 
first time they dared openly to throw off their masks, for they 
noticed that among the brave citizens who had revolted from the 
supremacy of Spain, and had struggled so heroically for national 
and religious independence, there seemed to be a certainty of 
freedom of conscience being accorded. 


2. The New Jerusalem 


The emigrants who thus sought their hospitality were a sort to 
make the Dutchmen very satisfied with their own unfashionable 
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virtue of religious tolerance. Spain, for all the fetters she had 
laid for centuries on the consciences of her subjects, had also for 
centuries given full opportunity for every energy which they might 
possess. As Jews so long as they could, and then, when they could 
not, as Marranos, the Jews of the Peninsula had held office as 
statesmen and as finance ministers, and had been distinguished 
among the physicians and scholars and poets of their country as 
well as among its landowners and its merchants. It was thus a 
highly intelligent, cultivated, and fairly well-off little community 
which threw off its disguise of New Christians and hastened to 
settle down as self-respecting Jews in Amsterdam. Their first 
synagogue was built in 1598, and seventy years later there were 
several prosperous places of worship. The old scholarly instinct 
of Judaism, which had asserted itself in so many epochs and in 
so many parts of the world—at Jabne and at Sura, at Alexandria 
and at Cordova—revived again, and Amsterdam grew into a 
Dutch likeness of them all. The men of light and learning in 
Holland gave a glad welcome to those congenial spirits from 
Spain, and Amsterdam came to be called the New Jerusalem. In 
1619 sufficiently full legal rights were secured to the immigrants, 
and the Jews of Holland gradually became no inconsiderable 
addition to the commerce and the culture of the country. 


3. Sephardim and Ashkenazim 

Many delightful qualities have their corresponding defects. The 
refugees from Spain had some drawbacks to their cultivated 
minds and their refined manners. They were very superior, but 
they were also, on occasion, not a little selfish. They valued much 
their training in the old country, and the consideration which it 
gained for them in the new. They valued it, in fact, so much that 
they desired to keep it wholly to themselves, and not to risk any 
loss of social standing by contact with less reputable co-reli- 
gionists. Naturally enough, when the poor downtrodden Jews of 
Germany heard of this happy little settlement in Amsterdam 
many journeyed thither, hoping to find toleration from strangers 
and a welcome from their brethren in faith. In this latter hope 
they were disappointed. The Spanish and Portuguese Jews kept 
themselves proudly and distinctly aloof from the German Jews, 
refusing even to intermarry with them. The former came to be 
known as Sephardim, and the latter as Ashkenazim, from two 
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Biblical names, Sephared and Ashkenaz, which were thought to 
refer to the two countries. Other Southern European Jews came 
also to be known as Sephardim, other Northern and Eastern Jews 
as Ashkenazim. In Holland the two communities were, from the 
very first, separate communities, worshipping in different syna- 
gogues, learning in different schools, supporting each their own 
charities, and using each their own prayer-books, with not even 
the pronunciation of the ancient language in common. The 
German Jews, as a body, were, it is undeniable, of a distinctly 
lower tone in regard to occupation, education, and refinement. It 
was impossible that things should have been otherwise, and many 
of the differences between them were quite inevitable. Still, that 
resolute aloofness from the unattractive Ashkenazim was a wrong 
attitude on the part of the prosperous and respected Sephardim. 
Excuses may be found for them; their own position was certainly 
not very secure. Still the fact remains that they did what the 
prophet Isaiah warns us all from doing—they ‘hid themselves 
from their own flesh.’ 


4. Intolerance of Spanish Jews in Holland 

Quite as surely as the Ashkenazim showed signs of the treat- 
ment to which they had been subject in Germany, so did the 
Séphardim bear traces of the experiences which they had under- 
gone in Spain. The defects which persecution had developed in 
the one case were the more disagreeable and more apparent, but 
they were hardly as harmful as some tendencies which a long 
course of religious hypocrisy had created in the other. The Ger- 
man Jew had worn the yellow badge for centuries, and something 
of the look and habits of an outcast disfigured him still; the 
Spanish Jew had taken upon him the disguise of the persecutors, 
and some remnants of the fierce, intolerant Catholicism of Spain 
clung to him for a long while after his mask of New Christian 
had been flung aside. 

It is sad to find that Jews, who had so suffered from the terrors 
of the Inquisition, should have set up a little tribunal of their 
own, and invested it with similar powers over religious offences : 
and very strange that those who had experienced the horrors of 
penance and excommunication should have imitated the proceed- 
ings of those persecutors in the treatment of members of their 
own faith whom they considered ‘heretical’ in theological 
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opinion. But this actually happened. And the reason is an odd 
one. These Jews had come to believe that absolute theological 
orthodoxy was an essential in a religion, and did not know that 
Judaism had never demanded such. Indeed one rabbi in the 
Talmud had actually put into the mouth of God the words * Would 
that they might forget Me, if they would keep My command- 
ments.’ What the Jews in Holland were asking was that Judaism 
should adopt measures suitable, not to itself, but to the Christi- 
anity they had abandoned. 


5. Uriel da Costa 


Amongst the Jews of Spain who, to conceal their Judaism, 
went even to the length of becoming priests was a certain Uriel 
da Costa. When the Amsterdam settlement gave its chance to 
Jews of living true lives, da Costa gladly enough left Spain, threw 
off his disguise, and joined his brethren in faith. But he had been 
a Christian priest for too many years to be able to become all at 
once a strict and orthodox Jew. He had grown used to ceremonial 
of one sort; ceremonial of another sort was irksome to him. He 
neglected Jewish observances and, what was less pardonable, he 
spoke and wrote against many cherished Jewish practices, 
denouncing and ridiculing them as relics of formalism and super- 
stition. He had expressed his Judaism throughout the best part 
of his life by entire silence: silence would better have become 
him still. Little sympathy can be felt with the hasty opposition of 
da Costa, but still less with the unfortunate spirit in which his 
opposition was resisted. He was first excommunicated and a little 
later, when he had published an attack upon the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, he was sentenced by the Dutch civil 
authority, which the congregation most unwisely invoked, to a 
term of imprisonment. 

Some years later da Costa, grown older and perhaps wiser, 
wished to be reconciled with his co-religionists, and made formal 
application for the ban of excommunication to be lifted from him. 
Hideous conditions were imposed on him, which he accepted. 
But he was psychologically broken by them. Two days after a 
humiliating scene in the synagogue (in April, 1640) da Costa shot 
himself, and thus aroused a sympathy which on the merits of 
the case would have been given neither to him nor to his actions. 
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_ The Amsterdam settlement increased and prospered. Early in 
the seventeenth century a branch colony of Spanish and Portu- 
guese immigrants was formed at Hamburg, and, a little later on, 
another at Copenhagen. But Amsterdam continued to be the 
centre, and new refugees were always arriving in Holland to take 
the place of the younger and more adventurous spirits who sought 
their fortunes farther afield. 

Under Philip IIL of Spain there was a fresh outbreak of activity 
on the part of the Inquisition. In January, 1605, an auto-da-fé 
was held at Lisbon, in which 150 Jews and Jewesses literally 
walked ‘in the shadow of death,’ and were only set free from 
that fearful procession at the last moment on payment of an 
enormous fine. The money paid, these poor souls hastened to 
make for the friendly shores of Holland. Among them was a 
certain Joseph ben Israel and his family, the youngest member 
of which was a year-old baby named Manasseh. Joseph ben Israel 
received the kindest of welcomes from his old friends, and the rabbi 
of the Amsterdam congregation, Isaac Uziel, in due time became 
tutor to the littke Manasseh. By the year 1662, when Manasseh 
was barely eighteen, the office of rabbi became vacant through 
Uziel’s death, and the appointment was given to the promising 
son of Joseph ben Israel. So, from the early age of eighteen, 
Manasseh preached and taught with great satisfaction to himself 
and his congregation, and to the benefit also of many learned 
Christian scholars who, interested in the Jewish community in 
their midst, would often pay a visit to the synagogue or the school. 

Manasseh was the first of a new type of Jewish leader. Once 
Jews were living in a friendly environment, it became important 
that they should have among them men who could impress the 
Gentile, and could explain the meaning of Judaism to a non- 
Jewish audience. Manasseh fitted this rdle perfectly. He wrote a 
book, The Conciliator, which was neither specially brilliant nor 
particularly original. But it was clear, and explained how Jews 
reconciled apparently conflicting passages in the Bible. Gentile 
scholars siezed on it. As it was in Spanish many could read it who 
would not have understood Hebrew. But it was quickly translated 
into Latin (the common language of Christian scholarship), 
Italian, and, later, into English and other languages. 
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7. Manasseh’s Mission to England 


Till the age of fifty, Manasseh continued to lead his honour- 
able, useful life in Amsterdam. But he seems to have been always 
conscious of a certain purpose which his life had not as yet ful- 
filled. In 1650 he became convinced that he was called to secure 
the right of the Jews to return to England. In the earnest charac- 
ter of Oliver Cromwell, its uncrowned ruler, he saw and seized 
his opportunity. In that year, by the help of influential friends, he 
caused petitions for the re-admission of Jews to England to be 
laid before Parliament. He wrote a pamphlet, called Vindiciae 
Judaeorum (Defence of the Jews), which proved the most power- 
ful and the least pedantic of his writings. It was not, however, 
finished when in 1655 he resolved to try the effect of personal 
intercession with Cromwell. To quote his own subsequent and 
simple words on the subject: ‘I could not be quiet in my mind 
until I had made my humble addresses to the Lord Protector, 
whom God preserve. And finding that my coming over would not 
be altogether unwelcome to him, with those great hopes which I 
conceived, I joyfully took leave of my house, my friends, my 
kindred, all my advantages there, and the country wherein I have 
lived all my lifetime, under the benign protection and favour of 
the lords, the States-General, and magistrates of Amsterdam. In 
fine, I say, I parted from them all, and took my voyage to 
England.’ 


8. The Petition to Cromwell 


In October 1655 Manasseh ben Israel, with his only son 
Samuel and two or three eminent Amsterdam Jews who had 
accompanied them, arrived safely in London. The first thing that 
was done was to present personally an address to the Protector. 
A declaration to the Commonwealth, setting forth the objects of 
the Jewish visit to England, was published at the same time. Both 
these documents are very remarkable. Although they were 
humble petitions from an outcast people who had been ignomi- 
niously thrust forth into exile 365 years before, Manasseh’s 
appeals have not the smallest trace of reproach nor of servility. The 
Jewish case is stated with dignity and on its merits; it is pleaded 
without passion and on the grounds of justice rather than of 
favour. The ‘clemency’ and ‘high-mindedness’ of Cromwell are 
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certainly taken for granted, but equally is assumed the worthiness 
of the clients who appeal. Manasseh, with a certain shrewdness, 
makes a point of the ‘ profit? which the Jews are likely to bring 
to their hosts. He dwells on the ‘ ability’ and‘ industry and natural 
instinct of the Jews for merchandising,’ and on the fact that 
“wheresoever they go to dwell, there presently the traffic begins 
to flourish.” And then, urging his claim on higher grounds, 
Manasseh dwells on the loyalty of the Jews, which he shows is 
a religious duty with them and cannot fail to make of them law- 
abiding and law-defending citizens of their adopted states. He 
shows from history that Jeremiah’s injunction to ‘seek the peace’ 
of the cities to which they are ‘led captive’ has been literally 
fulfilled. In dignified words he refers to the slanderous and 
superstitious statements of which Jews have been the subject. The 
more serious, because less entirely untrue, charges of ‘ usury’ 
which have been brought against Jews Manasseh meets as boldly. 
Whenever, wherever, the practice exists, he frankly denounces it 
as ‘infamous.’ But he will not admit that ‘usury’ is in any sense 
a Jewish principle, nor in any but a cruelly acquired one a Jewish 
practice. ‘The sacred Scriptures,’ says Manasseh, ‘forbid 
absolutely the robbing of all men, whatsoever religion they be of.’ 
This petition made a profound impression, and some five weeks 
after Manasseh’s arrival in England the question of the 
re-admission of the Jews was submitted to public discussion, and 
an assembly, composed of the majority of the ministers, a com- 
mission of clergy, the Lord Mayor, two sheriffs, and some selected 
merchants, was convened to take Manassch’s petition into formal 
consideration. 


9. How the Petition was Received 


Cromwell presided over the assembly. Two points were sub- 
mitted for decision: (1) whether it was lawful to re-admit the 
Jews; and (2) under what conditions such re-admission should 
take place. The law officers ruled that if it should be decided that 
such re-admission was for the welfare of the State, it could not be 
by law opposed. That settled the legal aspect of the question. 
Then came the commercial. The merchants feared for the effects 
of Jewish competition on English industries. ‘Can you really 
think,’ asked Cromwell, ‘that so despised a people should be able 
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to secure the upper hand in trade and credit over the merchants 
of England—the most honoured in the world? These adroit words 
allayed for the moment the mercantile jealousies that blocked 
the way, and left room for the religious difficulty to be debated. 
The clergy did not limit themselves to argument; an old 
chronicler declares the majority present ‘raged like fanatics.’ 
After much debate, Cromwell roused himself to reply on the 
whole question. He spoke sternly as the champion of justice, 
gently as the advocate of compassion. He did not succeed, but 
neither did he speak altogether in vain. Manasseh’s appeal was 
not granted; when put to the council the majority voted against 
it, yet nevertheless Cromwell’s eloquence had done its silent 
work ; the known favour of the Protector ensured no active steps 
being taken to prevent Jews coming to England; and quietly, and 
without much notice being taken of them, Jews gradually did 
come, and settled themselves in London. By 1657 they were 
numerous enough and felt secure enough to ask for, and to obtain, 
the loan of a piece of ground in the parish of Stepney for a ceme- 
tery. When the Commonwealth ended and Charles II returned to 
the throne, it proved very fortunate that no law or edict in their 
favour had been passed in 1655. For the royalists would have 
been eager to repeal it. As it was, there was nothing to repeal! 
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THE THRESHOLD OF 
EMANCIPATION IN EUROPE (1650-1789) 


I. English Jewry after Manasseh 


From the date of Manasseh’s visit (1655) Jews began to settle 
in England, and no serious attempts were ever made to dislodge 
them. In 1662 there was a well-attended little synagogue in King 
Street, in the City of London ; and by 1664 the small community 
had grown sufficiently in numbers and in importance to draw up 
for itself a regular constitution, and to appoint wardens and a 
treasurer to administer the laws and the funds of the congrega- 
tion. The Laws (Ascamoth) settled the service of the synagogue 
in its spiritual and financial aspects, provided for the raising of 
the necessary funds, and, under penalty of Cherem, or excom- 
munication, dictated most stringent rules of conduct. A standard 
of honour as well as of honesty was set up in the congregation ; 
and it was distinctly and authoritatively announced that any 
member who dropped below this fixed high level, and depended 
on his community to be raised again, would be disappointed. 
“No time and no money’ would be expended on the defence of 
such culprits ; they must expect the law of the country to take 
its course and to be ‘ chastised according to their crimes.’ The 
council of the congregation was endowed with almost despotic 
powers, but the circumstancés must be remembered. These early 
settlers in England dwelt ‘in the midst of alarms,’ they were 
tolerated, not welcomed, and in their precarious position it would 
not have been wise for frequent appeal to have been made to the 
law of the country in cases of dispute or of wrong-doing among 
themselves. Such stringent regulations kept up a high, if some- 
what narrow, tone in the community, and the general morality 
of these early Jewish residents left nothing to be desired. In 1673 
there was an attempt to take from them the right of public 
worship. Strong in their confidence in King Charles II’s good 
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nature, and in his freedom from religious prejudices, the com- 
munity petitioned him on the subject, and an order in council set 
things right at once. James II was also amiably disposed towards 
them, and during his reign the alien duties, which required a 
certain sum to be paid by every alien, both on merchandise and 
on personal property, were remitted. The concession, however, 
aroused great opposition among the English traders, and 
William HI, though not personally ill-disposéd, had to yield to 
the pressure put upon him and to see this heavy tax re-imposed 
on Jewish enterprise. 


2. Influx of Germans and Poles 


The tolerably secure position to which Spanish-descended Jews 
from Holland attained in England soon tempted less happily 
placed Jews to join them. The new immigrants, who were mostly 
persecuted Ashkenazim from Germany and Poland, received but 
the coldest of welcomes from the Sephardic community, and so 
little was their fellowship desired that by the end of the seven- 
teenth century special restrictive legislation was added to the 
Ascamoth of the congregation on the subject. It was enacted that 
no Tedescos (Germans or Poles) should vote at meetings or 
receive religious honours ; that they should not be allowed to 
intermarry with the Sephardim, nor to hold any higher office in 
their synagogue than that of beadle. By this time (1702) the 
Spanish and Portuguese congregation had erected and consecrated 
a beautiful synagogue in Bevis Marks, to which building Queen 
Anne had contributed a beam. The community had brought from 
Italy an eminent scholar as rabbi, and their schools and institu- 
tions were liberally supported and wisely administered. The 
Ashkenazim would willingly have joined in all these good works, 
but, baffled in their hopes of union, they more or less good- 
temperedly accepted the situation and built synagogues and 
founded schools and institutions of their own. They increased 
rapidly in numbers and gradually spread over the United King- 
dom, establishing small congregations in most of the principal 
towns. Time, however, so readjusted things that the German- 
descended Jews of England grew to rival in wealth and in culture, 
and in numbers far exceeded, those who claimed ancestry from 
among the Sephardim. 
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There were many so-called converts to Christianity among the 
Jews of England in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Sampson Abudiente, who in 1754 changed his name and his 
religion, may serve as an instance. He was a very rich man, and 
longed to possess a landed estate—which, for a Jew, was in those 
days impossible. By a special Act of Parliament Sampson Gideon, 
late Abudiente, gained his desire, and to ensure this estate passing 
to his children he brought them all up as Christians. His son, 
under the title of Lord Eardley, subsequently became a member 
of the Irish peerage. Sampson Gideon lived in great state at 
Belvedere House, Erith, entertained ‘ nobility and gentry,’ cut all 
connections with his people, and died in 1763, to all outward 
seeming a good Christian parvenu. Then came the reading of the 
will. In it £1,000 was left to the Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 
gogue, on the condition, and with the earnest request, that the 
testator might be buried in the Jewish Cemetery at Mile End, 
and that his name might be included in the loving mention of 
the dead which is made in synagogues on the Day of Atone- 
ment and other holy days. It was further found that ever since 
his conversion Sampson Gideon had anonymously kept up all his 
payments as a member of the congregation, and thus there was 
no ground for refusing the dead man’s request. 


4. Progress of Anglo-Jewish Legislation 


In 1723 an Act was passed through Parliament which permitted 
Jewish evidence to be received in all courts of justice, unprefaced 
by the words ‘On the true faith of a Christian.’ This was a small 
but important start on the path of tolerance, that path which was 
to ‘slowly broaden down from precedent to precedent’ till English 
law and English custom gave full rights of all kinds to English 
Jews. In 1740 another Act of Parliament granted to foreign Jews 
who had for two years served in a British man-of-war the right of 
becoming naturalised British subjects. In 1753 an attempt was 
made to pass through Parliament a Bill permitting Jews who had 
lived in England three years to become naturalised Englishmen. 
The matter was very hotly discussed, and gave rise to a great 
expenditure both of literature and of eloquence. In Ireland, which 
at that date had a Parliament of its own, the Naturalisation Act, 
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as it was called, had twice passed the Irish Commons, in March 
1746 and in December 1747. But this partial victory proved 
almost worse than a defeat, for it attracted so much attention and 
provoked so much opposition that, directly the Bill reached the 
Upper House, it was on both occasions violently thrown out. At 
Westminster, however, in 1753, after a struggle, the Naturalisation 
Bill passed the House of Lords and became law; but so strong 
was the feeling against it that in the very next session (1754) it 
was repealed by 150 votes to 60. 

For a while the efforts of the English Jews to obtain general 
rights of citizenship were abandoned, and their energy was limited 
to the righting of one particular wrong. The marriage law of 
England, which recognised no marriage as legal unless performed 
by a Christian priest, pressed very hardly on the Jews. It put diffi- 
culties not only in the way of happiness but also of property, and 
made both insecure. Years and patience were needed to get this 
seemingly simple matter set right, and it was not till the reign of 
William IV that an Act was passed (1830) which made properly 
solemnised Jewish marriages in all respects on an equality, in the 
eyes of the law, with properly solemnised Christian ones. 


5. Communal Progress 


Meanwhile the synagogues, schools, and institutions, both of 
the Sephardim and the Ashkenazim, continued to flourish, and 
every now and again new ones were founded. The Sephardic Board 
of Deputies, instituted to look after Jewish interests generally, 
held its first meeting, and presented its first address, which was 
one of congratulation to George III on his accession, at the close 
of the year 1760. In this proceeding the German congregations 
joined, and from that date forward the two sections of Jews in 
England drew constantly closer to each other. 


6. The Jews of France 


From France, in consequence of the edict of Charles VI, the 
Jews were exiled in 1394. This edict remained in force for nearly 
four centuries—till, in fact, the year 1784, when, during the reign 
of Louis XVI, royal letters patent were issued which authorised 
Jews to live in any part of the French dominions. During this 
long interval France, through conquest and by treaty, had 
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extended her boundaries, and in the newer portions of her terri- 
tory the rule of expulsion had not always been strictly enforced. 
Gradually in the course of these centuries, and without any legal 
permission being granted them, Jews had returned to French soil, 
and in most cases the authorities had shut their eyes to these 
infringements of an unrepealed law. Whenever legislation, how- 
ever, was directed to the fact, it generally recognised the presence 
of Jews in the spirit of Louis XIII, who in 1615 issued a solemn 
edict forbidding his subjects, under the severest penalties, to hold 
any converse with Jews or to receive them in their houses. Still, 
though always socially banned and often plundered and perse- 
cuted, these Jews in their French ghettoes managed to exist and 
to hold their own. By the middle of the eighteenth century there 
were small communities established in various parts of France, 
and a settlement of some 500 in Paris itself. In Bordeaux there 
had existed an influential community of the Marranos from 1552, 
when the first contingent of refugees arrived from Portugal. When, 
during the reign of Louis XV (1761), fugitives from less fortunate 
parts of France sought asylum in Bordeaux they received no sort 
of welcome from their co-religionists, who gave a chilling support 
to the State order to move on. The most numerous communities 
were to be found in Alsace. Their position in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces was most miserable. They were limited to the lowest 
forms of trading, reviled for pursuing such, and then taxed far 
beyond any honest possibilities of payment. 


7. The Meetings of Scholars 


It has already been mentioned that Manasseh ben Israel was a 
new type of Jewish scholar, one who could put his learning at 
the service of those who sought to understand Judaism, even from 
outside the Jewish fold. Men of this type really came on the 
scene earlier, when some freedom of religious discussion appeared 
with the Renaissance. An early example was Elias Levita (1469- 
1549), who was born at Neustadt near Nuremberg. In 1504 we 
find him at Padua teaching Hebrew. In 1509 he came to Rome. 
Here he taught the Cardinal Egidio de Viterbo, in whose house 
he lived ten years. George de Selve, Bishop of Lavour, was also 
one of his pupils, and it was probably in consequence of the 
Bishop’s recommendation that Levita was invited to come to 
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France as professor of Hebrew. He must have felt himself greatly 
honoured when thus begged to come into a country in which no 
Jew was allowed to reside. And it is pleasant to know that he did 
not accept the invitation, but refused a distinction at the hand that 
dishonoured his people. In 1527, when Rome was abandoned to 
disorder and plunder, Levita went to Venice. His literary career 
commenced with a copious editing of some grammatical works of 
the old masters, but he went on to write books himself on every 
topic connected with Hebrew grammar and lexicography. Many 
of these works were translated into Latin and used by Christians. 
He supplied his Jewish brethren also with a German translation 
of the Pentateuch, Megilloth, and Haphtaroth. It was men like 
Levita who brought the study of Hebrew into Christian universi- 
ties, and this in turn brought forth a number of distinguished 
Christian Hebraists. The aim of many of them was simply to get 
a better knowledge of Judaism in order to convert the Jews or to 
denounce their religion. But not all were of this kind, and some 
contributed greatly to the better understanding of Judaism among 
Christians. Among these were the two Cambridge scholars John 
Selden (1584-1654) and John Spencer (1630-98), both of whom 
wrote with great understanding about rabbinic Judaism. But the 
greatest of all such Christian scholars was the Dutchman William 
Surenhuis (c. 1650-1710), who taught Hebrew at the Academy at 
Amsterdam. Surenhuis translated the Mishna into Latin, and in 
a famous introduction wrote that the work of the Tannaim was 
the proper continuation of the work of the writers of the Penta- 
teuch—the first time such a statement had been made by a 
Christian scholar. We must include also those who were critical 
of the different Christian denominations and thought of them- 
selves as ‘free-thinkers’; of whom one great example was the 
French scholar Jean Bodin (1530-96). Bodin considered the 
Mosaic religion as the perfect expression of ‘the natural law’ for 
nations. In the next century Richard Simon (1638-1712), a Roman 
Catholic priest, was expelled from his Church for writing that the 
Jewish interpreters of the Bible were to be preferred to those of 
his own Church, for they knew Hebrew! The Unitarians and the 
group called the Deists were particularly interested in ‘ the Mosaic 
Society,’ for they saw in it an alternative to the authority of the 
Church and the ‘divine right’ of monarchs, With all their varied 
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opinions, such scholars helped to make Judaism understood by 
the Gentile, and at the end of the seventeenth century a Dutch 
Calvinist scholar, Jacques Basnage (1653-1723), supplemented 
their work by a brilliant History of the Jewish People, proclaiming 
that this was the first that had been written since that of Josephus 
more than sixteen hundred years earlier! 
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TWO JEWISH PHILOSOPHERS: BARUCH 
SPINOZA AND MOSES MENDELSSOHN 


1. Baruch Spinoza (1632-77) 

In November 1632 there was born to one of the Spanish-Jewish 
families in Amsterdam, called d’Espinoza, a son who received the 
name of Baruch. His family was prosperous, and he received 
an excellent education. The course of instruction in Jewish 
schools was almost entirely confined to the Hebrew language and 
literature, but this course was made to include a very wide range 
of subjects. In the more advanced classes analysis and mathe- 
matics were taught, and Maimonides and Ibn Ezra were the text- 
books for philosophy and theology. The students were also kept 
well abreast of the physical and natural science of the age. 
Manasseh ben Israel was one of Spinoza’s teachers, and Rabbi 
Saul Morteira was another. Latin and German he studied outside 
the community, under a physician named Van den Ende. The 
French and Italian languages he mastered, and he gained some- 
thing more than a rudimentary knowledge of Greek. Spanish was 
more or less to him, as to all the Marrano-descended Jews, a 
native tongue. He was clever, too, at drawing, but this long list of 
his accomplishments gives no accurate idea of his powers, for 
much scholarship is not in itself a guarantee of ability. Spinoza 
not only learned, but he thought. He not only acquired informa- 
tion, but he propounded theories. The community was a little 
distrustful of originality, and rather liked knowledge to run into 
ready-made moulds. Besides, this young man was unobservant of 
forms, and imprudently free-spoken in his opinions. Though not 
above making use, as his subsequent philosophical writings show, 
of ideas and principles and arguments contained in Jewish works, 
he yet felt some contempt for the tendency of current Jewish 
scholarship, and would express himself very openly concerning 
even Bible and Talmud and everything that was dear and holy to 
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the Jews. On many grounds the Amsterdam Jews were afraid of 
nonconforming members. They felt it a duty to keep dangerous 
elements at arm’s length, from a not unworthy fear that another 
Judaism might be set up before this hardly regained Judaism of 
theirs was firmly established in hearts and homes. Besides, it was 
not only for the sake of the synagogue that they had to be careful 
to guard themselves from disunion. The new and uncertain tolera- 
tion which Jews enjoyed among Christians might easily be 
imperilled by unseemly religious differences in the congregation. 
So much or so little must justly be said in explanation of the atti- 
tude of the Amsterdam community towards Spinoza. 


2. His Excommunication and Later Y ears 


Even in his student days, and by his fellow-students, Spinoza 
had begun to be looked upon as dangerous, and by the time he 
was twenty-three matters came to their regrettable climax. His 
speculative and independent opinions grew to be a subject for 
serious discussion among the elders of the synagogue and, of 
course, to them he was only a young man whose genius, even if 
guessed at, was as yet quite unproved. They were acting, it must 
be borne in mind, only on their knowledge of him, not on ours, 
and, from their point of view, for the good of the community. 
They would have brought back their wandering sheep to the fold, 
if it could be done; but if not, it was thought well to drive such a 
one definitely outside it altogether, and to be rid of the responsi- 
bility. An offer was made to Spinoza of an annuity of a thousand 
florins, if he would, so far as utterance and observance were con- 
cerned, conform to the rules and rites of the synagogue. The offer 
showed singularly little knowledge of Spinoza’s character. It was 
promptly and peremptorily declined. The elders grew angrier. He 
was summoned before them, censured, and put ‘without the 
camp’ for thirty days. A little later, his firm and calm attitude 
incensing them yet more, and it also being reported that young 
men were being misled by him, these comparatively mild measures 
were followed by excommunication. The text of the excommuni- 
cation is painful to read. In solemn terms he was cursed with ‘all 
the curses that are written in the Law,’ and any and every form 
of communication with members of his own faith was categori- 
cally denied to him. 
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Spinoza was a very different sort of man from Uriel da Costa. 
He neither raged nor protested, nor did he recant. He accepted 
the sentence passed upon him, recognising the cruel injustice of it, 
but recognising also the force of circumstances, and what had 
been his own share in bringing it about. He removed to a little 
distance from Amsterdam, and altering his name to its Latin 
equivalent, Benedict Spinoza, he faced his life under its new con- 
ditions. He worked as an optician and he wrote and he taught. In 
teaching he found something to compensate for the utter 
loneliness to which he had been condemned. He cared very little 
about money and even, which is rarer, very little for most of the 
pleasures which money ensures. His mode of living was most 
frugal. In his effort to make both ends meet, he once jestingly 
compared himself with a snake, which has to wriggle to get its 
tail into its mouth. Still he was not in the very least miserly or 
misanthropical. He enjoyed social intercourse with people of the 
ordinary as well as of the clever sort, and indulged his liking by 
means of correspondence when he could not get talk. In the later 
years of his life he took up his abode in The Hague with a family 
by the name of Van der Spyck, kind, good, uncultivated people, 
who grew to have the sincerest affection and esteem for their 
gentle, scholarly lodger. Perhaps it was in return for the interest 
and pleasure which Spinoza took in the kind woman’s children 
that she one day anxiously asked him—for of course they all 
knew that he was not of the same religion as his hosts—whether 
his form of belief or theirs was the better. ‘All religions are good,’ 
he answered, ‘ that lead one to a good life; you need not seek 
further.” The truth of this axiom was demonstrated in his own 
life. 

Spinoza never renounced his religion, but it shines out more 
perhaps in his life than in his philosophy. He showed himself a 
Jew in despite, as it were, of himself. He was a faithful, patriotic 
citizen, trustworthy always, and trusted greatly in a time of panic 
and danger, which the Netherlands experienced in 1672, when the 
King of France (Louis XIV) ‘ came down to Utrecht like a land 
flood.’ He never had much longing for fame, and it was charac- 
teristic that when the chair of philosophy at Heidelberg Univer- 
sity was offered to him, he declined it, fearing that in that 
responsible position he might feel fettered and be unable to speak 
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out all the truth that was in him, and thus be less really useful 
to his fellow-men. 

He went on, year after year, with the work that lay close to 
his hand, using his loneliness and his trials not as weapons, but 
as tools. He continued day by day to write, and to teach, and to 
make his spectacles, doing each different duty with all his might. 
He was of a cheerful spirit, though never of robust health. And, 
with no wife or child to care for him, he died, almost 
unexpectedly, of consumption when he was only forty-five years 
old (February 27, 1677). 


3. Spinozas Writings 


Of these, the most celebrated are the treatise, partly political 
and partly theological, called Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, 
published in 1670, and the Ethics, his great philosophical work, 
which was not published till after his death. It was almost inevit- 
able that a Jewish philosopher of the seventeenth century should 
have been accepted with difficulty or rejected by his people. For, 
as we have already seen, Jews had no part in the Renaissance, and 
ex-Marrano Jews in particular were afraid of innovations of any 
kind. But Spinoza, first through his teachers, then through his own 
reading and contacts, became familiar with all the new free and 
scientific thought then in vogue among educated people in 
Europe. He read the naturalist philosophies of Bruno and 
Descartes ; he read the political theories of Hobbes ; and he was 
well known to the scholars of his day. And so his work is a rejec- 
tion of the hitherto (in Jewish circles) unquestioned supremacy 
of theology, and a plea for complete intellectual liberty. 


4. Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86) 


While in Europe as in America the Jews won their political 
freedom first through a revolution, in Europe there was one man 
who won such respect for himself among Christians that he 
materially helped the process of emancipation for all his people. 
Under a very humble roof in Dessau in Germany there was born, 
on September 29, 1729, to acertain Mendel and his wife, a weakly 
boy, who was destined to work this wonderful change in the posi- 
tion and circumstances of the Jews of Germany. By the time little 
Moses Mendel—or Mendelssohn, as he came to be called—was 
five years old it was taken as a matter of course that he should 
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attend the Talmud Torah school. But the mornings were bleak, 
and the tiny student was frail, so the mother would wrap him 
up first in an old cloak of her own, and the father, before he 
began his day’s work, would carry the bright-eyed and not very 
heavy bundle to the neighbouring classroom. The child was 
diligent and sweet-tempered, and high hopes soon began to be 
entertained of his abilities. Very early he began to indulge the 
desire that when he grew up he might become a learned rabbi 
like his master David Frankel. The parents did not very heartily 
second this ambition on the part of their little son. Times were 
hard and rabbis were many. It was a poorly paid profession, 
whereas a pedlar might more easily pick up a living. In 1742 
Rabbi Frankel was appointed Chief Rabbi of Berlin. With 
Frankel’s departure from Dessau a stop was put to the boy’s 
learning and, as it seemed, to his hopes, for now that his master 
was gone, his parents urged upon him again to use his books 
only as a recreation, and to make trading the serious business of 
his life. But it was of no use. The boy was bent upon becoming 
a scholar. His favourite volume was Maimonides’ Guide to the 
Perplexed (p. 79), which he patiently puzzled out, and read and 
re-read, till something of the spirit of the liberal-minded author 
entered into the delicate, deformed body of the patient little 
student. Years after he would often laughingly call his hump a 
legacy from Maimonides. ‘ Maimonides,’ he would say, ‘ spoilt 
my figure in my youth, and ruined my digestion ; but, still,’ he 
would add more seriously, ‘I dote upon him ; for if those long 
hours, spent with him instead of at play, weakened my body, they 
at the same time gave strength to my soul. Maimonides may have 
stunted my stature, but he developed my mind.’ And so, in the 
narrow little room, he would sit and dream that he, too, would 
live to become a ‘ Guide to the Perplexed’ among his people. 


5. Mendelssohn Goes to Berlin 

Some six months after Frankel had left Dessau, Moses Mendels- 
sohn set out for Berlin. It was a very tired and footsore lad who, 
at the close of the fifth day’s tramp, presented himself for admis- 
sion at the Jews’ gate of Berlin. He had walked nearly a hundred 
miles. The porter at the gate looked doubtfully at the poor, dusty, 
crippled boy, and it was only when Mendelssohn said that he 
knew Rabbi Frankel, and wanted to see him, that the man let him 
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through. When Frankel saw the penniless student whom he had 
inspired with such devotion, the kind-hearted scholar was puzzled 
and touched too, but he quickly resolved that, so far as in him 
lay, the uphill path of knowledge should be made smooth to those 
determined little feet. Meanwhile the bread-and-butter question 
was very pressing. Moses explained enthusiastically and sincerely 
enough that he wanted nothing beyond bread and water to eat 
and a straw pallet to sleep on, and the master responded a little 
drily that even such small luxuries as these were not to be had 
for any length of time out of the three silver groschen (about 
equal to ninepence of English money) which were left at the 
bottom of his wallet. However, the difficulty got solved. Frankel 
arranged to give him his dinner on Sabbaths and festivals, and a 
kind-hearted friend promised to supply two every-day meals and 
to let the boy sleep in an attic in his house. That was three dinners 
a week provided for, and on the remaining four days, by dint of 
economy and imagination, he supplied himself with meals. 
Poverty and poor feeding, however, were fortunately no new 
experiences to him. He met them bravely and uncomplainingly, 
and, best of all, with unfailing good humour. 


6. Seed Time and Harvest 


He worked very hard, and the first thing he set himself to learn 
thoroughly was the German language, for German Jews spoke 
only Yiddish. He was then able to translate parts of the Bible and 
the Prayers into good German, in order that his people might get 
to know the language of the country in which they lived, through 
the only books which there was any likelihood of their studying. 
Moreover by the time he was twenty-one he was not only a good 
Hebrew scholar, which was a matter of course to a self-respecting 
Jew in those days, but an excellent mathematician and a fair 
classic, with an accurate and grammatical knowledge of the 
language and literature of his native country and a tolerable 
mastery of French and English. 


7. ‘Nathan the Wise’ 


Mendelssohn’s tastes had very early drawn him into the outer 
literary circle of Berlin, which at this time had its headquarters 
in a sort of club which met to play chess and to discuss politics 
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and philosophy. He was already quite a popular member when 
the poet Lessing was welcomed to these gatherings as an honoured 
guest. Very soon an intimacy grew up between them. The German 
author and the German Jew grew to be real friends, and Lessing 
wrote a play, which is now the most celebrated of his works. It is 
called Nathan the Wise. The scene was laid in Jerusalem in the 
days of Saladin, and the two noble characters in the play are 
Saladin the Muslim and Nathan the Jew. The Christian Patriarch 
is a monster of intolerance. Though the play is very artificial, the 
fine poetry and the originality of making a Muslim, and still more 
a Jew, into dramatic heroes struck the fancy of the time, and did 
a great deal to make men look again at the Jews around them. 
For Nathan, in his spirit and actions, is undoubtedly a noble 
creation, and Nathan was modelled by Lessing on his friend 
Moses Mendelssohn. 


8. Mendelssohn's Literary Successes 


Soon Mendelssohn grew famous. He wrote a great deal, and 
Lessing was ‘godfather’ to his first book ; and then they brought 
out together a little work called Pope as a Metaphysician. A 
year or two later Mendelssohn gained the prize which the 
Academy of Berlin offered for the best essay on the problem “Are 
metaphysics susceptible of mathematical demonstration ?’ Kant, 
the great German philosopher, was one of the competitors whom 
Mendelssohn outdistanced in this contest. The works by which 
he is best known, however, are his Jerusalem and Phaedon. The 
latter, published in 1767, is an eloquent summary of all that reli- 
gion, reason, and experience urge in support of our belief in the 
immortality of the soul. In less than two years it ran through 
three editions, and it was translated into English, French, Dutch, 
Italian, Danish, and Hebrew. Jerusalem, published in 1783, is a 
sort of comprehensive survey of Judaism in its religious and its 
national aspect. Mendelssohn also paraphrased the whole of the 
Pentateuch into pure German, and made a metrical translation of 
the Psalms. He translated, too, Manasseh ben Israel’s famous 
Vindiciae Judaeorum into German, and published it with a very 
eloquent preface in 1782. Another literary enterprise, which 
brought him more notice than he cared for, was a correspondence 
with a too-zealous Swiss minister named Lavater, who, with a 
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keen eye to conversion, sought to draw Mendelssohn into a public 
religious discussion on the relative merits of Judaism and 
Christianity. Mendelssohn hated controversy and, moreover, had 
a sincere conviction that no cause, and certainly no religious 
cause, was ever forwarded by it. ‘It is by character, and not by 
controversy,” as he wrote, ‘that Jews can shame the bad opinion 
that may be held of them.’ Nevertheless, when the choice was 
forced upon him, he did not take refuge in any comfortable com- 
promise. The correspondence ended with a sincere apology from 
Lavater, and an added respect for Mendelssohn. 


9. Last Y ears 


In 1780 Lessing died, and a friendship of nearly thirty years 
was thus dissolved. For Mendelssohn the loss of his friend was a 
terrible blow, but for the world the work of that memorable 
friendship was accomplished. It had improved the position of the 
Jews throughout Europe, for it had made Jew known to Christian, 
and Christian known to Jew. The hero of Lessing’s play Nathan 
the Wise had come in those thirty years to be a well-known and 
famous personage, and it was Moses Mendelssohn, rather than 
the shambling pedlar whom they passed contemptuously in the 
street, who was talked of now among cultivated people as ‘a 
Jew.’ Mendelssohn himself was an interpretation of Judaism for 
Christians in as true a sense as his translation of Pentateuch and 
Psalms was a revelation of their adopted country to the Jews. 
Lessing’s love for his Jewish friend, and the expression of that 
love in his drama, had smoothed the way and hastened the work 
which Mendelssohn in his boyhood had longed to accomplish. 
The work was done when Lessing died, and the remainder of the 
way which he who was left had to tread alone was fortunately 
not long. 

An opportunity soon presented itself for Mendelssohn to rouse 
himself on his friend’s behalf. Germany, as its greatest poet 
Goethe once rather bitterly remarked, ‘needs time to be thank- 
ful.’ A year or two after Lessing’s death some of his countrymen 
started an agitation against his memory. In articles many and 
bitter the dead poet was accused of want of principle and want of 
religion, and of a great many other bad qualities which were 
summarised as ‘covert Spinozism.’ It was a fine phrase with 
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which to conceal ignorant and jealous abuse. Mendelssohn, with 
grief and indignation, tore off the disguise, and in a brilliant 
pamphlet, full alike of pathos and of wit, he cleared the reputa- 
tion and defended the character of his dead friend. This was his 
last literary work; it was his monument as well as Lessing’s. He 
took the manuscript to his publisher on one of the last days of 
the year 1785, and in the first week of the new year 1786, when 
he was only fifty-six years old, he quietly and painlessly died. 
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JEWS IN THE NEW WORLD (1600-1818) 


I. Marranos in Brazil 


If the suffering of the Jews of Spain and Portugal was great at 
the time of their expulsion, what should be said of the trials 
endured by the Marranos ? It was customary among the Portu- 
guese to send them, by way of punishment for their backslidings 
into Jewish ways, to the wilds of America, ‘to catch parrots,’ as 
it was said. But abroad, as at home, they could not be cajoled 
into forgetfulness of their ancestral religion. They enjoyed com- 
parative repose until under the rule of Philip II the methods of 
the Inquisition were transplanted to their new abodes. In 1624 
deliverance came when the fleet of the Netherlands wrested Brazil 
from Portugal ; the Dutch at that time were the protectors of all 
persecuted for the sake of religion. In 1642 they were joined by 
six hundred Portuguese Jews from Amsterdam, headed by the 
rabbis Moses Raphael de Aguilar and Isaac ben Mattathias 
Aboab de Fonseca, the latter known for his eloquence and his 
early association with Manasseh ben Israel. Five thousand are 
said to have lived at Recife (Pernambuco) and to have belonged 
to its congregation. All along the coast, at Parahiva, Bahia, and 
Rio de Janeiro, there were daughter-colonies. But the Dutch rule 
in Brazil was only a brief respite. After barely thirty years the 
province reverted to the Portuguese (1654). 


2. In Dutch and French Possessions 


Most of the Jewish settlers returned to Holland under Aboab ; 
some emigrated to the French islands of Guadaloupe, Martinique, 
and Cayenne; another detachment found its way to Curacao, a 
Dutch possession, where a most beautiful synagogue was built, 
and finally a small band managed to reach New Amsterdam, soon 
afterwards called New York. After a very few years a law was 
promulgated by Colbert, under Louis XIV, that Jews were to be 
excluded from the colonial possessions of His Most Catholic 
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Majesty. Again those that had settled on the French islands were 
compelled to abandon homes, this time turning to friendly Dutch 
possessions, to the Carolinas, and to other places of refuge. The 
colony that had to leave Cayenne is the most interesting. It had 
been led thither by David Nassi, an energetic man in his prime. 
He, with his followers, resolutely migrated to Surinam, now Dutch 
Guiana, then an English possession. He at last had found a 
resting-place. The wanderers were kindly received by the English, 
who granted them a liberal charter that secured their religious 
freedom, government according to their own law, and full liberty 
to trade. In 1667 the Dutch took possession of Guiana, and 
unhesitatingly confirmed these privileges. Soon a synagogue of 
granite arose at Savannah, and somewhat later a statelier one at 
Paramaribo. Savannah was called Jews’ Town, and is said to have 
been inhabited exclusively by Jews, and to the community of 
Paramaribo the Mikveh Israel congregation of Philadelphia 
turned, on one occasion, when in need. 


3. In the British West Indies 


Many interesting facts cluster about the origin and growth of 
the Jewish settlements in the West Indies, apart from those 
formed by emigration from Brazil. The settlers were chiefly of 
English and Dutch origin. They soon took an active part in the 
affairs of the islands and, notably at Kingston, Jamaica, they were 
called upon to fill high civil offices. It is maintained, too, that it 
was a Jew who was the first to set free his slaves when the ques- 
tion of their emancipation was broached. Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature in the development of Jewish affairs on these 
islands is the slight opposition offered to the introduction of the 
vernacular in the services—an innovation which, in the colonies 
on the North American mainland, met with bitter antagonism. 


4. In North America: New York and Newport 


Still another detachment of Brazilian fugitives—the one that 
sailed for New Amsterdam (later New York)—must be followed 
to its new home. It was a party of twenty-seven men, so destitute 
that their baggage was seized upon their arrival and sold at 
auction to reimburse the captain of the vessel for the expenses 
of their trip. Sturdy old Peter Stuyvesant (the Governor) did not 
accord them a very hearty welcome. He put all sorts of obstacles 
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in their way: they were not to hold land, not to be allowed to 
serve in the guard nor to trade with the Indians, But all his hostile 
plans were frustrated by the unchanging principle of the Dutch 
home-Government not to discriminate against a religious body. 

However, not all the fugitives were staunch enough to bear 
Stuyvesant’s malice. The wanderer’s staff seemed their appro- 
priate symbol, and they again grasped it. This time they migrated 
to Newport, in the colony of Rhode Island, attracted doubtless 
by its superior commercial advantages ; for Newport at that time 
had a much more extensive trade than New York. It was meet, 
too, that the Jews should turn to Rhode Island, Roger Williams’s 
colony, since for him has justly been claimed ‘the honour of 
having been the first legislator in the world, in its latter ages, 
that fully and effectually provided for and established a full, free, 
and absolute liberty of conscience.’ The first charter of the State, 
granted in 1644, provides that, while the civil laws should be 
obeyed, ‘ all men may walk as their consciences persuade them.’ 
His views upon the separation of Church and State are wholly 
modern. His was the earliest, complete expression of the Ameri- 
can view that civil disabilities may not be imposed on religious 
grounds. 

In this colony, built up on so humane a basis, the Jews who 
left New York in 1657 established themselves. They found a true 
home at Newport ; Longfellow has surrounded it with the halo 
of poetry, and its own stately figures have invested it with dignity 
and beauty. Its worthiness was recognised by contemporaries, 
too ; for new members flocked to the colony by sea from Curacao, 
and also from Lisbon after its great earthquake (1755). As early 
as 1658 a congregation, Yeshuath Israel, was organised, and in 
1677 a portion of the ground on which the now famous cemetery 
stands was acquired. Just before the War of Independence three 
hundred worshippers assembled for services at the synagogue, and 
the community was estimated to consist of eleven hundred 
members. 


5. In Pennsylvania and the South 


The next group of settlements—Pennsylvania, Georgia, and 
the Carolinas—seem, according to the records extant, to belong 
to the eighteenth century. The Georgia colony had been in exis- 
tence only a few months when twenty Jewish families arrived on 
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July 11, 1733. Thus, the Jews have been identified with this State 
from the first and, in spite of ups and downs, they have con- 
tinuously lived there. At one time they are said to have constituted 
one-third of the entire settlement. That they encountered no 
hostility is evident from the fact that one of the oldest charitable 
associations in Georgia had for its founders an Episcopalian, a 
Roman Catholic, and a Jew (Benjamin Sheftall). They were a 
sturdy set of men, priding themselves upon the fact that, whereas 
the Christian colonists had been pensioners upon the King’s 
bounty, they had paid their own passage. 


6. Prosperity 


In infant colonies prosperous trade is the foremost means of 
ensuring permanence. It is the readiest way of developing the 
resources of a new country and of establishing its claims to recog- 
nition and support. For intelligent traders like the Jews, these 
were the fortunate circumstances that existed in the American 
colonies. They offer us a plausible explanation of the rapidity 
with which the Jews won a place for themselves in the political 
and social life of the colonies. It is interesting to note how soon 
they came to hold land in New York, despite Stuyvesant’s malice ; 
how, in the same city, certain retail trades fell entirely into their 
hands; how Hyman Levy, the fur-trader, was loved by the 
Indians ; how honest Jacob Rodrigues Rivera, who died possessed 
of $120,000—a large sum for that day—rose to be a prominent 
figure among the Newport merchants; how Aaron Lopez sent 
out to the world’s harbours twenty-seven vessels ; how, in Phila- 
delphia, the public and the Government appealed to them for 
help in financial straits ; how, everywhere, they came to the front. 


7. Religious Life 


From this brief summary of the early history of the American 
Jews it can be gathered that the Jews and their Christian neigh- 
bours lived side by side in friendly fellowship. No spot in the land 
can be connected with bitter or painful reminiscences—a proud 
boast, which America alone, of all lands upon whose soil a scene 
of the world’s drama has been enacted, may utter. The other 
noteworthy fact is that these Jews, placed in wholly new sur- 
roundings, did not relinquish the religious practices of their 
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fathers. Of each settlement it may be said that the purchase of a 
burial ground and the fitting up of a place of worship were among 
the first business transactions. In Savannah the organisation of a 
congregation was determined upon in the very month of the 
arrival of the Jewish colonists, and divine services were at once 
held. They had come fully prepared to practise their religion. 
They brought with them a scroll of the Law, two Torah-covers, 
an Ark, and some other objects of religious value. At Charleston 
the first we hear of the colony is the founding of a congregation, 
and the same statement all but holds true of those at Newport and 
at Philadelphia. At Newport, in the synagogue built in the 
eighteenth century, can still be seen some articles used in previous 
buildings. At Philadelphia the Mikveh Israel congregation has a 
long and proud record. So has the Shearith Israel congregation of 
New York, which was founded in 1680. The first official trans- 
action of the congregation was the purchase, in 1681, of a 
cemetery, and in 1729 the prosperity of the members warranted 
the erection of a building. 


8. Jews in the War of Independence 


That these exiles from Portugal and other European countries 
had become American can be seen from their conduct during the 
War of Independence. With the exception of one Tory family in 
Philadelphia, all that we hear of were on the patriotic side and, in 
the field as well as in the council-chamber, became actors in its 
drama. During its course the Jewish settlements were jolted from 
their prosperous paths. From the North as well as the South many 
fled to Philadelphia, and the settlement there was not the loser by 
the accessions. Many of the wealthier Jews of New York remained 
there until the city was freed from the presence of British soldiers. 
From Savannah came the well-known Sheftall family, and New- 
port also sent a large contingent of refugees. The colony at New- 
port was thoroughly disturbed. Many of its members turned to the 
town of Leicester, Massachusetts, where they formed a temporary 
settlement. They purchased property, met for religious worship, 
and apparently lived in a comfortable and even magnificent style. 
The best-known member was Aaron Lopez, in praise of whom, 
as a man of affairs, of integrity, of culture, and of benevolence, 
much is said by contemporary writers. Meanwhile the synagogue 
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at Newport was closed, the minister Touro having fled to Kings- 
ton, and, although the scattered colonists returned after 1783, the 
old glory had departed. Newport had lost its trade during the war, 
and the Jewish colony in the town declined. 

Everywhere the Jews testified keen interest in public affairs and 
were active in furthering the patriotic cause. Michael Gratz was the 
best known among nine Jews who signed the Non-Importation 
resolutions, adopted after the passing of the Stamp Act, the first 
cause of the Revolution. When Washington was installed in office 
as President congratulatory addresses were sent to him from the 
congregations at Philadelphia, Savannah, and Charleston, and to 
them, as well as to the one at Newport, which addressed him on 
the occasion of his visit to that town (1790), he returned gracious 
replies. 


9. Haym Salomon 


The most interesting Jewish figure during Revolutionary times 
was perhaps that of Haym Salomon, one of the fugitives who 
came from New York to Philadelphia. At the former place he 
had been imprisoned by the British. His wealth became the unfail- 
ing resource of the provisional Government, and many a member 
of the Continental Congress was indebted to him for salary and 
support. James Madison (fourth President of the U.S.A.) calls 
himself a ‘ pensioner on the favour of Haym Salomon,’ and con- 
fesses that he hates to resort to his kindness, as the Jewish mer- 
chant obstinately rejects all recompense. He advanced money on 
every occasion, and with little hope of ever getting it back. He 
also enjoyed the confidence of the Government, for to him was 
entrusted the task of negotiating with France and Holland for 
war subsidies. The people, as well as the Government, enjoyed his 
liberality: at one time, when great distress prevailed in the city, 
he caused $2,000 to be distributed among those affected. Nor did 
he forget the Jewish cause: the congregation always reckoned on 
him as a friend in need. 


10. Struggle for Rights in Maryland 


The circumstances just recounted were not unimportant in 
shaping and determining the results of the struggle which, a few 
years later, arose in Maryland, which had passed a singular 
‘Toleration Act’ in 1649 limiting the toleration to Christians. 
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When the War of Independence came much of the legal rubbish 
brought over from Europe was swept away for ever. But in Mary- 
land the essence of that colonial Act was incorporated and per- 
petuated in the new state constitution. As early as 1797 the ques- 
tion of the removal of Jewish disabilities had been mooted ; but 
the real struggle did not begin until 1818. The contest was led by 
Solomon Etting and the Cohen family, several of whose members 
had been prevented by that very clause from becoming commis- 
sioned officers in the Army, in which they had served with dis- 
tinction in 1812. In the bitter conflict that ensued over the ‘ Jew 
Bill’ and lasted until 1826, the Jews had the sympathy of all— 
Press and public—outside the state. Once, in the legislative session 
of 1822, victory seemed very near. The Bill was passed, but 
needed the approving vote of the next session, and that it failed 
to get, because it was unpopular in the state ; it was condemned 
as irreligious and as unconstitutional. But its champions persisted, 
and in 1826 it was finally passed. 


11. Complete Emancipation in the United States 


The struggle in Maryland was but a relic of a past age. The 
true spirit of the new United States was expressed in Article 6 
of the Constitution of September 17, 1787, laying it down that 
‘no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States.” When this did not 
seem sufficiently comprehensive the First Amendment to the 
Constitution, passed on November 3, 1791, laid it down that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the Press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a 
redress of grievances.’ Thus was the first full citizenship won for 
any Jewry since they lost that which they possessed in the Roman 
Empire. 
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FREEDOM AT LAST (1780-1850) 


I. The Meaning of Emancipation 


In Ancient Judea and in the Roman Empire after 212 c.z. Jews 
individually had been free. They had had exactly the same rights 
as other people, paid the same taxes, had been eligible for the same 
offices, had had the same duties and responsibilities as others. 
Then had come the long period, nearly a millennium and a half, 
when this had not been so. On a few, a very few, occasions a 
handful of Jews had been ‘privileged’—they had more rights 
than others, like the Court Jews of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century Germany (see page 131)—but for the Jews as a people 
scattered in a thousand ghettoes through Christendom and Islam 
it had been a long nightmare of rightlessness. Sometimes Jews 
could not even marry without permission, sometimes they could 
not die without their survivors having to pay a tax for them to be 
buried; they could be driven from their homes, robbed of their 
goods, separated from their children, and they had no appeal. No 
wonder that to them the greatest of all boons was to have rights, 
and as the eighteenth century drew to a close they saw them 
coming within their grasp. For that is what ‘emancipation’ 
means—the right to do or not to do as they willed ; yes, but also 
the right to give their talents, shoulder their responsibilities, and 
offer their services in a society of which they and their children 
were full members ‘ with none to make them afraid.’ To have such 
rights and duties was truly freedom. 


2. Emancipation in France 


At the time when Moses Mendelssohn’s efforts were producing 
a reform in feeling and in conduct in Germany a Jew in Alsace, 
the noble, wealthy, and philanthropic Herz Cerfbeer, thought that 
his influence might be brought to bear in France also. Cerfbeer 
appealed to Mendelssohn, who suggested that a Christian would 
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have more effect than a Jew in such a case. Accordingly he asked 
a Christian scholar and friend of his, Christian Wilhelm Dohm, to 
answer the appeal. Dohm wrote and published in 1781 a book on 
the Political Reform of the Jews, a work which had a great, 
though indirect, share in the bringing about of better times— 
indirect because the French edition of his book was burnt by the 
censors. But another friend was found for the French Jews in 
Count Mirabeau, who likewise knew and appreciated Moses 
Mendelssohn. The Abbé Grégoire was another personage who 
used his intimate knowledge of Jews to their benefit. Both 
Mirabeau and Grégoire wrote and spoke frequently and earnestly 
about Jewish emancipation, which was rapidly becoming one of 
the questions of the day. Whether French Jews should be 
admitted to the rights of French citizens was over and over again 
debated in the French Assembly. Many ignorant arguments were 
brought against it. One speaker urged that Jews could not serve 
the State ; that they could not be soldiers, since their laws forbade 
them to fight on their Sabbath; nor artisans, added another 
orator, nor agriculturists, for their holidays were too numerous 
for continuous labour. And when that was answered out of 
history, then a new doubt was raised on the score of their alleged 
money-lending proclivities. Grégoire answered this. ‘The vices 
of the Jews,’ he said, ‘are born of the abasement in which you 
have plunged them. Raise their condition, and they will speedily 
rise to it.’ 

After an immense amount of eloquence had been expended, 
the Assembly on September 27, 1791, voted for the emancipation 
of the Jews, mainly on the ground that those who opposed the 
measure were actually fighting the Constitution, which 
proclaimed Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, without reserva- 
tion or exception, to all subjects of the French Republic. Thus 
France associated herself with the United States in granting not 
only tolerance but liberty, in its full social, legal, and political 
meaning, to her Jewish subjects. It remained for Napoleon Bona- 
parte to complete the work. When that extraordinary man became 
Emperor of France he summoned an assembly of representative 
Jews, composed of rabbis, merchants, and literary men, and call- 
ing it a Sanhedrin he desired this assembly to confirm his desire 
that he might take French Jews into his army, and that the rabbis 
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would not demand fulfilment of any religious obligation which 
conflicted with military service. Among a number of questions 
which he wished them to regulate he desired a declaration that 
French Jews would regard other Frenchmen as their brothers. 
His ‘ Sanhedrin’ obliged on all counts, and Napoleon embodied 
their decisions in a decree. But it offended religious Jews in other 
parts of Europe that a Christian sovereign should thus legislate 
in Jewish religious matters. 

3. In Germany 

In spite of Mendelssohn and his influence a great deal of social 
prejudice against Jews remained in Germany till Napoleon’s con- 
quests, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, changed the 
position. In Westphalia, which he made into a kingdom with 
Jerome Bonaparte for its king, and in all the Rhenish provinces 
which were annexed to France, the Code Napoleon came into 
force. The Corsican conqueror confirmed the doctrine of full 
emancipation which the Revolution had introduced. All subjects 
of the French Empire were to be legally looked upon simply as 
French citizens, and it was henceforward no one’s business to 
inquire whether such subjects professed the Jewish religion, or 
the Christian, or no religion at all. The humiliating head tax, 
which in Prussia had been discontinued since 1790, was now 
definitely abolished, and posts in the army and in all civil depart- 
ments of the State were thrown open to Jews equally with Chris- 
tians. Only positions directly under Government were still denied 
to them. 

This happier condition of things, however, lasted but a very 
few years. With Napoleon’s downfall in 1814 it was at an end, 
and in the subsequent German reaction against French supremacy 
the Jews of Germany fared worse than ever. The Treaty of 
Vienna (1815) secured to them only such rights as they had pos- 
sessed before the French occupation. These ‘ rights,’ as we know, 
were all wrongs, and the different states were quick to reassert 
and even to add to them. Frankfurt led the way. She shut them 
up again in their Judengasse, and ingeniously imposed some extra 
restrictions, limiting, among other matters, the number of 
marriages to be annually permitted. Other states celebrated their 
emancipation from French rule in an equally liberal and grateful 
spirit, not only reserving to their own coreligionists every office 
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in state, army, law, and university, but forbidding to Jews even 
the use of Christian names. 

Things did not improve during the thirty years that Metternich 
was directing the policy of Austria. But in 1848 the whirlwind 
of revolution brought its breath of liberty to the Jews, and most 
of the German states, in deference to the new strong tendency 
of public opinion, at last admitted their Jews to the new rank of 
citizens. In 1850 Frederick William IV of Prussia, although 
opposed by his ministers, removed all municipal and administra- 
tive disabilities from his Jewish subjects, and the new and united 
German Empire, which was settled in 1866 and consolidated by 
the issue of the war of 1870, had in its constitution no traces of 
any separate and restrictive legislation concerning Jews. 


4. In England 


The nineteenth century opened on a numerous community 
of Jews in England, who were loyally fulfilling all the duties of 
Englishmen, and who were still denied most of the privileges and 
many of the rights of English subjects. When Benjamin Disraeli 
was born in 1804 trade was fettered by restrictions, professions 
were handicapped, university education was barred, and any 
municipal or State service was impossible to Jews. Prejudice 
certainly was dying down, and this was due partly to Jewish con- 
duct and partly, it may be gratefully acknowledged, to Christian 
effort. Novelists and dramatists can often preach to wider 
audiences than priests, and a certain Richard Cumberland in 1794 
helped to make Jews better known and better appreciated by a 
kindly conceived and well-written play called The Jew, which 
became fashionable. But the work was of terribly slow accom- 
plishment. Nevertheless thoughtful and enlightened men in the 
community, Isaac Lyon Goldsmid foremost among them, directed 
their energies to securing complete emancipation so that Jews 
might take their rightful place among their fellow-citizens in every 
department of the State. From the year 1833 onwards a Bill for 
the removal of Jewish disabilities was passed again and again by 
the House of Commons, and each time by an increasing majority. 
Ten times was it sent up to the Lords, and ten times was it 
rejected by the Upper House. Year by year, however, the oppo- 
sition declined, and Macaulay, in a very famous speech, 
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demolished all the arguments that could be brought against it. In 
1847 Baron Lionel de Rothschild was elected a Member of Parlia- 
ment for the City of London. For two years he did not attempt 
to take the oath or his seat, but in 1850 he was admitted to be 
sworn on the Old Testament, and took the oath of allegiance, 
omitting the words ‘on the true faith of a Christian.” The House 
counted this as a disqualification and ruled that the Baron could 
not sit or vote. Sir David Salomons, when elected for Greenwich 
in 1851, disregarded this ruling of the House. He took the oath in 
the same form as Baron Lionel had done, but sat and voted, 
incurring the legal penalty of £500 each time he did so. This 
of course brought things to a crisis, and a long struggle ensued. 
In 1858 the Commons (by 197 votes to 144) passed Lord John 
Russell’s Bill, which permitted Jews to omit the words which were 
to them unmeaning, unnecessary, and untrue. In the Lords the 
second reading of the Bill was rejected by 119 to 80. The deadlock 
was averted by a suggestion that each House should be competent 
on occasion, by special resolution, to modify the form of oath. 
This was agreed to, and on July 26, 1858, Baron Lionel de Roth- 
schild, by special resolution of the House of Commons, took the 
oath of allegiance with the distinctively Christian words omitted. 
In 1860 this concession was made a standing order, and finally, 
in 1866, the Parliamentary Oaths Amendment Act was passed, 
which removed the obnoxious words altogether. Since that date 
there has been but one form of oath for the two Houses, and 
in 1885 Baron Lionel’s son, Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild, the first 
professing Jew to become a British peer, had no trouble or hesi- 
tation about taking his seat and vowing his allegiance in the 
Lords. 


5. In Italy 


In Italy the popes personally were, as a rule, mild in their 
treatment of the Jews. At the coronation of each new pope the 
Jews of Rome had to offer the Holy Father a scroll of the Torah 
which the pontiff would take in his hand, and sadly remarking 
“Your Law is good, but you understand it not’ would return it 
to them, turning his back on the deputation as he did so. This old 
custom, somewhat humiliating in its form, and which can be 
traced back to the twelfth century, remained in force until the 
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nineteenth, as if to remind Jews that they were accounted infidels. 
The downfall of Napoleon caused a cloud to spread over that 
dawn of wider liberty which had broken with the Revolution. 
Once more, and until the year 1848, the Jews in the papal domin- 
ions were shut up in their ghettoes. From 1848, however, their 
position throughout Italy steadily, if somewhat slowly, improved. 
Since 1859 the Jews in Tuscany and Lombardy have been eman- 
cipated ; since 1861 in Southern Italy ; since 1866 in Venice; and 
since 1870 in Rome. 


6. In Spain and Portugal 


Early in the nineteenth century Portugal opened her gates 
again to her long-expelled Jews. At the consecration service of 
the first reopened synagogue in Lisbon there was a curious sight. 
Members of what had always been accounted Catholic families 
hurried up from the interior of the country to take part in the 
ceremony. What could these Catholics want in a Jewish place of 
worship ? thought the authorities. The mystery was soon explained. 
The strangers proved to be Marranos, who from generation to 
generation for three hundred years had worn a disguise and were 
now anxious to cast it off and to take upon themselves once again 
the ‘inheritance of Jacob.’ Spain held longer than Portugal to the 
old bad policy, but in 1868 she too annulled the decree which 
kept Jews from her shores. 


7. In Austrian Dominions 


The head-tax was abolished by Joseph II of Austria in 1783. 
Other reforms followed, and slowly, and not without some occa- 
sional relapses into ancient barbaric ways, the Jewish inhabitants 
of Austria, Hungary, and Galicia were enfranchised. In Vienna, 
longer than elsewhere, many humiliating restrictions remained in 
force ; the last legal disabilities in the Austrian Empire were, how- 
ever, removed in 1867, and in Brody, the capital of Galicia, so 
numerous and so comfortable did the Jews become that some of 
its grateful residents called it the ‘Galician Jerusalem.’ The Hun- 
garian capital, Budapest, boasted an excellent rabbinical college, 
and this modern seat of Jewish learning served as evidence that 
the old Jewish spirit, which ever sought cultivated expression 
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directly the barest chance of such expression was open to it, was 
as active in Europe as it used to be in Babylon. 


8. In Other European States 


In the Netherlands from the date of the French Revolution 
(1793) the Jews were legally emancipated. Practically, however, 
they had been free and had enjoyed all the advantages of emanci- 
pation from the time when the Portuguese refugees first found 
an asylum in Holland. Belgium emancipated her Jews in 1830, 
Sweden in 1848, Denmark and Greece in 1849. Switzerland 
delayed her claim to take rank among enlightened nations 
till 1874. 


9. The Reverse of the Medal 


Thus the Jews of Europe, outside Russia, at last gained their 
freedom. But it had taken three generations of struggle and of 
patience, and there were some who could not wait all that time. 
Outside the walls of the ghetto they could see the political, social, 
intellectual, and artistic life of a vigorous and progressive period, 
and within was nothing that attracted them. The way out seemed 
so easy—the formality of baptism—and they could shed all the 
burden that had weighed for centuries on Jewish shoulders. The 
children of Moses Mendelssohn himself took that path; so did 
the poet Heine, so did the patriotic writer B6rne. In England 
Isaac d’Israeli, the father of the famous statesman Benjamin 
Disraeli, in peevish huff at the discipline of the synagogue of 
which he was a member, had all his children baptised and cut 
himself off from the Jewish community. With the advance of 
liberal constitutions in the nineteenth century it soon became 
possible simply to léave a religious community without joining 
any other. It became lawful to inscribe on one’s papers that one 
was ‘ without religion’; and many Jews, not being compelled to 
undergo the hurtful farce of baptism, simply drifted away from 
their people and joined the rootless and cosmopolitan throng so 
characteristic of nineteenth-century civilisation. 
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BRIGHT MORNING IN 
WESTERN EUROPE (1800-1914) 


1. Sir Moses Montefiore (1784-1884) 


There could be no better proof and symbol of the new freedom 
and dignity which Jews won in the nineteenth century than the 
life story of an English Jew, Sir Moses Montefiore. Born in 
1784 and living to receive congratulations on his hundredth birth- 
day, Montefiore’s long life covered a century of wonderful 
progress in the position of his people, a progress to which his 
conduct, and his presence, and his efforts very largely contributed. 
His circumstances permitted him to be widely and wisely 
generous, and whenever and wherever help was wanted for a 
good cause, or a blow was needed to be dealt at a bad one, Sir 
Moses was to the fore. His courtesy acted as a charm alike on 
princes and on beggars. To his far-reaching philanthropy 
Damascus did not seem distant, nor Russia nor Rumania remote ; 
and Syrian Christians, when oppressed, gained his sympathy as 
readily and as heartily as Jews and Christians nearer home. But 
because his people, and especially those of them under foreign 
rule, needed more of his advocacy and of his help, it was to them 
he gave most. When in 1840 Jews in Damascus were the victims 
of a revival of the medieval accusation that they used Christian 
blood and murdered Christians to get it, Montefiore journeyed 
to Egypt, got an order from the ruler forbidding such an accusa- 
tion to be made, and rescued what was left of the Damascus 
community after a number of their leaders had been cruelly 
tortured. He journeyed to Russia to intervene, but without 
success, on behalf of the unhappy Jews of that country. Seven 
times he journeyed to the Holy Land, trying what heart and purse 
could do against the rooted forces of poverty and neglect. His 
first pilgrimage to the city ‘ sitting desolate’ was made with his 
wife, when he was forty-three, and his latest, as a faithful 
widower, when he was ninety-one. 
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2. Jewish Learning in Germany 


Side by side with the political struggle for emancipation in 
Germany there grew up a splendid tradition of Jewish scholar- 
ship. In the German universities and in academies specially 
devoted to Jewish learning Jews were tasting to the ful! the limit- 
less enchantments of modern scholarship, and reviewing with 
loving skill their own sad history and their own proud record of 
scholarship and martyrdom in many countries. Leopold Zunz, 
one of the most generous and delightful leaders of this revival, 
wrote several profound studies of the ritual and music of the 
synagogue ; in Vienna Moritz Giidemann was writing many 
volumes of his history of Jewish education ; perhaps the most 
famous of them all was Heinrich Graetz, who wrote a history of 
the Jewish people in eleven volumes, which is still of the greatest 
value today. Nor was religion forgotten. While the new music of 
freedom was naturally echoed in movements for the reform of 
many ancient traditions of life and worship, orthodoxy, too, had 
its champions, who were not afraid to expose their religious 
beliefs to the light of modern scholarship. Perhaps the greatest 
among them was Samson Raphael Hirsch. While these were 
some of the giants, there were many others, and every Jewish 
community in Germany produced its quota of scholars, and the 
history of each community was exhaustively examined. In things 
Jewish it was German-Jewish scholarship which led the field. 


3. Samson Raphael Hirsch (1808-88) 


For a time the situation in Germany looked as though it would 
lead to a split within the Jewish community. On one side were 
‘reformed’ communities which were abandoning more and more 
of their Judaism, and which were being led into such excesses as 
securing the co-operation of the State in the prohibition of ortho- 
dox Jewish education ; on the other side were orthodox rabbis 
who knew nothing of contemporary learning or of the scientific 
outlook on life. It was largely due to Samson Raphael Hirsch 
(1808-88) that this tragic break did not take place. For he com- 
bined orthodoxy with a depth of knowledge of the contemporary 
world which the reformers recognised and respected, while his 
understanding of the inner meaning and significance of the Torah 
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in Jewish history secured the vigorous support of the orthodox. 
The two different views he could not reconcile ; but he could and 
did prevent a breach in Jewry. Hirsch played his part also in the 
battle for emancipation in Austria, for he was for a brief while 
the head of Austrian Jewry, and secured for it full emancipation 
in 1848. But when he saw that reaction was resuming its sway he 
returned to Germany, and spent the rest of his long life in Frank- 
furt. There he built primary and secondary schools with ‘modern’ 
curricula for the children of his congregation, and he actually 
built the schools before he built a synagogue. This made a new 
pattern in a Jewish community, and it has been copied by Jewish 
communities elsewhere, both orthodox and reformed. 


4. Jews in European Politics 


There had always been a strong sense of the significance of the 
community among the Jewish people, and their great prophets 
had proclaimed social righteousness to all nations. So it was not 
surprising that, as soon as Jews were free to do so, many of them 
followed political careers. That many who sought election to the 
parliaments of their countries were to be found in the Liberal and 
Radical parties was natural. For it was the new spirit of which 
these parties were examples which had led to their emancipation, 
and it was the more conservative parties, in which the Churches 
and the landlords were leaders, which had opposed it. Moreover 
their Judaism led them to embrace with enthusiasm all move- 
ments for social reform and for better conditions among the 
masses ; for they did not forget the misery in which for centuries 
they had themselves been compelled to live. In Germany 
Ferdinand Lassalle, leader of the left-wing ‘Social Democrats,’ 
was a Jew, as was, by descent, Karl Marx himself—though the 
latter had been baptised in infancy, and neither Christianity nor 
Judaism made much impression on him. In France Adolphe 
Crémieux was a patriotic political leader in the revolutions of 
1848 and 1870; but in England the most famous Jew in politics— 
though he also had been baptised—was the Conservative leader 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. In Italy, too, as well as 
in other European countries, emancipation brought a number of 
Jewish political leaders to the fore. 
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5. In European Art and Literature 


It is difficult sometimes for the non-Jew to realise how ancient 
is Jewish culture and civilisation. Jews possessed a high standard 
of intellectual and artistic thought as early as the Greeks, a 
culture as profound in the literary field, and profounder in the 
spiritual, though it fell behind in the intellectual, the artistic, and 
the scientific. Hence, once Jews had an opportunity to breathe the 
free air in which alone creative culture can thrive, they took their 
places as equals beside other Europeans in all the fields in which 
the nineteenth century excelled. Not unnaturally they were slow 
to develop painters and sculptors, for such arts could not be 
practised in the ghetto, and orthodoxy had for many centuries 
frowned on the representation of human beings, But in music 
Jews came at once to the front. Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
was the grandson of Moses Mendelssohn, and was one of the 
very great composers of the nineteenth century. In the generation 
after him came Meyerbeer and Offenbach. There were many 
Jewish singers, and instrumentalists also who were prominent in 
the theatres and opera-houses of Europe. There were Jews also 
among the poets, novelists, and other writers of the period, but of 
particular interest was the part played by Jews in the development 
of journalism; for it illustrates the fact that, when a people is 
deprived of a part in all the varieties of normal life, they will 
excel in pioneering and in seizing opportunities which are only 
just appearing over the horizon. The modern newspaper was such 
an innovation, for before education was widespread and means of 
communication had become rapid the material for it did not exist. 
The nineteenth century produced the situation; and Jews were 
among the very first who took note of it; for they pioneered 
in creating such famous papers as the Berliner Tageblatt, the 
Frankfiirter Zeitung, and the Daily Telegraph. Reuter, the creator 
of the world-wide news service, was also a Jew. 


6. In European Business and Commerce 


We have mentioned already how the great House of Rothschild 
succeeded to the Court Jews of the previous century. They were 
not the only Jewish bankers of the time, though they were the 
best known. But their political power has been greatly exagger- 
ated. If the Rothschilds refused a loan there were alternatives 
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open, and in the middle of the century the system of floating 
Government loans through their sale to the general public, like 
the war loans and suchlike of today, destroyed most of the poli- 
tical power of any banking house, Jewish or Gentile. But 
imaginative Jewish bankers financed many of the developments, 
such as railways and mining, which contributed largely to 
nineteenth-century prosperity. As with the newspapers, so in 
business and industry, the most interesting activity of Jews was 
in the pioneering of new inventions and the opening of new 
markets. The main feature of the century was the entry of an 
enormous class of wage-earners on to the political and social 
stage, through improved wages, education, and housing. Jews 
developed the mass production of articles of daily use—clothes, 
furniture, and fittings—which put these things within the reach of 
the new millions of buyers. In providing popular amusement, too, 
they found a new opening for their talents. Of course this was not 
all ; there were thousands of solid and conservative Jewish busi- 
nesses and enterprises scattered through all the countries where 
they were citizens. But their part in innovation is the most 
interesting section of their experience. 


7. In European Intellectual Life 


If Jews had had a long experience in finance and commerce, 
they had had an even longer one in respect for the things of the 
intellect. Judaism had always demanded of man that he worship 
his God ‘ with his understanding,’ and rabbinic Judaism had, as 
we have seen, made this approach of intellectual understanding 
not an affair for the few, but the basis of life for a people. So, 
naturally, once the universities and intellectual centres of Europe 
opened their doors Jews entered with delight. For long they had 
been famous as doctors, now all the laboratories were at their 
disposal, and they were colleagues, not suspected rivals, in the 
great advances of medicine during the century. There must be 
very few hospitals in Western or Central Europe which do not 
somewhere commemorate at least one famous Jewish doctor, and 
in whose buildings there is nothing given by a Jewish philan- 
thropist, faithful to the Jewish precept which cared for the body 
as for the mind and soul. 

It has been said that Jews became ‘ colleagues,’ and this is the 
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real way to look at their discoveries during that century. Science 
had reached a stage where no new Newton could master all of 
it. Every new discovery was the product of many workers, using 
what their predecessors had bequeathed to them, sharing what 
they found among their contemporaries. So to say that a Jew 
discovered this or that is really to falsify the picture. Of course, 
there are fields in which a single Jewish scientist made significant 
discoveriés—like Heinrich Herz in the field of electronics, or 
Elie Metschnikoff in that of infectious diseases, or again Ludwig 
Mond in many fields of chemistry. But the real importance of 
the century in Jewish Jife was that, for the first time for centuries, 
Jews, like all other civilised peoples, could share in everything 
of interest, importance, or value which was going on. 


8. Jewish Solidarity 


In the excitement of the new sharing many Jews lost sight of 
the fact that it was only a minority of their people to whom these 
new opportunities of a wider life were opened. The majority still 
lived and suffered as they had for centuries under Christian or 
Islamic tyranny. Their new sharing had been with Gentiles, and 
so in many cases the Jewish community had come to mean little 
to them. This feeling was increased by the fact that there was 
no longer a fixed status applying to all members of a Jewish 
community. A Jew could decide how much or how little he 
wished to associate with other Jews: he was free to decide on 
the form in which he would practise his Judaism. It is, therefore, 
important to realise that all Jewish corporate activities since 
emancipation have been voluntary activities. Nobody could 
compel any single Jew to accept or to participate in any one of 
them. Many people, Jews among them, thought that any cor- 
porate or ‘national’ sense of being a Jew would die under such 
conditions. To their surprise and to the honour of the Jewish 
people the opposite has happened. Never has the Jewish people 
created, staffed, and financed such extensive activities to meet 
Jewish distress wherever it might occur. French Jews were the 
first to organise, and to open to all other Jews of whatever country 
they were citizens, L’Alliance Israélite Universelle for helping 
Jews in distress and for fighting for Jewish political rights. The 
English and then the German communities followed, so that one 
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of the most significant effects of political emancipation was the 
creation of a political weapon with which Jews could fight for 
the emancipation of their still unfree brethren, and could succour 
Jewish communities in distress. Both activities were to be needed 
when the flight of the Russian Jews began in 1881. 

9. The Challenge to Emancipation : Moses Hess (1812-75) 

When the well-being of other Jewish communities was in 
danger the emancipated Jew of nineteenth-century Western 
Europe had answered with a decisive ‘ No’ the demand that he 
should forget that he belonged to a people which was scattered 
throughout the world. But it was more difficult to answer with 
a clear * No, it is not enough’ when Europe offered him complete 
religious freedom and asked that in all else he should just count 
himself a citizen of the country in which he lived. For very many 
Jews what was offered was sufficient—until the cruel witticism 
was uttered that the only difference between Jew and Christian 
was that the former did not go to synagogue on the Sabbath 
and the latter did not go to church on Sunday! But historic 
Judaism had been more than just ‘going to synagogue on 
Sabbath ’; it was a whole civilisation, a culture worked out cen- 
tury by century with loving skill by generations of Jews living 
under the most diverse conditions. And emancipation, in asking 
that, save once a week, a Jew should be completely assimilated 
to the Gentile pattern of living, was endangering the survival 
of this ancient and still living corporate inheritance. For Western 
Jews were tending to forget that they were but a small minority 
of the Jewish people; and that it was quite a different thing for 
a tiny minority to ‘ assimilate ’ in another great cultural tradition, 
and for solid masses of Jewish population to ‘ assimilate’ to an 
environing barbarity, whether Christian or Muslim. 

The first to see this clearly was a German Jewish socialist, 
Moses Hess (1812-75), who in a book, Rome and Jerusalem, pub- 
lished in 1862, challenged his contemporaries to remember that 
they were parts of a nation, and that a nation needed a home— 
thus was the Zionist claim first made in modern European terms. 
Rome and Jerusalem had a considerable circulation; but there 
were to be two shattering experiences before the visions of Hess 
came into the minds of ordinary Jews enjoying their freedom in 
England, France, or elsewhere. The first was the revival of anti- 
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semitism in 1879, the second the Russian flight beginning in 
1881. Until those tragedies darkened the day only a few 
responded to his challenge. But it is worth noting that the first 
Zionist colonies were planted in Palestine just between those two 
dates, and that the oldest surviving settlements, Rishon-le-Zion, 
Zichron Yaacov, and Rosh Pinah, date from 1882. 
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AND IN AMERICA 
(1800-1914) 


I. The Changing Balance 


In the eighteenth century the Jews in the New World seemed 
an insignificant minority of the people. So far as numbers were 
concerned, half or more of the Jews of the world lived in Eastern 
Europe ; so far as influence was concerned, it was to be found 
in the small but prosperous communities of Western Europe, 
where Jews were citizens. The nineteenth century saw the balance 
slowly shifting, until by 1900 the American Jewish community 
was finding its feet as one of the largest and most powerful Jewish 
communities in the world. The change came, of course, from 
immigration, not from the increase of the older, chiefly Sephardic, 
stock. It came because, in the disillusion which followed the 
destruction of the Napoleonic reforms in Central Europe, Jews 
could look to the young republic which was increasing rapidly 
in territory and population, and which offered them a welcome. 
The poet Heinrich Heine expressed it admirably in saying : ‘ Even 
if all Europe should become a single prison, there is still another 
loophole of escape, America, and, thank God, the loophole is, 
after all, larger than the prison !’ 


2. Settlement in the Middle West 


The older Jewish settlements had been mostly along the sea 
coast ; the new ones followed the ‘ manifest destiny ’ of America 
of pressing ever westwards until the Pacific Coast was reached. 
Jews, with their packs on their backs, followed the very first 
pioneering farmers and hunters, prepared to peddle them the 
simple necessities of a primitive life. For it was as pedlars that 
the routes of the Middle West became familiar to them. The 
pedlar, after a time, was able to open a store and, very likely, 
could send a son farther west as the line of colonisation and 
settlement proceeded. One single example illustrates what was 
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the lot of many Jewish families—even if on a less magnificent 
scale. In 1835 there came to New Orleans from Bavaria a lad of 
eighteen called Adam Gimbel. He started as a pedlar up the 
valley of the Mississippi and as far as Indiana. Then he settled 
in Vincennes, Indiana, and built a store. When he died he had 
four stores. A hundred years after his arrival the family owned 
stores in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Chicago, as well as the 
famous Gimbel Brothers in New York. 

The year 1848 was a year of unsuccessful revolutions in Central 
Europe. When reaction was again in the saddle many thousands 
of Germans and Austrians, together with Jews from those 
countries, set out to remake their lives in America. German Jews 
soon came to outdistance the older Jewish settlers in numbers 
and prosperity, and were the leaders of American Jewry in the 
nineteenth century. 


3. The Organisation of American Judaism 

It was no easy matter to keep the precepts of Judaism in the 
early days of the community’s expansion. It was not even easy for 
the young Jewish pedlar to find a Jewish bride; and when a 
small group of Jews had settled in one place, it was very possible 
that none of them were capable of leading the religious life of 
their fellows. Though these circumstances tended to reduce to a 
minimum their practice of religious ceremonies, there were in 
each year two periods when those scattered in the different rural 
districts met at central points for religious reunion. These were 
at Passover in the spring and during the Holy Days in the autumn. 
This state of affairs continued until about the middle of the cen- 
tury. Congregations were scattered over the land, but in many of 
them the practice of their faith left much to be desired in point 
of dignity and system. Theoretically, rigid adhesion to law and 
ceremony was announced as the rule, but that was nothing more 
than a tradition, handed down from the original settlers. Practi- 
cally absolute conservation was impossible on account of the 
scattered condition of the immigrant population. This anomalous 
situation was fraught with possibilities so dangerous to the pre- 
servation of Judaism that it required much insight to understand 
and much wisdom to correct the abuses. Gradually, however, the 
congregations were awakening to a sense of their duty, and were 
putting themselves under the guidance of earnest, zealous leaders. 
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But these leaders themselves differed much in their interpretation 
of the needs of the time. It was those who wanted to reform the 
old ways who first organised themselves. 


4. The Movement for Reform 


Reform was already in the air in Germany when German Jews 
began to come to America ; but it was members of an old-estab- 
lished community who first formulated their desire for change. At 
Charleston in 1825 they pleaded for the introduction of prayers 
in the vernacular. The opposition encountered was violent, but 
the reform won the day. Fifteen years later new demands were 
made by the same party, this time under the leadership of the 
rabbi. A schism occurred, and a reform congregation was estab- 
lished (1840). In 1845 the Emmanuel congregation of New York 
was founded, avowedly with the intention of using a changed 
order of service. 

In the following year there arrived in America a young rabbi 
trained in the German Reform movement, named Isaac Mayer 
Wise. When he came there was no synagogue organisation in the 
country, and he tried desperately to get all the different move- 
ments, orthodox and reform, to come together on a simple 
common platform for the development of American Judaism. 
Moreover, though Jewish Sabbath-schools had been begun, there 
was no college in America which could offer advanced Jewish 
education or train men for leadership in the communities. Wise 
succeeded in bringing a number of rabbis of all colours together, 
but to form a common organisation proved impossible. He had to 
be content with an organisation, the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, in which the more conservative and orthodox 
would not take part. With this organisation behind him he laid 
the foundations of advanced religious education by the establish- 
ment in 1875 of the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, of whose 
congregation Wise had been rabbi since 1854. Cincinnati was well 
chosen at that time, for it was a city which owed its origin to the 
immigration of German settlers, and it was German Jews who 
formed its Jewish citizens. 


5. Communal Institutions 


The arrival of the German immigrants gave rise to another new 
movement—one, in fact, that has absorbed the best energies and 
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finest feelings of American Jews—the charitable movement. After 
modest beginnings there were developed the multifarious societies, 
the stately and efficient orphan asylums, the spacious hospitals, 
the homes for the aged, the relief societies, the immigration bureaus, 
and all the other charitable plans of which American Jews are 
legitimately proud. Coincident with the founding of relief asso- 
ciations was the establishment of the Jewish Orders among which 
the first was the B’nai B’rith (Sons of the Covenant), devoted 
chiefly to educational and moral purposes. They have done a 
great deal of good as mutual benefit associations, but have also 
served the Jewish community at large. 


6. Interest in Jews Abroad 


As Jewish communities came to be organised and to enjoy the 
freedom of American life they began to turn their minds to the 
needs of Jews elsewhere. In August 1840 Jews of New York had 
called a meeting and had asked for the intervention of their 
Government on behalf of the Jews of Damascus, suffering under 
a false accusation of having committed a ritual murder (see page 
197). The President gladly acceded to the request, and made what 
protest he could to the Turkish Government. But it was not until 
nearly twenty years later that an organisation was formed, the 
Board of Delegates of American Israelites, which watched over 
Jewish needs all over the world. It took its place beside the 
English Board of Deputies and the French Alliance, which had 
already proved their value. And the Reform movement so domi- 
nated Jewish life in the middle of the century that, when the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations was well established, 
the Board resigned its functions to them, and they represented 
American Jewish interests abroad till the end of the century. 
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GATHERING CLOUDS: 
THE FLIGHT FROM RUSSIA (1881-1914) 


I. Russia Becomes a Police State 


In 1881 the Tzar Alexander II, who had freed the Russian 
peasantry from being little more than slaves on the estates of the 
landowners, was assassinated. The crime had nothing to do with 
the Jews, but it suited the reactionary bureaucracy to lay on them 
the responsibility for a murder whose real origin lay in the refusal 
of reforms which would align Russia with the progressive states 
of Central and Western Europe. Such reforms were unlikely to 
be granted by the new Tzar, Alexander III, a narrow-minded and 
prejudiced autocrat, who considered that his millions of 
impoverished but industrious Jewish subjects were nothing but 
parasites from whom the body of holy Russia should be cleansed. 
He considered that the very mild reforms introduced by his pre- 
decessor should be abolished, including measures designed to 
better the lot of the Jews. With the aid of his ministers he created 
a police state; and by the aid of the police every kind of admini- 
strative injustice could be fomented and the responsibility for it 
concealed. Almost immediately after the assassination rumours 
began to be circulated—and it was soon known that they came 
from official police circles—that the Jews were a danger whom 
the Little Father (the Tzar) wished his subjects to guard against. 
Rumour went further. Someone—it was not said who—was going 
to avenge the death of the good Tzar Alexander II on the wicked 
Jews. They were going to be beaten up, and the Tzar approved. 
So in April and May, in the careful absence of the police, licence 
was given to the lowest and most brutal section of the population 
to sack the Jewish quarters of the towns where they were per- 
mitted to live, and to beat up the occupants of the ghettoes. Even 
the ancient city of Kiev, where Jews had dwelt for centuries before 
it became part of Russia, saw a massacre of the Jews and the 
sacking of the Jewish quarter. In May there was a three days’ 
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riot in Odessa, the great Black Sea port where a hundred thousand 
Jews dwelt; and when foreign protests became too numerous to 
neglect, the Russian Government blandly replied that it was the 
fault of the Jews, who had been ‘provocative.’ In December 
Warsaw, the ancient capital of Poland, was the scene of a still 
bloodier riot, and this time foreign protests were still more voci- 
ferous. For Warsaw was a centre of Russian trade with the West. 
But still nothing was done. Nor could anything be done so long 
as the bureaucracy was determined to resist any liberalisation of 
the régime. For only by persuading the Russian people that it was 
Jews alone who had such subversive ideas, and that all good 
Russians hated them, could they stave off the constant demand 
for reform. 


2. The ‘Temporary Rules’ of May 2, 1882 


However, the bureaucracy continually promised that there 
would be a fair regulation of the Jewish question; but these 
promises were continually belied by facts. For the ‘ regulation ’ 
only imposed more burdens on the Jews. Such was the character 
of the ‘ Temporary Rules,’ which remained in force for more than 
twenty years. These rules gave a legal basis for continuous police 
persecution and blackmail; for they prohibited Jews from living 
in any ‘village’ and confined them to ‘towns’ in the Pale. As 
nine-tenths of the Jews lived in villages, it deprived them of any 
security and exposed them to continual harrying. A place which 
had been a ‘town’ would suddenly be declared a ‘ village’; a 
resident, returning to a place in which he had dwelt for decades, 
would be told he was a ‘new’ entrant and denied admission— 
and so on. The opportunities for brutality were limitless. And, 
where all else failed, there could always be the threat of mob 
violence. 


3. Emigration 

It is not surprising that every Jew who could, considered the 
possibility of flight; but flight was not easy, and for many the 
only way across the frontier was by bribery and secrecy. Never- 
theless the number grew steadily of those who sought a new home 
in another country. In 1881 there were only just over eight thou- 
sand emigrants to all countries. Ten years later, in 1891, some 
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fifty thousand Russian Jews entered the United States alone. 
Between 1880 and 1920 American Jewry rose from a quarter of 
a million to three and a half million, and the increase came mostly 
from Russia. Nor were the authorities in Russia disturbed by this 
disappearance of their population. They did all they could, once 
they had fleeced the unfortunate fugitive of all he possessed, to 
expedite his flight. A Russian statesman said frankly that he 
expected his policy to result in the death of a third of the Jewish 
population, the flight of another third, and the conversion of the 
rest. America was the main choice of the emigrants, but a small 
but steady trickle of young men and women of the highest quality 
went to Palestine, where their labour, and often their lives, laid 
the foundation on which the leaders during the First World War 
could negotiate with the Gentile nations for the recognition of a 
Jewish ‘ national home’ in that country. 


4. Further Humiliations 

After the first outburst there was a lull in actual pogroms, but 
the persecution and humiliation went on steadily increasing. As an 
example of the petty sufferings inflicted one may quote a provin- 
cial governor who found it necessary to issue edicts to curb the 
“impudence’ of Jews in his district because they did not take off 
their hats to officials. Or one may quote a girl student at a 
Russian university who was only allowed to remain in the univer- 
sity town by registering as a public prostitute, and who was then 
prosecuted for not following her official calling. Then in 1891 a 
further major blow was planned. In Moscow there lived some 
thirty thousand Jews, not all of whom possessed all the official 
papers such a residence demanded. On the first day of Passover, 
when it was still deep winter in the country, it was suddenly 
declared that as the Tzar’s brother was to become governor and 
the status of the city was to be raised, it was intolerable that Jews 
should be allowed to dwell in it. The expulsion order demanded 
immediate obedience—that is, immediate bribes for permission 
to retain insecurely what had taken perhaps a lifetime to build 
up. Raids on the poorer suburbs were made in the darkness of 
the night, and Jews found without papers were summarily ex- 
pelled. Even substantial merchants were menaced, and the action 
provoked such fears abroad for Russian economic stability that it 
had to some extent to be repealed. But it remained always a threat 
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in the background. And to reinforce the threat, in the autumn of 
1891 at the time of Yom Kippur, the pogroms began again and 
the flight was intensified. 


5. The Baron de Hirsch and Emigration 

In the same year an Austrian Jew, the Baron Maurice de 
Hirsch, who had made a large fortune principally out of the exten- 
sion of European railways, offered an enormous sum—ten million 
dollars—to help in educating Russian Jews in the useful occupa- 
tions which Russian bureaucrats always pretended that they 
wished Jews to follow. But the Russians imposed terms which 
made the spending of the sum in Russia impossible. So an organi- 
sation for emigration called the Jewish Colonisation Association 
was formed, and land was bought in South America. But the suc- 
cess of the South American settlement was limited, and only much 
later was it possible to use the money for settlement in Palestine, 
a project which seemed to Hirsch himself to be unpractical. 


6. The Last Tzar and the ‘Protocols of the Elders of Zion’ 


In 1894 Alexander III died, and his son, Nicholas II, ascended 
the throne. He was to be the last of the Tzars, but by his unhappy 
death at the hands of the Bolsheviks he expiated the crimes of his 
ancestors rather than of himself. For he was of a humane and 
gentle character, a circumstance which was responsible for one 
of the most curious romances in all the history of forgery. It 
became necessary to convince this simple and kindly man that 
the Jews were such a menace to his rule that the brutalities exer- 
cised against them were right and proper. Foreign protests had 
been numerous, and even some foreign action had taken place. 
The Russian Government decided to fix the responsibility for this 
action on the Alliance Israélite Universelle, and told its Secret 
Police office in Paris to get evidence to convince the Tzar that 
there was a world Jewish plot against him. The evidence, of 
course, did not exist, for no such thing as a concerted Jewish 
plot against anyone existed. So it had to be invented. Only the 
outline of the whole fantastic story can be told here. The French 
Emperor Napoleon III had cleverly hoodwinked the French 
people into believing they had a democracy, when all power was 
really in his own hands. A witty Frenchman wrote a satire on this 
skill of Napoleon. The Emperor was furious, so the book was 
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suppressed. Now a converted Jew, of great wealth and living in 
Paris, used to amuse himself by writing parodies of historic 
satires and fitting them to people he disliked. He disliked the 
Russian finance minister, Witte, and suspected him of being as 
big a plotter as Napoleon. A copy of the suppressed book came 
into his hands. He changed it into a satire on Witte, and happened 
to show it to the chief of the Secret Police. When the latter 
received instructions to fake a Jewish plot in Paris he thought of 
this satire, but the converted Jew would not give it to him for 
such a purpose. So he stole it, and ordered a superstitious and 
rascally Russian monk named Nilus to re-write it, with a vague 
Jewish body called ‘The Elders of Zion’ in place of the original 
Witte or Napoleon III; and thus these elders seemed to be 
authors of an appalling world-wide plot against Governments and 
peoples. To his credit the Tzar spotted the fake—his own copy of 
The Protocols of the Elders of Zion is in the Library of Congress 
at Washington now, with his marginal comments—but, after the 
Russian Revolution, ‘White’ Russians brought it to Western 
Europe and America, and in the somewhat hysterical atmosphere 
of falling thrones and revolutions after the First World War 
thousands of people—including Henry Ford—believed it. Later 
the German Nazis deliberately spread it throughout the world, 
though its falseness had long been proved. 


7. New Wave of Violence 


As the twentieth century opened it became more and more 
difficult for the reactionary Russian bureaucracy to refuse all 
reform and to convince the people that it was only the Jews who 
wanted any change. They responded to the widespread popular 
unrest by a fresh concentration of violence on the unfortunate 
Jews. This time there were gangs of toughs, organised by the 
police on a ‘patriotic’ basis and called ‘The Black Hundreds,’ to 
whom the arrangement of pogroms was entrusted. The first was 
at Kishinev, and exceeded in violence most of what had gone 
before; but no less than fifty Jewish communities had been 
attacked and sacked before the police found it convenient to stop 
the pogroms. It is not surprising that in that year over a hundred 
thousand Jews from Russia entered the United States alone, apart 
from those who went to other countries. 
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8. The ‘ Bund’ 


Surrounded by such hatred, and ground down under the heel 
of a brutal Government, the Jews who could not leave Russia 
could but hope and labour for better times. While the most 
orthodox among them continued to pray for the coming of the 
Messiah, others worked in the Zionist movement. But some of 
the younger people joined heartily in the secret revolutionary 
activity that had taken hold of the intellectual class of Russia. 
Because of the very fact that it had to be secret, this revolutionary 
activity became radical and socialistic, and in this too the Jewish 
youth of Russia took part. They organised themselves into a 
society known as the Jiidische Arbeiterbund, or more briefly as 
the Bund, the immediate effect of which was to encourage a study 
of political and economic questions among the labouring class of 
Russian Jews. Radicalism in politics and economics led also to 
radicalism in attitude toward Jewish life. Among many of these 
Russian Jews there appeared an anti-religious feeling; neither 
Judaism nor Jewish culture seemed to them worthy of encourage- 
ment. The Jewish Bund led to the formation of a parallel organi- 
sation of Russian workers, which prepared the revolutions of 1917 
and the present Government of the Soviet Union. 


9. Reception of the Refugees 


It was well that the Jewish world had had a pause in which to 
organise itself after the battles for emancipation. At the end of the 
eighteenth century things had, on the whole, been in rather a bad 
way, with a growing split between the wealthy and well estab- 
lished and the poor and newly immigrated. During the nineteenth 
century this weakness had been overcome, and every community 
had well-planned, well-managed, and well-financed systems of 
meeting its communal problems. They were not perfect, but they 
were much better than anything which had previously existed ; 
and they had two new characteristics in their treatment of new 
arrivals. The first was the stress laid on acquiring the language of 
the country of settlement and knowing something of its culture 
and history, and the second was the elaborate plans for making 
the immigrant as quickly as possible self-supporting, so that the 
overtaxed organisers could turn to the next batch of arrivals. 
Though, for example, in both England and the United States the 
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newcomers outnumbered the established communities by some- 
thing like five to one, it was the Jewish boast that they cared for 
all who came, and that no destitute immigrant needed public 
support. 


10. Effects of the Russian Flight 


It has been calculated that over two million Jews poured from 
the ghettoes of the Russian Pale into the emancipated communi- 
ties in the years between 1881 and the First World War (1914), 
which automatically put a temporary stop to such movement. The 
old-established communities of Western Europe were, in greater 
or lesser measure, transformed by the Russian immigrants. Their 
whole background and outlook, their capabilities and ambitions, 
were different from those of the well-assimilated communities 
which they had come to outnumber. In the first place they were 
intensely orthodox, whether as Chassidim or not. They found the 
orthodoxy of the West cold and formal, and dangerously lax. 
Only a very small minority sought assimilation; the majority 
were proud of their Jewishness and, in one way or another, 
wished still to assert it. Hence they became the main support of 
the growing Zionist movement. Until their arrival the manage- 
ment of the communities had been in the hands of an oligarchy 
of well-established and wealthy families, whose word was law in 
any matter affecting the well-being of the community or its rela- 
tions with the Gentile world. The newcomers were dissatisfied 
with that situation and, as they came to find their feet, wanted a 
share in the management of Jewish affairs and the organisation 
of the communities on a democratic basis. This conflict was of 
importance when Jews met to put their needs before the states- 
men who were replanning the world after the First World War. 
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GATHERING CLOUDS: 
THE REVIVAL OF ANTISEMITISM 


1. The Nature of Antisemitism 


The word antisemitism was invented in Germany less than a 
hundred years ago, but it stands for an attitude to the Jewish 
people which is much older. The word itself is pseudo-scientific 
nonsense. If it meant anything it would be ‘dislike of that which 
is common to speakers of Hebrew, Arabic, and other Semitic 
languages’! It was created to give a modern and apparently 
scientific justification of an age-old prejudice. There is no people 
in the world which has been universally and continuously loved 
by others. All peoples have been disliked by somebody at any 
time or by everybody at some time. But what needs explaining is 
why Jews have come in for much more than their share of dislike. 
It began simply because they were ‘different’ in a way which was 
a little humiliating to their neighbours. That is why Haman dis- 
liked them in the story of Esther. They worshipped one God in a 
world which worshipped many gods, and claimed that their God 
was also God over all other peoples. Arising out of their religion, 
they kept themselves separate from other people: they would not 
work on the Sabbath, and so on. The Christian Church immensely 
increased this hostility, because they would not become Chris- 
tians. It was not till the Middle Ages that a new element came in 
to add to the religious difference. Then they suffered because they 
had become the ruler’s sponges to bring him revenue by means of 
getting his subjects into debt. Nobody likes the man he owes 
money to! So an economic motive was added to the religious. In 
the last chapter we have seen a new r6le—that of political scape- 
goat. In modern times it is as a scapegoat that Jews have suffered 
most. Of course Jews are good and bad, like all human beings, 
but it is impossible to point to any actual Jewish activity which 
has justified the hostility of their neighbours for the Jews, not for 
some particular individual Jew who has hurt them. Modern 
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psychology has revealed that there is a type of inferiority complex 
which will always seek leadership by attacking what is weaker 
than itself. This kind of antisemite will also be anti-Negro; or 
he may be anti-Catholic or ‘anti-Red.’ The unfortunate victim of 
his hate has nothing to do with it—he may not even exist, like 
the imaginary ‘Elders of Zion.’ Hence today antisemitism is a 
medley of all kinds of motives, religious, social, economic, poli- 
tical, but also plain neurotic or even insane. That the Jews have 
come into more than their share of these kinds of hostility has 
been due to their widespread dispersion, and because they are 
everywhere a minority, whom it can appear safe to attack. Finally 
it might be added that there is no such thing as a Jewish ‘race,’ 
any more than there is an ‘Aryan’ race. We are all mixed in 
origin. 


2. In Germany from 1873 


In the middle of the nineteenth century the National-Liberal 
party in Germany was led by two Jews, Edward Lasker and 
Ludwig Bamberger, who supported Bismarck in his unifying of 
Germany under Prussia in 1871 at the conclusion of the successful 
war with France. When France paid an enormous indemnity to 
Germany no economic plans were made to absorb the money, 
and a period of wild speculation and a good deal of financial 
dishonesty began. In due course the scandal blew up, and among 
the criminals caught were a number of Jews. This led to an out- 
burst of equally wild, indeed hysterical, fury against the Jews. 
At this moment, in 1873, appeared a pamphlet by an obscure 
journalist, Wilhelm Marr. The pamphlet became important, 
because Marr caught the popular temper when he claimed that he 
was not concerned with religion (which a Jew might change), but 
with something absolutely and permanently unalterable—biologi- 
cal origin or ‘ race.” The Jewish ‘ race’ was permanently inimical 
and deleterious to the German or “ Aryan’ ‘ race.’ This nonsense 
had been originally invented by a French count, who wished to 
prove that he belonged to a superior ‘ race’ to the French work- 
ing-class and should therefore always have a monopoly of 
political authority ! Serious scholars were caught in this fantasy 
of unalterable ‘racial’ characteristics. The greatest German 
historian of the day, Heinrich von Treitschke, solemnly preached 
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it from his university chair, and indoctrinated whole generations 
of German intellectuals. Though scholars rose at once to deny it, 
it survived, for it was such a comforting doctrine for those who 
could thus persuade themselves that, whatever the outward show- 
ing, they were permanently and inherently superior to others. 

In 1879 Bismarck wished to get rid of the alliance with the 
National-Liberals, so he secretly fomented a whole party political 
campaign against them, using as the argument that their leaders 
were Jews, so that no good German should associate with them. 
He won the election, and an antisemitic party was formed to 
back the conservatives. It was actually led by a clergyman, 
Adolph Stécker, but it gradually lost influence through its very 
absurdity. 


3. In Austria-Hungary 


Austria and Hungary were before 1918 parts of a single empire, 
and the German poison spread in special forms to both parts of 
it. Austria was very Roman Catholic, and the attack on the Jews 
was largely (in appearance, at any rate) religious. Roman 
Catholic professors led by a charlatan named Augustus Rohling, 
who had come from Germany, denounced the Talmud, 
proclaimed their belief that Jews committed ritual murders, and 
brought about a large number of such accusations all through 
the peasant countries of Eastern Europe and right into Russia. 
Vienna was for many years dominated by a violently antisemitic 
mayor, Karl Lueger, but he exposed the dishonesty of the whole 
business by openly announcing that ‘I decide who is a Jew’! 
In Hungary there was a special situation. The Hungarians are a 
small people and they had, at that time, a large empire. Young 
Hungarians of the middle and upper classes were absorbed into 
the Army and Administration. They despised business, finance, 
and such professions as journalism, with the result that all these 
were largely run by Jews. When they lost their empire in 1918, 
and had to find other occupations, they were naturally, but 
unjustly, furious that so much of the national life was in Jewish 
hands. This situation, it was claimed, existed in Germany and 
Austria also, and it was true that there were, for example, more 
Jewish lawyers or doctors than their percentage of the total 
population. But as no one was compelled to employ a Jewish 
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lawyer or doctor this was a preposterous complaint. If there were 
many Jewish doctors it was because many people who were not 
Jews preferred to go to them. A great deal of German and Central 
European antisemitism was built up on the high percentage of 
Jews in this or that profession ; it was never noticed that this 
meant a ow percentage in other, equally influential, professions. 
Moreover it was always assumed, on the basis of the racial theory, 
that to say that a profession was ‘ Jewish’ was equivalent to 
saying that it was ‘ bad.’ Modern antisemitism proceeded in one 
vicious circle after another of such charges, and it is sadly true 
that a denial can never catch up with the original lie. 


4. In France 


Nowhere was this better shown than in France, where a jour- 
nalist, Edouard Drumont, produced in 1886 a book called La 
France Juive. In it he labelled ‘Jew’ everyone he disliked, and 
the victims of his labelling had great difficulty in ever catching 
up with his liés. Drumont, like Marr, had written at an opportune 
moment. France was in the throes of a difficult political situation, 
and the finances of the Panama Canal, then a French project in 
which a number of Jewish financiers were involved, were an 
appalling scandal in the background. This was the setting in 
which in 1894 a young Alsatian Jewish staff officer, Alfred 
Dreyfus, was accused of selling military secrets to Germany. The 
senior ranks in the Army were anti-republican, anti-liberal, and 
hence antisemitic. The document on which their case was based 
was only doubtfully in his handwriting, and they had no other 
evidence. But some was manufactured, and Dreyfus was con- 
demned. In front of a rabble screaming ‘ Death to the Jews’ he 
was degraded, and he was then sent to Devil’s Island, there to 
be imprisoned for life. The biased nature of the trial leaked out. 
The document was published, and Dreyfus’s brother, convinced 
of his innocence, set out to play detective. He finally identified 
the writing as that of Captain Esterhazy, a Hungarian of shady 
reputation who was in the same department as Dreyfus. More- 
over the manufactured forgery was also spotted. Part of it was 
genuine ; it came from a foreign embassy referring to ‘this skunk 
Dreyfus ’ and it had been rescued in bits from a diplomatic waste- 
paper basket! It was on blue paper with a watermark, and a 
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new chief of staff archives suddenly noticed that the watermark 
on the fragment bearing the letters reyfus was not the same as 
that on the rest of the paper! So there was a criminal whose 
name began with D, but he was not Dreyfus. By 1899 it was 
obvious to everyone but the most prejudiced that Dreyfus had 
been wronged. A new trial was finally ordered. Dreyfus was 
brought back from Devil’s Island feeling sure that now he would 
be cleared. But too many men in high places were concerned, so 
a compromise was made; Dreyfus was again condemned and 
immediately thereafter the President of France pardoned him. 
Dreyfus accepted this situation for the moment, but he never 
ceased working for the complete restoration of his character as 
an honest man. It took six years to get this accomplished. Finally, 
in 1906, Dreyfus not only was restored to the Army, but received 
his due promotion. 


5. In England 


To complete the picture, England also suffered from a mild 
wave of antisemitic sentiment at this time. The reason that was 
given for it was the fact that so many foreigners, among whom 
were many Russian Jews who were fleeing from the tyranny and 
hatred that was their lot in their homeland, came to settle in 
England and therefore competed with the native workman. With 
this as an excuse, anti-Jewish literature was broadcast, and preju- 
dice deliberately developed by those who thought that they 
could gain something from such a movement. The result was that 
immigration of Jews into England was restricted to some extent 
by an Aliens Bill passed in 1905, and accordingly the U.S.A. 
became more than ever before the one refuge. 
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THE JEWISH WORLD IN 1914 


I. The General Picture 


In almost every community, and in every part of the world, the 
continuous flight of Jews from Russia for thirty years completely 
changed the demographic picture of Jewish life. Only the stagnant 
communities in Islamic countries were little affected, for they had 
no economic opportunities to offer to new immigrants. The 
American community became the largest in the world outside 
Russia, substantial communities existed in all the British Domin- 
ions, and in South America there was a considerable flow of Jews 
to many of the republics. As to Europe, it was the communities 
of Germany and England that received the most, for their 
advancing prosperity offered the best opportunities for new 
arrivals to find a living. As they became absorbed into the 
economy of their new countries of residence, they excited less 
attention, and antisemitism died down. Only in Russia and 
Rumania did it continue unabated, and in Russia the most 
dramatic ‘ritual murder’ trial took place in Kiev as late as 1913. 
But so scandalous was the evidence offered that even a Russian 
court with a jury of Russian peasants acquitted the accused, 
Mendel Beilis. 


2. Reception of Immigrants in the U.S.A. 


When it became known that great bodies of Russian Jews 
intended to come to the States, committees were formed in all the 
major communities for their reception and to aid them in making 
homes for themselves. For a short time every measure proved 
inadequate to meet the flood. For the newcomers far outnumbered 
their hosts. A few were settled in agriculture, but the overwhelm- 
ing majority did not go far from the great cities of the Atlantic 
coast, where expanding industry offered them quick opportunities 
to become self-supporting. Many went into the ‘needle trades,’ 
working in unhealthy conditions in “sweat shops’ often owned by 
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immigrants who had reached the country only a few years or even 
months earlier. Gradually they spread to the cities of the Middle 
West, especially Chicago, but also to the South through a plan for 
bringing them into the country at Galveston instead of at New 
York. In this way a good deal of overcrowding and delay came to 
be avoided. 


3. New Religious Problem in the U.S.A. 


The problems of earning a living and making himself comfort- 
able were not the only ones that troubled the immigrant. New 
problems of religion arose, since in America some of the religious 
habits of Eastern Europe had to be abandoned. At first syna- 
gogues were organised that were duplicates of those in Eastern 
Europe, and immigrants travelled great distances to attend the 
services. An attempt was even made to organise the large Jewish 
communities of America in the same manner as the European 
communities. For this purpose a great Talmudic authority, Rabbi 
Jacob Joseph, was invited from Russia to be the chief rabbi of 
the entire community of New York. This attempt failed, and it 
soon became evident that the system and manner of religious life 
of Europe would have to undergo some change before it could be 
adapted to life in America. The earlier Jewish settlers in America 
had already discovered this, and we have spoken of the Hebrew 
Union College, which under the leadership of Isaac M. Wise 
became a Reform institution, A large number of Jews felt, how- 
ever, that the Reform group had gone too far, and that it was 
possible to adapt Judaism to modern conditions and to American 
life without destroying so many of its traditions. In 1886, there- 
fore, Sabato Morais, minister of the Spanish-Portuguese Congre- 
gation of Philadelphia, established the Jewish Theological 
Seminary in New York for the purpose of training rabbis for such 
synagogues as desired to maintain Jewish tradition. This seminary 
was reorganised in 1902, when the famous scholar Solomon 
Schechter came from England to assume its presidency. This 
became the centre of Conservative Judaism. There still remained a 
group, however, which felt that even more rigid adherence to the 
customs and tendencies of European Jewish life was possible and 
desirable in America. They in turn organised the Isaac Elhanan 
Yeshiva, later to become the Yeshiva University in New York. 
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4. Communal Organisations in the U.S.A. 


As time went on, and the Jewish population of the United 
States thus became more unified, movements developed to 
strengthen and promote those common interests which affected 
the entire community. From the very first Jews never permitted 
their charity cases to seek help from non-Jews. When the Russian 
migration was at its height and the new arrivals needed aid, the 
older residents generously came forward. Soon enough, however, 
the various Russian settlers that arrived from the same district in 
Russia organised for the purpose of helping each other as well as 
the needy newcomers. The next step was the quite natural one 
of uniting all the scattered charitable organisations into one 
Federation of Charities, and of thinking beyond charity to matters 
of communal organisation. The B’nai B’rith was called on to face 
new responsibilities, and similar bodies for mutual help grew up. 
It proved impossible to assemble any committee or congress 
democratically representing the whole Jewish population of the 
country, and in 1906 an American Jewish Committee was formed, 
led by the older established Jewish communities and families, but 
not based on a general electoral system. The Committee had con- 
siderable success in representing Jewish opinion and desires to 
the Government. Its most spectacular victory was the abrogation 
of the treaty with Russia, because that country discriminated 
against American citizens who happened to be Jews, and, in 
their case, would not honour an American passport. 


5. Jewish Life in England 


The organisation of the Anglo-Jewish community had fortun- 
ately been put on a firm basis in the decades before the Russian 
refugees arrived, The Board of Deputies, a hundred years old in 
1860, was a well-informed and powerful body. A chief rabbinate 
had been brought into existence, which served the orthodox com- 
munities not only of England but also of the British colonies 
abroad. The charities of the community were prosperous and 
well organised. Hence Anglo-Jewry was well able to receive its 
brethren in distress. The situation which the Russian refugees 
caused was, on a smaller scale, much like that in the U.S.A. The 
most evident effects were the creation of compact Jewish districts 
in the East End of London—where there was the same problem 
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of sweated workers until national reforms of industrial conditions 
brought relief to both Jew and Gentile—and the bringing of new 
life to many provincial communities, of which the greatest were 
Manchester and Leeds. While the newcomers were fitting them- 
selves into the new society the older Anglo-Jewish community 
saw its members reaching the highest distinctions in the national 
life. Jews were now at home in Parliament, and some reached 
Cabinet rank, such as Herbert Samuel (later Viscount Samuel), 
who was a Cabinet Minister from 1909 to 1916 and the first 
High Commissioner of the Mandated Territory of Palestine; 
while Rufus Isaacs became in succession Lord Chief Justice of 
England, special Ambassador to the United States during the 
First World War, and Viceroy of India (he was created Marquess 
of Reading and died in 1935). 


6. In France 


After the innocence of Captain Dreyfus had been finally vindi- 
cated the Jewish question ceased to occupy national attention, 
and Jews in France enjoyed a decade of quiet prosperity, taking 
their place in the political and cultural life of the nation. On the 
other hand, the Dreyfus affair proved disastrous for those parties 
which had proclaimed his guilt, and for the Roman Catholic 
Church, which had too often sympathised with them. The violent 
anti-clerical and secularist legislation of the years before 1914 
was largely a by-product of the national division over the guilt 
or innocence of this obscure captain. 


7. In Central Europe 


With the turn of the century the antisemitic parties in Germany 
and Austria began to lose ground. Financial scandals involving 
some of their leaders wrecked their reputation in Germany. In 
Austria the courage of Dr. Joseph Bloch, rabbi of a small con- 
gregation in Vienna, forced the antisemites to defend their 
preposterous views of Judaism and the Talmud in a court of law, 
and finally discredited their lies. In both countries Jews were 
prosperous and even prominent. The banker Max Warburg, the 
industrialist Walther Rathenau, and the ship-owner Albert Ballin 
were leading figures in German life. In academic circles, in the 
learned professions, in medicine as well as in journalism and 
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business, Austrian, Hungarian, and German Jews enjoyed a 
prosperity they had not known before and were not to know 
again. 


8. In the Balkans 


The Balkan wars in 1912-13 were unfavourable to the position 
of the Jews in the countries affected. In Rumania they had never 
enjoyed the rights of citizens and had suffered continual admini- 
strative hostility. The defeat of Bulgaria meant a cession of terri- 
tory, in which a considerable number of Jews lived, to Rumania. 
But Jews had been as well treated in the former country as they 
were badly treated in the latter. The same thing happened to the 
Jews of Salonika. The Turkish régime was too indifferent and 
incompetent to cause them trouble. But when Salonika became 
Greek the well-established Jewish community of that port had to 
cope with an exuberant and not very tolerant Greek nationalism. 


9. Progress of Zionism 


In Russia, ever since the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Jews had been building up a society of ‘Lovers of Zion’ and 
there had been a quiet and inconspicuous emigration to Palestine 
from a group who called themselves the Bilu from the initials of 
Hebrew words meaning ‘ House of Jacob, let us go up.’ A great 
change took place with the unexpectedly bitter experience of a 
brilliant Austrian Jewish journalist, Theodor Herzl. He was 
present at the trial and degradation of Dreyfus, and there, in the 
very country which had pioneered emancipation, he heard the 
crowds screaming like their medieval ancestors ‘ Death to the Jews.’ 
Herzl came back from the scene with all his ideas in turmoil. 
He had been an extreme assimilationist: now he was convinced 
that Jews would never know security until they had a land of 
their own. He wrote a book—it was little more than a pamphlet 
—called The Jewish State, which aroused a passionate interest 
in Jewish circles. Learning later that there were already Jews in 
Russia not merely dreaming of a Jewish State, but going to settle 
in Palestine so as to lay the foundations of one, he realised that 
something practical could be done. He called together the first 
Zionist Congress at Basel in 1897, and spent the rest of his short 
life—he died of exhaustion at the age of fourty-four (1904)—in 
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seeking support for a Jewish National Home among the Govern- 
ments of Europe and in the homes of wealthy Jewish leaders. 
With his death a slump in political activity followed, but solid 
organisation was achieved, and a great National Fund was estab- 
lished for buying land in Palestine for agricultural settlement. 
Moreover Zionist organisations were established all over the 
Jewish world, and the Gentile world also was made acquainted 
with the idea that Jews might return to their ancient homeland. 


10. Settlement in Palestine 


The developments in Zionist international organisation and the 
extension of the settlements alarmed the Turkish Government, 
so that they forbade land to be bought by Jews in that particular 
corner of their empire. All the extension of Jewish agriculture 
had thenceforward to proceed under a certain cover of anonymity 
and with a certain expenditure for bribery. Nevertheless Jewish 
agricultural workers by 1914 were to be numbered in tens of 
thousands, and there had been a great deal of progress in agri- 
cultural method. The oldest settlements, which were rescued from 
complete failure in the ’80s by Baron Edmond de Rothschild, 
were based on Jewish management and Arab unskilled labour. 
But many Zionists were convinced that national revival could 
come only when Jewish hands actually tilled the soil, drained the 
marshes, and undertook all the manual work which national 
rebuilding demanded. Various forms of new settlement were 
devised, and in 1908 the first completely communal Kibbutz was 
begun at the spot where the Jordan flows out of the Sea of 
Galilee. It was named Degania (cornflower), and was to create 
a method of living and of farming and stock-raising which 
enabled the maximum to be achieved with the minimum of 
capital. In the cities, too, a new Jewish population was appear- 
ing, men and women determined to create an economic basis for 
Jewish life in the country. New suburbs were built outside the 
old city walls of Jerusalem, and to the north of Jaffa, on the 
coast, was begun a new suburb called Tel Aviv. The Jewish 
population of the country when the First World War broke out 
was over a hundred thousand out of a total population of about 
three-quarters of a million. 
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Tae PEACE SETTLEMENT OF 
1919 AND AFTER 


1. During the War (1914-18) 


The World Wars have been tragic for all people, but the first 
had the especially tragic significance for Jews that, as loyal 
citizens of the states in which they lived, they fought in the 
armies of both sides. Even Russia had its Jewish soldiers. More- 
over only a very few of the Jewish soldiers had the privilege of 
fighting for a Jewish cause; these were units of British Jews, and 
of Jews from Palestine who had taken refuge in Egypt, who took 
part in the conquest of Palestine from the Turks. The war was 
tragic also because on the eastern front the tide of battle swayed 
to and fro across the Russian Pale, and whole Jewish communities 
found themselves in the front line. 


2. Massacres in Eastern Europe 


In 1917 the Tzarist power began to collapse. The Tzar was 
dethroned in February, 1917, and in October of the same year the 
Bolsheviks took over from the milder revolutionaries who had 
preceded them. Though they made peace with the Germans at 
Brest-Litovsk in February, 1918, they only slowly became masters 
of the country, and the opposing forces, especially those led by 
Petlura in the Ukraine, laid waste the Jewish communities, 
massacring tens of thousands of victims, The establishment of the 
new state of Poland, carved out of various provinces of Russia, 
Germany, and Austria-Hungary, was also accompanied by con- 
siderable disorder. It took time for a central Government to exert 
its authority, and in the interval there were riots and massacres 
of the Jewish population in many cities, while the whole country 
was on the brink of starvation. It is natural, then, that there was 
intense anxiety in the Jewish world that the Peace Treaties, when 
they were written, should contain adequate guarantees for the 
future of Jewish existence. 
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3. Jewish Problems and Jewish Views at the Peace Conference 


There were two different, but not conflicting, Jewish problems 
which Jewish leaders hoped to see settled at the Peace Confer- 
ence of Versailles. The first concerned the Jews of Eastern 
Europe. Numerically, in spite of the flight of about two million 
since 1881, they were still the largest Jewish populations in the 
world. It was calculated that Russia had four or five million, the 
new Poland would have about three, while the enlarged Rumania 
would have nearly a million. In none of these countries had Jews 
ever enjoyed equality in civil or political rights. With those in 
Bolshevik Russia the peacemakers of Versailles could do nothing, 
but Jews were determined to see their brethren protected in the 
rest of Central and Eastern Europe when the fate of the different 
countries was decided. The other problem with which Jewish 
leaders were concerned was the security and extension of Zionist 
colonisation in Palestine. The Zionist leaders were most anxious 
that favourable action should be taken on that issue at Versailles, 
although what we now call ‘The Middle East’ was not primarily 
to be settled at that conference. 


These were the two main Jewish interests; but on each Jews 
were sharply divided as to the results they wanted to see achieved. 
The division ran roughly along the line which distinguished the 
opinions of the older settlements in the West from that of the 
newer, Russian or East European, opinion. In the United 
States there were two different Jewish organisations, and they 
were reconciled with difficulty for the actual American Jewish 
delegation to Versailles; and the same division existed in 
England, France, and elsewhere. The Jews who had enjoyed some 
generations of citizenship, and who felt secure in their rights, 
quite naturally thought that the right thing was to obtain the 
same rights for all the rest of the Jews of Europe. Those rights 
had proved adequate in their own cases: they saw no reason why 
they should not do so in Poland, Rumania, and elsewhere. The 
East European Jews differed. Individual rights, they held, 
were adequate for Western Jewish communities, which were small 
and situated in countries of a high level of civilisation; but in 
Eastern Europe the communities were enormous, the surrounding 
level of civilisation was low, and the only way to assure the 
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Jewish future was to give Jews corporate minority rights, such 
as the peacemakers were proposing for other minorities in their 
remade map of Europe. 

A similar division occurred over Palestine. No Jew wanted 
Jewish settlements to be insecure or prohibited; but the assimi- 
lated Jewish communities were terrified—the word is not too 
strong—of the recognition that there was a ‘national’ Jewish 
concern with Palestine. They felt that the establishment of a 
‘national’ settlement in their ancient homeland would endanger 
the political and civil rights of Jews elsewhere. The two ideas 
seemed to them in flat contradiction. Jews were either individual 
citizens of a country, but with a religion different from that of 
the majority, or they were in some way a ‘national’ unit which 
the majority might rightly regard as foreign. In the end the 
assimilated Jews won in so far as Europe was concerned, the 
Russian Jews in regard to Palestine. 


4. The Minority Treaties 


The Treaty of Versailles tried honestly to make a new map of 
Europe based on the principle of nationalism—in other words, 
that there should be a political identity for each different nation- 
ality or group of allied nationalities. Thus the Poles should have 
a country covering the territory inhabited by Poles; the Czechs 
and Slovaks made a Czechoslovak unit; the Serbs, Croats, Slo- 
venes made Yugoslavia; and so on. But inevitably minorities 
were left, such as Hungarians in Rumania and Yugoslavia, or 
Germans in Poland and Czechoslovakia. For these, separate 
rights as corporate minorities were envisaged, covering precise 
geographical areas. Then there were the Jews. They lived in all 
the countries where minority treaties were envisaged, but nowhere 
did they live in a compact area. But they differed from the 
environing majorities as much as any other minority—they had 
their own dress, language, culture, and religion—and they sought 
the same recognition as corporate minorities. But they could not 
define the areas where those rights should exist, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Powers at Versailles were not impressed 
with the idea of ‘ personal nationality.” So corporate recognition 
was not given to the Jews, but they were guaranteed individually 
civil and political equality before the law. 
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5. The Balfour Declaration and the Mandate 


There had been discussions about the Jewish future in Pales- 
tine from the very beginning of the war. These naturally took 
place in both Germany and England, but when Turkey came into 
the war on the German side the main effort of the Zionists was 
concentrated on England. Fortunately for them two members of 
the Government were in favour of developing Jewish settlement 
in Palestine, one Jewish, Sir Herbert Samuel, and one Christian, 
A. J. Balfour (later Lord Balfour). For a long time the difficulty 
lay in the fact that Russia was an ally, for immense numbers of 
Russian pilgrims went annually to the Holy Places in Palestine, 
and Russia resented the idea of any increase of Jewish influence 
in what she regarded as a ‘Christian’ Holy Land. But the 
Russian revolution removed that obstacle, and in November, 
1917, Balfour, as Foreign Secretary, wrote to Lord Rothschild, 
as head of the Anglo-Jewish community, the letter which was 
to become famous as the ‘ Balfour Declaration.’ He asked Roth- 
schild to communicate to the Zionist Organisation the following 
declaration of sympathy with Jewish Zionist aspirations which 
had been submitted to and approved by the Cabinet: 


His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of 
this object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine or the rights and political status 
enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 

While the war was still continuing, a Zionist Commission was 
sent out to Palestine led by Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the British 
Jew who had been one of the outstanding Zionist leaders since 
the death of Herzl. It went to survey the situation and to lay 
plans for the rebuilding of the ‘ National Home.’ While the guns 
were still audible in the distance they laid the foundations of the 
Hebrew University on Mount Scopus. 

The Balfour Declaration was received with mixed feelings by 
different Arab leaders. Unhappily those nearest the country were 
most hostile. They were given a number of promises to reassure 
them. In the event these promises contradicted those made to 
the Jews ; but the evidence is that, at the time of making, when 
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the situation was completely fluid, the British believed that they 
could advance both Jewish and Arab ambitions in that vast and dis- 
organised area without the two peoples conflicting. The actual text 
of the Mandate, in which the Declaration was officially included, 
could not be issued for several years. It had to wait for the estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations, which was nominally the body 
which would issue it, and for the peace treaty with Turkey, which 
would have to resign authority over all her Arab territories. 


6. Relief of Immediate Jewish Distress 


It has already been said that the war in the eastern zone was 
fought in areas with large Jewish populations and that formal 
hostilities were followed by widespread disorder and ghastly 
Jewish massacres. When it became possible to get messages to 
the West and, still more, when it became possible for Western 
Jewish travellers to survey conditions for themselves, a terrible 
situation was revealed, calling for immediate relief measures on 
the largest scale. It was then that the solidarity of the Jewish 
people was most immediately and splendidly expressed. Money 
poured in for relief, and in the wealthiest and most powerful 
community, that of the United States, the different relief com- 
mittees united to form the American Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, which, after the International Red Cross, became the 
greatest organisation for relief and rehabilitation in the world. 
Its two great leaders were Jacob Schiff and Julius Rosenwald, 
and in the immediate relief of need it raised and disbursed no 
less than eighty million dollars, a sum at that time which had 
no precedent in the budgets of charitable organisations. 


7. Failure of the Minority Treaties 

As we have seen, the leading Jewish negotiators at Paris 
envisaged rights in Eastern Europe similar to those in the small 
Western communities. But the Treaties were an almost complete 
failure. The only exception was in Czechoslovakia, which, under 
its great President, Thomas Masaryk, developed an advanced 
Western democracy, from which all its inhabitants profited. But 
in Poland, Hungary, Austria, and Rumania, where the largest 
numbers of Jews were congregated, the treaties afforded neither the 
negative value of protection nor the positive advantage of inte- 
grating the Jewish minority into a new society. In Rumania there 
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was not even the will to do so, but in Poland it was circumstances 
as much as anything else which determined the failure. 

Poles, too, had known a century of oppression from the 
Russians. It had been an offence punishable by death for Poles 
to be heard speaking their own language in their own capital. 
Polish was not taught in their schools, and efforts to secure a 
higher education for Polish children met with little success. Not 
unnaturally the whole view of Poles was bounded by the immense 
problem of creating anew their own national life. They regarded 
the minorities as outsiders, wanted to spend all the money and 
talent they had on Poles, and particularly resented the Jewish 
rush to ‘ their’ universities. For Jews wanted exactly the same 
thing. They wanted to build up the terribly oppressed and 
impoverished Jewish community in Poland, and, with their tradi- 
tional veneration for learning, they saw in the universities the 
gateway to a new prosperity. Hence it was in the universities that 
the first and bitterest clash came. A numerus clausus, or clause 
limiting the number of Jewish students, was introduced into the 
universities, and Polish Jewish youngsters flocked abroad for the 
education denied them at home. But the Polish economy also 
proved difficult to revive, and jealousy of Jews in business and 
commerce soon followed jealousy in education. Antisemitic 
parties grew up, and as all the world moved towards the terrible 
economic crisis of the nineteen-thirties these parties gained 
power, and riots and discriminatory legislation were added to 
the appalling economic misery of the Jews. Moreover, emigration 
was no longer an easy possibility. Some, as we shall see, could 
go to Palestine, but not many. As for the rest of the world, 
country after country had closed, or almost closed, its doors. 
Even in the United States there was little chance of escaping from 
the miseries of Europe. In other countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe the situation was as bad. In Rumania, in Hungary, and 
in Austria antisemitic riots were a perpetual threat, and the centre 
of antisemitism in all those countries lay in the universities. 
Nowhere did the Jews find that the Minority Treaties had served 
them well, and they discovered that appeal to the League of 
Nations was little help to them. The bright hopes with which 
Jewish delegations left Versailles had turned in a very short time 
to despondency and despair, 
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THE NATIONAL HOME 
IN PALESTINE 


1. The Land 


In Biblical times the Land of Israel covered the area from the 
Mediterranean coast to the desert, and through the middle of 
this area flowed the Jordan. The territory to which the Balfour 
Declaration favouring a National Home was held to apply 
covered only that which lay between the Jordan and the sea. 
To the east of Jordan a new state called Transjordan was created. 
The National Home was to develop within the hill country of 
Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, the long maritime plain, and the 
desert country to the south, known as the Negev. Centuries of 
neglect had robbed the hill country of much of its fertility ; only 
in the north was there any woodland ; in the valleys and plains, 
although there was a good deal of cultivation and a number of 
orange groves, there were wide areas given over to marshy 
swamps or sandy wastes. In the Negev roamed Bedouin tribes, 
where all but the sparsest cultivation had been abandoned for 
more than a thousand years, except in the northern fringes 
between Hebron and Beersheba. 


2. Its Religious Significance 


To Jews everywhere, all through the long centuries, Palestine 
is the Holy Land. Some Jews may have abandoned all thought 
of a historical return, but to no Jews has any other land, not even 
one where they are prosperous and at peace, taken the place of 
Palestine in their thought. But Judaism, the religion of the Jews 
in their ancient home, is the parent of Christianity and of Islam. 
The life of Jesus of Nazareth was passed entirely within its 
borders, and Christians venerate the whole land, especially 
Bethlehem where he was believed to have been born, Nazareth 
where he grew up, and Jerusalem where he died. The relations 
of Muhammad with Palestine were not so deep, but Jerusalem is 
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the third holiest city of Islam, coming after Mecca and Medina, 
and Muslim Arabs regard Palestine as coming within the area 
divinely given to the Arab people. 


3. Its Inhabitants 


There has never been a moment since the destruction of the 
Jewish state when there has not been a Jewish population in the 
country, and that population has been as large as could find 
support—with the help of Jewish communities throughout the 
world. But nearly fifteen hundred years ago Jews became a 
minority, and the majority passed first to Christians, then to 
Muslims. There have been ancient Arab Christian communities 
almost since the beginnings of Christianity; and there have been 
many monasteries, schools, and Christian centres in the country 
maintained by Christians from abroad. There is, for example, a 
Greek and an Armenian patriarch, an English archbishop, and 
so on, Christians and Jews have been more numerous in the 
cities—they have outnumbered the Muslims in Jerusalem for 
much more than a hundred years—but in the villages the over- 
whelming majority consisted until 1948 of Muslims of mixed 
origins. Some are descended from ancestors who must at one 
time have been Jews, then Christians, then Muslims; others 
entered with the Muslim conquest of the country in the seventh 
century C.E.; others came from different parts of the old Turkish 
Empire in almost modern times. 


4. Plans for a New Immigration 


When the idea of a mass return of Jews from Europe to 
Palestine was first spoken of in the nineteenth century, the phrase 
was used: ‘The land without a people for the people without a 
land.’ The previous paragraph shows that this would have been 
an exaggeration, but it was true that the population had shrunk 
to only a fraction of what it had been in ancient days, and that 
tens of thousands of acres of wasteland could be made fertile, 
and the fertility of tens of thousands more multiplied tenfold, so 
that the country could support a much larger population than it 
had possessed for centuries. 

It was the first business of the Zionist leaders, once they had 
received the Balfour Declaration and had surveyed the land, to 
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build up every kind of organisation for a ‘national’ life. They 
had to think of agriculture—and train agriculturists; and of 
industry—and organise factories and trade unions; and just of 
people—and care for their health and the education of their 
children. It was a tremendous adventure, and naturally many 
mistakes were made, for Jews were facing new problems such as 
they had not known for generations. The Land Fund, which had 
been established in 1901, was in full use for the purchase of land 
on which houses and settlements could be built, and in 1920 a 
new fund, the Foundation Fund, was added, to help in bringing 
the land to its fullest use. At the same time offices had to be set 
up by the Zionist Executive in various countries, especially those 
of Eastern Europe, to collect and select those who desired to 
emigrate to Palestine, and to arrange for their reception and 
training once they had got there. There was another problem, 
which lasted only a short time, the re-establishment of those who 
had already settled in the country and had been uprooted by the 
Turks during the war. The first year or two after the war were 
occupied mainly with planning and raising funds, but even so 
more than twenty thousand new immigrants had entered the 
country before the official terms of the Mandate were confirmed 
by the League of Nations and the British were officially entrusted 
with its administration. 


5. The Mandatory Government and its Difficulties 


From the time when the Turks were driven out there had been 
a British Military Government of the country, and it was during 
this period that the Zionist Commission and the first thousands 
of immigrants arrived. But in 1923 a Civil Administration, with 
Sir Herbert Samuel as first High Commissioner, came into 
existence. It had, from the first, a different relationship with its 
Jewish and Arab ‘subjects.’ It administered the Arabs directly, 
being itself responsible for such things as health, housing, and 
education. But it did not administer the Jews directly, because a 
main purpose of the Balfour Declaration was that Jews should 
create, and accept responsibility for, their own Administration. If 
they did not, they would not be building a National Home, but 
would be simply a group of unorganised individual immigrants. 
There was a representative Jewish body in Jerusalem, the Jewish 
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Agency, elected from the World Zionist Organisation, and rela- 
tions with the Jewish population were largely conducted through 
the Agency. It was therefore a very important and powerful body. 
All through this period—in fact, until he became the first Presi- 
dent of Israel—the leader of the Jewish Agency was Dr, Chaim 
Weizmann, a British citizen born in Russia in 1874, and a 
distinguished scientist at Manchester University, where he 
rendered important service to the British cause during the First 
World War by his scientific discoveries. 

The Agency constantly found the British Administration luke- 
warm to the needs and difficulties of the National Home. This 
was not always due to prejudice, though there was such prejudice 
at times, but to the difficulties of an Administration which was 
part of a world-wide empire, and which often had to take into 
account political pressures in the Middle East and elsewhere 
which were of little interest to the Jews. In fact a constant diffi- 
culty was that the Jews were mainly moved by events in Eastern 
Europe, where the Jewish masses were to be found, and that the 
British administrators came from the Colonial Service and were 
much more sensitive to Arab than to Jewish conditions. Never- 
theless many advances were made possible by thirty years of 
the British Administration, which have left a more permanent 
mark on the country than the mistakes and stupidities of indi- 
vidual officials. 


6. The Arabs of Palestine 


The Jewish immigrant entering the country, and the Zionist 
official planning his entrance, were neither of them moved by any 
hostility whatever to the Arab people, or thought of the Jewish 
immigration as inconsistent with the welfare of the whole country. 
But they were usually very ignorant of Arab conditions and of 
Arab feelings, which they often needlessly wounded by their 
‘Western’ approach to problems and relationships. Unhappily 
the Balfour Declaration came at a time when the Arab people 
were just awakening to a somewhat empty political nationalism ; 
they were resentful of Jewish superiority in education and tech- 
nical skill, and indifferent to the idea of an increased prosperity 
if the Jews as well as themselves were to profit by it. Sincere 
efforts were made by Jewish leaders to create co-operative and 
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creative relations with the Arabs, but these proved futile. For the 
Arabs demanded, as a basis for such co-operation, the abandon- 
ment of the Balfour Declaration and the project of a Jewish 
National Home—conditions which Jews could naturally not 
accept. The lack of such co-operation made government more 
difficult, and ultimately impossible; for the Administration was 
trying, as one Zionist thinker put it, to drive in harness together 
two horses, one of which wouldn’t stop, and the other wouldn’t 
start! 


7. Growth of Jewish Agriculture 


Although the Zionist leaders knew that any self-supporting 
National Home would have to develop industry, it knew also 
that, both factually and psychologically, the creation of a Jewish 
agriculture, with Jews actually tilling the soil of the Home Land, 
was of supreme importance. Thus, from the beginning the devel- 
opment of a quite original form of communal settlement, known 
as a Kvutzah or Kibbutz, was watched with pride by the whole 
movement. These ‘villages’ were varied in their politics and 
religion, for ‘communal’ does not mean ‘ communist,’ and they 
differed also in the extent to which they had all things in common. 
When they were founded, and had very little money, they could 
not afford to spend much on individual wants. The farm came 
first and with it the welfare of the children. In fact in some cases 
the children enjoyed conditions which a millionaire might envy, 
while the parents lived in packing-cases for aeroplane parts, just 
big enough to be called ‘ huts’! As a village became rooted and 
more prosperous, it could spend more on allowing each member 
more private well-being. All over the country these villages 
developed Jewish agriculture, and pioneered in irrigation and in 
many new forms of stock-raising and market-gardening. There 
were also, of course, other villages for men and women who 
would have found the communal living unattractive, and there 
were, especially along the plain, old-established towns and vil- 
lages dating back to the nineteenth century. It was among these 
especially that the cultivation of oranges and grapefruit was 
developed. The famous Jaffa orange was originally developed by 
the Arabs, and Arab and Jewish citrus plantations existed side by 
side along the maritime plain until 1948. 
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8. Growth of Industry, Commerce, and Banking 


While the villages spread over the land, two great towns also 
came into existence. In the middle of the maritime plain, on the 
coast just north of ancient Jaffa, was the city of Tel-Aviv. It was 
the commercial capital of the country, developing Jewish banking 
and commerce at the same speed as the villages did agriculture. 
The greatest industry of the country lay on its other side, the 
potash works by the Dead Sea in the Jordan valley. For the 
Dead Sea was an almost inexhaustible source of valuable chemi- 
cals, and Jewish industrialists quickly built up an important 
export market by their exploitation of them, At the other end of 
the Jordan valley, just below its outflow from the Sea of Galilee, 
was the electrical power plant at Naharaim, which together with 
a second plant just north of Tel-Aviv provided power to most of 
the country, Arab as well as Jewish. Tel-Aviv suffered from 
possessing no adequate port, for Jaffa, though a ‘port’ from 
ancient times, was one which could only be used by small ships 
and with considerable danger. But in the north was a magnificent 
bay stretching between the ancient city of Acre at the north and 
the village of Haifa at the south. Here the British developed a 
big new harbour, and in consequence Haifa became an important 
industrial and commercial centre for the north. Unlike Tel-Aviv 
on its flat sand-dunes, modern Haifa became a lovely city climb- 
ing up Mount Carmel, and overlooking the rich valley of Jezreel 
(the Emek) and the sandy Mediterranean coast. 


9. The Histadruth 


Jewish Palestine was becoming a modern, Western state, but 
it had little of the government apparatus which such a state 
creates and requires. For the activities of the Administration were 
largely slowed to the speed which Arab developments demanded. 
There was only a small educational budget, there was no general 
health service, there were no labour exchanges, and there was 
little labour legislation. All that they needed was built up by the 
Jewish community on a voluntary basis, and centred in their 
remarkable trade union, the Histadruth, of which the agricultural 
labourers and the university professors were alike members. It 
became an extraordinarily complex organisation, for while it 
negotiated with private employers about the wages of their 
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workers it was itself one of the largest employers. The reason is 
that in a pioneering society many risks have to be taken by the 
society as a whole which would not attract individual investors. 
The Histadruth had a wonderful health service with excellent 
modern hospitals and rest-houses, and Arabs were treated in its 
local stations as readily as Jews. It also provided a labour 
exchange for its workers. All these were things which ordinarily 
concern a state rather than a trade union, but which in the special 
conditions in Palestine could only come from Jewish trade 
unionists. 


10. Jewish Education 


The first Jewish school created in the country was the Evelina 
de Rothschild School for girls in Jerusalem, then came an agri- 
cultural school built by the Alliance Israélite Universelle outside 
Jaffa. But any general system had to wait for the beginnings of 
the National Home. At the base of the educational pyramid was 
universal primary education, towards which the Jewish Agency 
received a small grant from the Administration. The primary 
schools were of various kinds, some being run by the Histadruth 
in the interests of a left-wing philosophy, some by the religious 
parties in the interests of Jewish orthodoxy. Secondary education 
remained a private venture, but at the top was the splendid 
Hebrew University on Mount Scopus above Jerusalem, to which 
was added a Technical College in Haifa (the Technion), and a 
number of very important agricultural and scientific institutes 
gathered round the home of Dr. Weizmann at Rehovoth. 


11. Jewish Defence 


From the very beginning of the establishment of agricultural 
towns and villages Jews had found themselves obliged to defend 
their flocks and their fields from Arab marauders, whether 
wandering bedouin or the fellaheen (peasants) of a neighbouring 
village. Thus a private defence force came into existence, which 
served well when there were disturbances and riots during the 
period of the Mandate. It was impossible for British military 
units or police to protect isolated Jewish villages, and they were 
allowed a certain amount of arms and training for their own 
protection. From this basis the Jews built up a secret army, far 
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more numerous and better armed than the Administration knew. 
This force was called the Haganah, and was the basis of Jewish 
defence in the war in which the state of Israel was established. 


12. Breakdown of the Mandate 


We have seen already that the economic world crisis of the 
nineteen-thirties meant increased misery for the East Eurc- 
pean Jews who formed the mainstay of Zionist immigration. In 
1933, as we shall see in the next chapter, Nazi Germany began to 
expel German Jews and to create a feeling of insecurity among 
all the Jews of Central Europe. The annual number of immi- 
grants, through these two causes, rose from less than 10,000 in 
1932 to over 30,000 in 1933, and in the two following years to 
42,000 and 61,000. This rapid increase of the Jewish population 
excited renewed Arab fears that they would be submerged by the 
Jews. There was trouble, which rose to rebellion between 1936 
and the outbreak of the Second World War. Never was the tragic 
contradiction of British and Jewish interests clearer. The British 
were in a weak military position, and the British Government 
was desperately anxious to conciliate the bubble empires of 
Mussolini and Hitler, both of whom were wooing the friendship 
of the Arabs. The British Administration in Jerusalem naturally 
followed the same line, and made continual concessions to Arab 
extremists (who were murdering Arab moderates as willingly as 
they were attacking Jews). Meanwhile the Jews were rendered 
desperate by the appalling situation in Central and Eastern 
Europe, and could not accept that, just at that moment, Jewish 
immigration should be cut down to a minimum. Illegal immigra- 
tion naturally increased enormously. So the situation worsened 
steadily until the outbreak of war brought a lull. For to the Jews 
the defeat of Hitler was vital. 
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THE HELL OF 
NATIONAL-SOCIALIST GERMANY 
(1933-45) 


I. The Beginnings 


Right in the early pages of this history we learnt an important 
lesson. When Ezra and Nehemiah brought the people of Israel 
back from exile they were concerned that Jews should repent of 
their own sins and build up their religion by the devotion of the 
whole people. They did not proclaim that the poor Jews were 
victims of the wickedness of others. Because they took this line 
they made Judaism universal and indestructible. Unfortunately 
their example is not often followed. When nations are defeated 
and in distress they prefer to blame others. This happened in 
Germany after the First World War. Among these German 
escapists, who had not the courage to face the responsibility of 
their own country in the making of the war and the desolation 
which followed, was a young Austrian named Adolf Hitler. 
Anxious always to evade responsibility, he was easily persuaded 
that all the troubles of himself and his nation were due to ‘the 
Jews.’ It became so complete a conviction with him that nobody 
could reason with him about it. All Germany’s ills, including the 
defeat in war itself, were due to the wickedness of ‘the Jews’ who 
had ‘stabbed her victorious armies in the back.’ The party which 
he joined in 1920 bore the fantastic name of the ‘National 
Socialist German Workers’ Party,’ and in its first constitution are 
such clauses as ‘Only those who are members of the nation can 
be citizens, Only those who are of German blood, without regard 
to religion, can be members of the German nation. No Jew can 
therefore be a member of the nation.’ Hitler at first seemed utterly 
unimportant, and people only gradually realised that, like Musso- 
lini, he possessed extraordinary hypnotic power over the masses, 
a power quite independent of his intellectual and moral worth- 
lessness. The name of his party was too long for ordinary use, 
and its members were called (from its first word Nazional) Nazis. 
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2. Hitler Comes to Power 


The Nazis had little influence at first. Germany recovered 
physically from the defeat with astonishing speed, but the country 
was spiritually deeply divided and restless. When an economic 
depression set in around 1930 the mass of the people went over to 
the extremists, either Communist or Nazi. They had lost faith in 
the democratic parties. This was Hitler’s opportunity, and in 1933 
he became Chancellor of Germany, nominally in an alliance of 
his party with that of an old conservative leader von Papen. But 
he soon showed that he would share the power with no one, and 
that his many denunciations of the Jews were not empty words. 
His followers began to beat them up in many cities, and they were 
protected by the Government—as in old days in Russia—who 
blamed the Jews for being provocative! Violent physical attacks 
were made the excuse for legislation to ‘ protect’ German honour. 
Oppressive legislation then became the excuse for further violent 
action. Little by little the Jews of Germany were driven out of 
every occupation which brought them into contact with Gentiles. 
Jews might no longer be lawyers, or doctors, or university pro- 
fessors, or journalists, and even German children were taught in 
the schools to despise and bully their Jewish feliow-pupils. 
Naturally Jews began to leave the country, but it was not as easy 
as in the old days except for those who had wealth or talents to 
offer; for no country willingly received immigrants unless it was 
sure it could profit from them. Large numbers of the young went 
abroad, seeking occupations which would be acceptable to the 
countries where they had taken refuge. Many went to Palestine, 
as we have already seen. 


3. The Nuremberg Laws 


At first Hitler was uncertain whether his policy would not bring 
him into trouble with other countries. When he found that it 
would not, he became bolder. Thus far Jews in this or that occu- 
pation had been deprived of their rights, but no general laws had 
been passed against Jews as such. At the annual meeting of the 
Party at Nuremberg in September 1935 Hitler put forward a law, 
which was unanimously passed, by which in a few lines he 
deprived all German Jews of their rights as citizens. No inter- 
marriage between Jews and other Germans was allowed, and it 
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made no difference if a Jew had become a Christian, for he still 
possessed ‘Jewish’ blood—though everyone except the Nazis 
recognised that no such ‘ racial’ differences in blood existed. Now 
that German Jews had lost all protection of the law, the Nazi 
oppression became more violent, and the number of refugees 
continually increased. By their stories of abominable atrocities 
they created a good deal of anti-German feeling abroad. 


4. Antisemitism the Prime German Export 


The result was a strange contradiction. On one hand, the Nazis 
were doing everything they could to drive out their Jewish popu- 
lation, on the other they financed and supported all the Fascist 
parties abroad, which made denunciation of the ‘invasion’ of 
Jewish refugees from Germany a main part of their programme. 
The Nazis had no less than three great organisations, on which 
they spent enormous sums yearly, for spreading antisemitism 
abroad. The first worked among Germans living abroad and 
created a veritable reign of terror among unfortunate ex-Germans 
who had become citizens of Great Britain, the U.S.A., or of some 
other country. The second financed such parties as the British 
Union of Fascists and similar groups in North and South 
America, and would also arrange for the assassination of those 
they considered dangerous to Nazi interests. The third spread 
literature which was pretended to be ‘scholarly’ and ‘scientific.’ 
The Protocols of the Elders of Zion was one of the main Nazi 
exports. When the war came in 1939 country after country was 
destroyed, or brought near to destruction, by the secret ‘fifth 
column’ built up by the hideous evil of Nazi money. For men like 
Mosley in Britain, Degrelle in Belgium, or Quisling in Norway 
were betraying their own people in the interests of a Nazi domi- 
nation. 


5. The Terror of 1938 


In 1938 the Nazis intensified their oppression, driving the Jews 
also from all commercial pursuits, and concentrating particularly 
on Jews who had entered the country from the East during the 
previous twenty years. In one particular case 12,000 Polish Jews, 
men, women, and children, were driven over the German frontier 
opposite the Polish town of Zbonzyn. There they were herded 
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against the barbed wire which prevented entry into Poland. It was 
on the Sabbath, on the cold and wet night of October 28, 1938, 
that the refugees arrived, and the Poles absolutely refused to 
receive them. Many died, many went mad, many starved in the 
winter fields. The son of one such couple, Herschell Grynspan, as 
a desperate protest, shot and killed a certain Ernst vom Rath, a 
minor German official in the embassy in Paris. This was a pretext 
such as the Nazis wanted. They pretended that all German Jewry 
was ‘responsible.’ The ruined community was fined $300,000,000. 
Everywhere synagogues were burned down, shops were looted, 
and Jews who were unlucky enough to be found on the streets 
were tortured or murdered. The exodus from Germany became 
a panic flight of penniless refugees. It was the height of the 
economic depression, and the Nazis were well satisfied that the 
unhappy fugitives would only create antisemitism in any country 
where they found refuge. For unemployment was world-wide. 
Moreover Jews of Austria and Czechoslovakia were now added 
to the fugitives from Germany, for the Nazis had reached out to 
extend their evil power to those countries also. 


6. The Refugees 


Germany expelled such world-famous figures as Professors 
Albert Einstein and Sigmund Freud; but there were many others 
who were almost as distinguished or who were in the front rank 
in their professions. Countries which were building up their cul- 
ture, such as Turkey or Palestine, received many scholars and 
professional men who made a unique contribution to the process. 
But there was also a valuable contribution to the business and 
commercial life of the countries which received refugees. They 
brought with them new industries and new skills. In England, for 
example, many of the factories established in areas especially 
suffering from unemployment were built by refugees and intro- 
duced new processes to the country. In many cases these indus- 
tries were to prove of great value to Britain and America during 
the coming war, and especially was this so in atomic research. 


7. The Nazis Overrun Europe 


In 1939 the Nazis in alliance with Fascist Italy precipitated the 
world once more into war; and in 1940 they overran all Europe 
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except Switzerland, Sweden, Spain, and Portugal. Towards the 
Jews of all the invaded countries they began to behave as they 
had done towards the Jews of Germany, aided by the 
‘fifth columns’ which they had already created. It was no longer 
possible for Jews to escape, for the war had closed all frontiers. 
Only in the south-east of Europe did some desperate refugees try 
to get out of the trap, by passing through Turkey towards 
Palestine. But the British would do nothing to aid them; they 
were fighting with their own back to the wall, and they feared to 
arouse more Arab hostility. Some Jews got through secretly ; 
some got to Palestine but were then deported by the British for 
the duration of the war. Some perished in the attempt. In Europe 
itself Jews were herded into concentration camps, or into factories 
where they were worked mercilessly for the Nazi war machine 
until they died. Many thousands were sent to Poland, where it 
was announced that a Jewish area was to be created. But when 
the miserable train-loads arrived no preparations of any kind 
existed to give them food or shelter, so that most of them died. 
Gradually the news spread through the world that the Nazis were 
preparing an even more complete destruction for their Jewish 
victims, 


8. The Helping Hands of Heroes 


Terrible as is the Nazi record, and awful as it is to realise that 
it could not have been carried out had not millions of ‘Christians’ 
at least consented to turn a blind eye to what was happening, it 
is good to record that there were among the humble neighbours 
of Jewish families, among the Christian populations of Europe 
which the Nazis had overrun, men and women who risked their 
lives to help their Jewish brethren in distress and to declare their 
opposition to the bestial policy of thé Nazis. We can begin with 
a king, because he symbolised the courage of a whole people. 
When the Nazis ordered the Jews of Denmark to wear the yellow 
badge like other Jews, King Christian X declared that if the badge 
were introduced he and all his Government would wear it. And 
the story of how Christian’s subjects smuggled out of Denmark 
into neutral Sweden all the Jews whom they could collect is an 
epic of hair-raising adventure. It is a tale of small boats crossing 
the narrow waters on dark nights, which will be told for many 
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generations in the towns and villages of Denmark. Though it lay 
at the mercy of the Nazis the Government of Finland refused to 
surrender its Jewish citizens. All through Europe priests and 
ministers, monks and nuns, and ordinary good men and women 
hid Jewish children or whole families. In many places they 
manned the underground routes by which refugees were got 
across the frontiers into safety. Many of these heroic people gave 
their own lives, many others gave their health and strength; and 
they were to be found in Germany as well as in other European 
countries. 


9. The Rising in the Warsaw Ghetto 


In the early months of 1943 some sixty thousand Jews penned 
into the ghetto of Warsaw determined to resist to the death. It 
was the first time that such a military challenge had been offered 
by a whole Jewish community since Bar Cochba perished eighteen 
hundred years earlier; and the odds were even more hopeless. 
Little by little they had accumulated arms and food in the houses 
into which they were herded. In March they refused the daily 
demand for slave workers in the Nazi factories. Proper military 
action, even a unified plan, was impossible. In bands, wherever 
they were, the Jews fought, and the Nazis had to bring up artillery 
against them, but it was five weeks before the ghetto was reduced 
to a heap of smoking ruins, under which lay the bodies of its 
heroic defenders. 


10. The Policy of Extermination 


By 1943 the Nazis had in their power all the Jews of Europe 
together with several million Jews in the western provinces of the 
Soviet Union which they had captured, and they determined to 
make a final end of these unhappy and powerless victims. In 
Western Europe, perhaps, some relics of humanity might have 
risen and protested against the plan to massacre a whole people. 
But in the thinly populated forests of the East the Nazis did not 
fear such a protest. Much of their work could be kept secret 
except from the units of criminal sadists in their own forces ; and 
the population in those areas was itself unmoved by cruelty which 
would revolt the West. There had been little protest when the 
Russians had cold-bloodedly murdered thousands of Poles. Here 
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the Nazis planned to build centres where they could kill and burn 
the bodies of tens of thousands of men, women, and children 
daily. No one will ever know how many millions perished between 
1943 and the end of the war, for Poles, Russians, and others were 
doomed to extinction as well as Jews. But of these last it is 
believed that over four million died in this way, apart from the 
hundreds of thousands who perished through disease, starvation, 
or ill-treatment in the concentration camps and throughout the 
short-lived Nazi empire. 


11. Leo Baeck 


The courage with which the Jews of Europe faced their terrible 
doom will remain always a record of which their descendants will 
be rightly proud. And that courage has as its splendid symbol the 
name of Leo Baeck. He was born in Lissa in Western Poland in 
1873, and came to Berlin as the rabbi of one of its many syna- 
gogues just before 1914. But he soon became a known figure, not 
from the offices he held—and he held many—but from his 
personality. It was extraordinary what an impression he made on 
people; for he was a small man, with a quiet manner and a 
hesitating voice. Indeed, when finally the Nazis sent him to the 
concentration camp at Theresienstadt in Czechoslovakia, it is said 
that the camp guards could not believe that the little, stooping, 
bearded figure with the unimpressive manner and the weak voice 
could be the renowned leader of the German Jews, who had dared 
to refuse Nazi orders and who would not compromise with his 
conscience. For that is what Leo Baeck became, the President of 
the Representative Council of German Jews, the man who had to 
stand up for a powerless and persecuted minority, and who made 
his persecutors respect him; but also the man who comforted his 
brethren in their distress and who, when he could easily have left 
the country, refused to desert his post. In his outlook Leo Baeck 
was liberal, though he was deeply versed in Jewish traditional 
lore, and sought no departure from the great ethical tradition of 
his forefathers. He survived the war, and spent his remaining 
years between Britain and the U.S.A., where he lectured at the 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. Until his death in 1956 he 
was President of the World Union for Progressive Judaism. 
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I. The Rescue of European Jews 


In 1944 the troops of the Allies—American, British, and 
Russian—began to penetrate into the Nazi stronghold of Europe. 
As they advanced, they discovered in concentration camps, or 
hidden in forest and moorland, the surviving relics of European 
Jewish communities. The report of conditions in the concentration 
camp of Bergen-Belsen in Germany shocked the whole world, and 
relief measures on a grand scale began quickly to be organised. 
Gradually the terrible details of the death camps in Poland, 
especially of Auschwitz or Ozwiecim, came also to be made 
public, and it was realised that for many of the survivors it would 
be intolerable to remain in a Europe stained with such bitter 
memories. Two tasks were equally urgent. The first was their 
physical relief, and the second was the search for new homes. 
Food and clothing were relatively easy to provide. To enable any 
survivor to know whether there were other members of his or her 
family who had also survived often took years of work, for the 
Nazis had had absolutely no interest in the preservation of 
Jewish family life. It was equally difficult in many cases to know 
where the survivors would find new homes. Only relatively few 
considered returning, particularly of those who came from Ger- 
many itself. Those who were convinced Zionists wished, of 
course, to go to Palestine. Others wanted to go to the United 
States. It took several years to discover and restore to normal 
living the survivors of European Jewry. 


2. The Secret Roads to Palestine 

The British did all they could to keep the roads to Palestine 
closed. They still feared Arab hostility. But innumerable adven- 
ture stories could be written of the secret organisation, largely 
created within the armies themselves, by which Jews were 
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collected from the camps and elsewhere, taken across Europe to 
selected Mediterranean ports, and there embarked for Palestine, 
to be secretly landed by the co-operation of the Haganah and the 
local Jewish population. There was nothing comparable for 
taking them elsewhere, and it is not surprising if there were some 
among the passengers who went for that reason, and not because 
they were convinced Zionists. 


3. Collapse of British Authority in Palestine 


By the end of the war it was evident that no decision about the 
future of the country could be reached with the agreement of both 
Arabs and Jews. The Arabs were more than ever insistent on an 
ultimate Arab authority over the country, although they claimed 
to be willing to give the Jewish minority some measure of self- 
government. But Jews were to remain a minority, and no further 
immigration was to be allowed. These were conditions which 
Jews could not accept. They were too familiar with minority 
status elsewhere to wish to see it perpetuated in the Homeland 
itself. Jews also claimed to be willing to do nothing to disturb 
Arab civil rights, provided it was accepted that they were to 
become the majority by increased immigration. This the Arabs 
refused to accept. In such a situation it is doubtful whether any 
third party could have composed the difference; for it was, to 
some extent at least, a conflict of two rights, and in any case 
neither side could make the compromise of its own position which 
would be acceptable to the other. So the idea of partition, which 
had originally been suggested by a Royal Commission in 1937, 
was revived, but the British declared their unwillingness to enforce 
it. They invited the Americans to examine the problem with 
them, and then handed it all over to the newly formed United 
Nations. 


4. The United Nations’ Decision 


After a further examination of the problem a Commission of 
the United Nations proposed a partition of territory within a 
united economic and foreign policy. The partition would produce 
a strange chequerboard pattern, For in Galilee the Jews were to 
have the eastern half, the Arabs the western. In the centre the 
Jews were to have the maritime plain in the west while the Arabs 
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had the hills to the east. In the south the Arabs had the western 
coastal towns while the Jews had the relatively empty Negev 
behind and beyond them. Jerusalem was to be internationalised. 
This solution was produced in November 1947, and the Jews 
regretfully accepted it. At least it gave them an independent 
state. The Arabs of Palestine, backed by the Arab League, 
declared at once that they would not accept it and would oppose 
its implementation by force. This, in fact, killed the plan, for such 
a chequerboard could only work provided individual citizens of 
both sides could pass freely from ‘square’ to ‘square,’ and pro- 
vided that they combined for an economic policy. In December 
the Arabs began to create an ‘army’ to prevent the implementa- 
tion of the plan and, in fact, to drive the Jews out of the country 
altogether. As for the British, they made the quite unrealistic 
declaration that they could not assist in carrying out any plan 
which had not the approval of both sides, and at the same time 
they announced that they would leave the country as soon as 
possible. This they did on May 14, 1948, handing over the 
Administration and its files to nobody, and leaving chaos behind 
them. 


5. Establishment of the State of Israel 


During the Second World War many Jews of Palestine 
had seen battle service in special Palestinian units of the British 
Army. They had fought through the campaigns in North Africa 
and Italy. This experience stood them in good stead when the 
armies of the Arab states, first unofficially, then officially, 
attempted to destroy the Jewish National Home. Palestinian 
Arabs had, in fact, had the same opportunities of serving, but 
few had done so. In the result the Arab armies were ill-trained 
and worse led; whereas the Haganah, augmented by all the forces 
of the Jewish population, men and women alike, proved 
invincible. Its most valuable feat was the preservation of Jewish 
Jerusalem, so that when the State of Israel was declared imme- 
diately on the departure of the British, the new state included the 
modern part of the ancient Jewish capital, The picturesque old 
walled city remained in Arab hands and its Jewish quarter was 
emptied. The chequerboard pattern of the proposed frontiers was 
an impossible one, since the Arabs refused all co-operation, so 
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that Israel was almost inevitably led to improve her frontiers by 
the conquest of Western Galilee and enough of the south country 
to give her access both to the Dead Sea and to the Negev. 


6. The Jewish World Today 


The present distribution of the Jews is completely different from 
that which existed before the Nazis came to power. Then, the 
most important centre of Jewish population was the old ‘Russian 
Pale,’ divided between Poland, Rumania, and the Soviet Union. 
In the last named a large Jewish population remains today, but 
largely uprooted from its ancient homes and with little communi- 
cation with the rest of the world. Polish Jewry has been decimated 
and the Rumanian community counts less than a quarter its 
pre-war numbers. The victims died at Auschwitz and the other 
death camps. In the new picture the most numerous Jewish com- 
munity is that of the United States, and next to it comes Israel. 
What will happen to the Jews of the Soviet Union no man can 
tell. But it is probable that the future of the Jewish people lies in 
the ability of the Jews of the United States and Israel to retain 
consciousness that they are one people. 

Today some Jews value their citizenship of the countries where 
they live to the extent of considering that it is only in religion that 
they have any claim to distinctness. Some Jews see a single 
Jewish people in all the communities scattered throughout the 
world. Most of those who do this would consider the state of 
Israel to be the natural centre of such a people. 

In Israel some consider true Jews only those who plan to 
emigrate to Israel. Some recognise that the Jewish people must 
consist of Israel and the dispersed communities. But some of the 
younger generation assert that they are just ‘ Israelis’ and have 
no interest in ‘ Jews’ scattered throughout the world. Their vision 
and responsibility are limited to the Middle East. 

Yesterday the Jews of Eastern Europe provided a kind of 
cement which bound together all the Jewish communities of the 
world. What is the link which binds them today ? What binds 
the Jews of America to the Soviet Jews ? What binds either or 
both to Israel ? We do not yet know ; but the answers to these 
questions are being worked out in our day. 
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